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I 


. In the Preface to the second and definitive edition of his 

Essay on the Principle of F«ulation Malthus wrote: “The main 
principle advanced is so incontrovertible, that, if I had confined 
myself merely to general vizws, I could have intrenched myself 
in an impregnable fortress and the work in this form would 
probably have had a muck more masterly air” (Sixth Edition, 
Vol. I, p. vii). Instead he preferred z0 provide a mass of detailed 
applications to particular cases and a series of specific policy 
recommendations. I propose in this paper to explore the possi- 
bility which Malthus decided to forswear. The method will be: 
First, to try to uncover the logical skeleton of theory which 
provided the organizing anc supporting framework for both his 
empirical enquiries and his policy recommendations. Second, to 
examine this structure, considering the connexions, and lack of 
connexions, between its parts, and whether it is, or could with 
comparatively minor improvements be made, invulnerable. Third, 
to take this simple and ye: very important example of a theory 
in social science, and to consider its nature and function as a 
whole. 


We shall have to: giv much straightforward exposition of 
Malthus. But since the’ gressest misconceptions of his views are 
widespread, this is no ‘bad thing even in itself. It would be as 
pedantic to complain that Malthus himself was always scandalized 
by the practices called in M~. Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World 
“Malthusian drill” as hee~ily to point out that Plato was no 
unqualified advocate of ‘Pletonic love’. No doubt we must simply 
reconcile ourselves to other misrepresentations as extreme made in 
the heat of political and r2igious controversy. But it is time to 
protest when the published version of a degree thesis on the 
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Malthusian controversy repeatedly reiterates such canards as: 
that he was opposed to all population increàses; and that he said 
no substantial increase could occur in England without disaster.* 
These particular accusations were specifically repudiated by 
Malthus in the 1806 Appendix (Vol. II, pp. 444-5 and p. 450). 


The main sources for Malthus’ views on population are 
four. First, the first edition cf the essay, An Essay on the 
Principle of Population as it Affects the Future Improvement of 
Society, with remarks on the -Speculations of Mr. Godwin, M 
Condorcet, and other Writers. This appeared in 1798 and was 
reissued in facsimile by Macmillan (London) in 1926. As its 
full title suggests, it was an occasional polemic directed par- 
ticularly at various currently fashionable utopian writers. We 
shall refer to this, in the facsimile edition, as the First Essay. 
Second, the second edition of the essay, significantly retitled An 
Essay on the Principle of Population; or, a View of its Past and 
Present Effects on Human Happiness; with an Inquiry into our 
Prospects respecting the Future Removal or Mitigation of the 
Evils which it occasions. This appeared in 1803, and, as the 
author himself said in the Preface, “In its present shape it may 
be considered as a new work . . .” (Sixth Edition, Vol. I, pp. 
v-vi). We shall refer hereafter to this, always in the pagination 
of the more accessible and in the main text substantially unaltered 
sixth edition of 1826, as the Second Essay. This is no occasional 
polemic but a laborious treatise offered as the author’s definitive 
contribution to the subject. Third, appendices to the third and 
fifth editions of 1806 and 1817, also published separately in th 
same years, in which Malthus “wished to correct some of the 
misrepresentations which have gone abroad respecting two or, 
three of the most important points of the Essay” (Jbid., Vol. I, 
P. 443). To these we shall hereafter refer as the 1806 and 1817 
Appendices, using again the pagination of the sixth edition, 
Fourth, A Summary View of the Principle of Population. This 
consists of the greater part of Malthus’ article ‘Population’ in! 
the 1824 Supplement of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and; 
appearing in 1830, four years befcre his death in 1834, is his last 
published statement of his theory. It has recently been con- 
veniently reprinted in Introduction to Malthus, edited by D. V. 
Glass (Watts, 1953), and we shall refer to this edition. These 
are not quite all the original sources but they are all the main 
ones, and are for present purposes sufficient. 








2K. Smith, ana Malthusian Controversy (Routledge, 1951): p. 24 and 
p. 27, and p. 254 
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II 


(a) The foundation 3f the whole structure is in every 
successive treatment substentially the same, but it is presented 
most powerfully in the Swm-mary. “In taking a view of animated 
nature, we cannot fail to te struck with a prodigious power of 
increase in plants and an-als” (p. 119). “Elevated as man is 
above all other animals by bis intellectual faculties, it is not to be 
supposed that the physical laws to which he is subjected should 
be essentially different fron those which are observed to prevail 
in other parts of animated rature” (Jbid., pp. 121-122). “... all 
animals, according to the kwn laws by which they are produced, 
must have a capacity of increasing in a geometrical progression” 
(Ibid., p. 123). 

This contention is thet supported and made more precise as 
far as the human animal is concerned by examining what has in 
fact happened with practically isolated human populations in 
peculiarly favourable althorgh not of course ideal conditions. So 
“It may be safely asserted, . . . that population, when unchecked, 
increases in geometrical prozression of such a nature as to double 
itself every twenty-five yecrs” (Jbid., p. 138). 

(b) At this stage in =very statement of his theory Malthus 
argues for the conclusion that: “... the means of subsistence, 
under circumstances the most favourable to human industry, 
could not possibly be macs to increase faster than in an arith- 
metical ratio” (Second Esssay, Vol. I, p. 10); that “by the laws 
of nature in respect to tue powers of a limited territory, the 
additions which can be mč in equal periods to the food which 
it produces must, after a szert time, either be constantly decreas- 
ing, which is what would -eally take place; or, at the very most, 
must remain stationary, so as to increase the means of subsistence 
only in arithmetical progr=ssion” (Summary, p. 143). 

(c) He next compares these two powers, of reproduction 
and production, noticing Ine utter disproportion between the 
geometrical progression of ~he one (1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32...) and 
the arithmetical progression of the other (1, 2, 3,4,5,6...). In 
every statement of his pos-tion it is with the help of the observa- 
tion of this disproportion that he tries to derive the conclusion 
that there must always be some check or checks operating against 
the power of reproduction. “By that law of our nature which 
makes food necessary for th: lire of man, the effects of these two 
unequal powers must be keot equal. This implies a strong and 
constantly operating check ən population from the difficulty of 
subsistence” (First Essay, p 14). So“... the power of popula- 
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tion being in every period so much superior, the increase of the 
human species can only be kept down to the level of the means 
of subsistence by the constant operation of the strong law of 
necessity, acting as a check upon the greater power” (Second 
Essay, Vol. I, p. 11). But in the Summary he is much more 
cautious: “it follows necessarily that the average rate of the 
actual increase of population over the greatest part of the globe 
. . . must be totally of a different character from the rate at 
which it would increase, if unchecked (p. 143; italics original). 

(d) “The great question, which remains to be considered, is 
the manner in which this constant and necessary check on popula- 
tion practically operates” (Summary, p. 143). “The natural 
tendency to increase is everywhere so great that it will generally 
be easy to account for the height at which the population is found 
in any country. The more difficult, as well as the more interesting, 
part of the enquiry is, to trace the immediate causes which stop 
its further progress. ... What becomes of this mighty power... 
what are the kinds of restraint, anc the forms of premature death, 
which keep the population down to the level of the means of 
subsistence?” (Second Essay, Vol. I, p. 218). Elsewhere Malthus 
quotes the question Captain Cook asked of New Holland in his 
First Voyage, “By what means the inhabitants of this country are 
reduced to such a number as it can subsist?”, remarking that 
“applied generally” it may “lead to the elucidation of some of 
the most obscure, yet important, points in the history of human 
society. I cannot so clearly and concisely describe the precise 
aim of the first part of the preseat work as by saying that it is 
an Pi a to answer this question so applied” (/bid., Vol. I, 
p. 67). 

But of course in addition to this speculative interest in 
discovering what the checks are and how they have operated 
Malthus always had a practical concern to find out and advocate 
what they ought to be and how they ought to operate. It is this 
concern which directs the whole of the First Essay and the second 
part of the Second Essay, and which shows itself repeatedly, not 
always fortunately, elsewhere. There is no suitably short passage 
to quote from the former (cf. however pp. 346 ff); but at the 
beginning of the fourth book of the latter Malthus wrote that 
taking the operation of some great check as “an inevitable law 
of nature, . . . the only enquiry that remains is, how it may take 
place with the least possible prejudice to the virtue and happiness 
of human society” (Vol. II, p. 255). 

(e) In the next stage of his argument Malthus’ second were 
importantly different from his first thoughts. While in both cases 
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the duality of his interests leads him to mix two quite different 
systems of classification. 


In the First Essay the categories “preventive check” and 
“positive check” are presented as the most important but not as 
together exhaustive: “a foresight of the difficulties attending the 
rearing of a family, acts es a preventive check; and the actual 
distresses of some of the ‘ower classes, by which they are disabled 
from giving the proper focd and attention to their children, acts 
as a positive check” (pp. 62-3); but “to these two great checks 
to population . . . may be dded, vicious customs with respect to 
women, great cities, tuawholesome manufactures, luxury, 
pestilence, and war” (pp. 99-100). In the Second Essay and 
after “positive checks” ard “preventive checks” are the labels of 
two, supposedly, mutually exclusive and together exhaustive 
categories. The former “include every cause [eg. wars, 
pestilences, and famines—A.F.] .. . which in any degree con- 
tributes to shorten the natcral duration of human life” (Vol. I, 
p. 15). The latter, though tne outlines are blurred by the author’s 
delicacy of expression and moral commitments, is complementary. 
It includes all checks to the birth rate: from “the restraint from 
marriage which is not fcllowed by irregular gratifications”; 
through “promiscuous intercourse, unnatural passions” and 
“violations of the marriage ed” ; to “improper arts to conceal the 
consequences of irregular =cnnections” (Vol. I, p. 16). Elsewhere 
after “promiscuous concubmage” he brings himself to mention 
enigmatically “something 2l3se as unnatural” (Vol. II, p. 8); i.e. 
contraception, 


But in addition to this method of division he employs a 
second, cutting right acress the first, which is also offered as 
exclusive and exhaustive, and which is obviously not value-neutral 
at all. Thus in the First Essay, as the sentence immediately 
following the last passage quoted from this source, he writes: 
“All these checks may be fairly resolved into misery and vice” 
(p. 100). And, a little late-, “In short it is difficult to conceive 
any check to population, wh ch does not come under the descrip- 
tion of some species of misery or vice” (p. 108). However in 
the Second Essay, as he is at pains to point out in his Preface, he 
“so far differed in princip.e from the former, as to suppose the 
action of another check to population which does not come under 
the head of either vice or misery; and, in the latter part I have 
endeavoured to soften some of the harshest conclusions of the 
first Essay” (Vol. I, pp. vi:-viii). The new third category in this 
trinity is “moral restraint”, one of “the preventive checks, the 
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restraint from marriage which is nct followed by irregular gratifi- 
cations” (Vol. I, p. 15). With this vitally important modification 
the old claim to exhaustiveness is repeated: “the checks which 
repress the superior power of population . . . are all resolvable 
into moral restraint, vice, and misery” (Vol. I, p. 24). 


(f) Finally Malthus makes the point that the values of the 
various possible checks do not vary entirely independently: “The 
sum of all the positive and preventive checks taken together, 
forms undoubtedly the immediate cause which represses popula- 
tion . . . we can certainly draw no safe conclusion from the 
contemplation of two or three of these checks taken by them- 
selves, because it so frequently happens that the excess of one 
check is balanced by the defect of some other” (Vol. I, p. 256). 
Although his general statements about the relations between the 
various checks considered as variables are usually, like this one, 
curiously weak, his particular arguments again and again depend 
on the subsistence of far stronger connections. Thus in the First 
Essay he remarks that Dr. Price’s failure, after supposing that 
all the checks other than famine were removed, to draw “the 
obvious and necessary inference that an unchecked population 
would increase beyond comparison, faster than the earth, by the 
best directed exertions of man, could produce food for its 
support”, was “as astonishing, as if he had resisted the conclusion 
of one of the plainest propositions of Euclid” (pp. 340-1). Again 
in the Second Essay he quotes with approval the remark of a 
Jesuit missionary that “if famine did not, from time to time, thin 
the immense number of inhabitants which China contains, it 
would be impossible for her to live in peace” (Vol. I, p. 226). 
And the whole force of his argument for his proposals for 
encouraging Moral Restraint lies in the contention that this 
check might by these means be substituted, to a greater extent 
than in modern Europe it had already been, for those others 
which he classed as species of Vice or Misery. “If there were 
no other depopulating causes, and if the preventive check did not 
operate very strongly, every country would without doubt be 
subject to periodical plagues and famines” (Vol. I, p. 530). 


It 


This was the theoretical framework with which Malthus 
organized his empirical investigations and on which he based his 
policy proposals. We proceed to examine it. 


(a) The foundation of the whole theory consists simply in 
the proposition that human populations, like those of other living 
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creatures, have the power to multiply themselves by reproduction ; 
on a conservative estimaze, once every twenty-five years (see 
II (a) above). 

Four comments on this basic proposition. First, Malthus, in 
drawing attention to this power, was not of course thereby main- 
taining that human populetions always, or usually, or even ever 
at all, in fact increase at tais rate; though part of his supporting 
evidence was that for limited periods, under conditions which 
were temporarily almost bat never quite ideal, and which he was 
himself most concerned to argue must be exceptional, this had 
indeed actually happened. He states categorically that “in no 
state that we have yet known has the power of population been 
left to exert itself with perfect freedom” (Vol. I, p. 4). What 
he was maintaining was the crucially different thesis that human, 
like animal, populations would multiply at some such rate if they 
were not held in check by counteracting forces. It is precisely 
with these checks that ty far the greater part of Malthus’ 
writings are concerned. 


It is necessary to labour this point since many of his critics, 
including some who have read him, have failed fully to grasp it. 
Thus Kenneth Smith in kis elaborate polemic, The Malthustan 
Controversy (Routledge, 1951), remarks that Place’s “advocacy 
of birth control was the teginning of a movement which can 
completely nullify the geometrical or any other ratio” (p. 325). 
And later that “Malthus opposed birth control, yet it has become 
so widespread that where it is practised the notion of a 
geometrical ratio can have no validity at all” (p. 329). But the 
spread of birth control has not the slightest tendency to invalidate 
Malthus’ basic principle. Quite the contrary. It is only and 
precisely to put some check on this power to multiply that contra- 
ception is required. 

Second, Malthus throuzhout and explicitly makes the reason- 
able, but not unquestionable, assumption that sexual desire and 
the capacities to fertilize and to conceive are constants: thus in 
the First Essay he denies that there has been “a decay of the 
passion between the sexes. We have sufficient reason to think 
that this natural propensity exists still in undiminished vigour” 
(p. 62); and in the 1817 Appendix he still insists “that neither 
theory nor experience will justify us in believing either that the 
passion between the sexes, or the natural prolificness of women, 
diminishes in the progress of society” (Vol. II, p. 483). The 
Royal Commission on Popu'ation in its Report (H.M.S.O., 1949) 
found in the same sense: “It is jus: possible that there has been 
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some decline in reproductive capacity, though there is no positive 
evidence to this effect; and indeed so far as we know reproductive 
capacity may well have risen” (p. 34). 


Third, Malthus, in defending his basic proposition that 
human like animal populations possess the power to multiply, 
and in estimating the rate at which this multiplication would occur 
if it was not checked, neglected the possible effects of differences 
in age and sex distribution within these populations. Yet, to take 
the extreme case, a population entirely of the same sex would 
possess no power at all to multiply by reproduction. Or again 
you might have a population equally divided between the sexes 
but containing such a very small proportion of women of child- 
bearing age and such a very high proportion of old people that 
it would be biologically impossible for total numbers to begin to 
increase until after a period in which they were lower than when 
they began. While, to take a case which is not fanciful or far- 
fetched, a population in which young people predominate will 
possess a greater power of multiplication than an otherwise 
identical population in which most of the women are beyond the 
age of child bearing. So Malthus’ basic principle needs to be 
qualified to refer only to human populations in which the age and: 
sex distribution is not freakish; (and henceforward we will take 
this qualification as read). This is a very rough and ready 
reformulation. But since a rough and ready formulation is all 
that Malthus himself was attempting to offer that is all that it is 
appropriate for us here to attempt. His estimate of the measure 
of this multiplicative power is similarly approximate; and it was 
presented as, what it surely is, a minimum. To produce a precise 
estimate we should need to stipulate precise conditions about the 
constitution of the populations concerned, and about their marital 
practices, and perhaps about other things too. It is worth noticing 
in passing that Malthus always assumed strict monogamy as the 
norm; although this must ‘waste’ some reproductive power, as 
when a fertile woman is married to a sterile husband. Because 
Malthus only needed and offered an avowedly conservative 
estimate he was not inconsistent: in suggesting a rate lower than 
that which he believed some of his evidence indicated had actually 
at times been reached; while insisting at the same time that the 
power never does operate unchecked. 


Fourth, though we have been talking of “populations” Malthus 
himself usually talked of “population”, took it that what applied 
to the total world population applied to sections of it and wice 
versa, and met difficulties to which this practice gave rise by 
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inserting such qualifications as “in the long run”. He thus 
neglected, among other things, the refinements mentioned in the 
previous paragraph. 


(b) The seconc stage in the construction of the theory is the 
attempt to establish an upper limit to the possibilities of expanding 
food production (see II (b) above). 


This attempt to define such a limit by a particular arith- 
metical progression has often and with some reason been attacked 
as unfounded and a-bitrary. The power to multiply is a manifest 
biological fact; and the estimate of the possible unchecked rate 
of multiplication as a particular geometrical progression was based 
on an examination—no doubt not faultless—of population statis- 
tics. Whereas the estimate of the limiting rate of increase of 
food production is supported not by any numerical evidence but 
rather by an appeal to what “we can imagine that any possible 
exertions of mankind could make it” (Second Essay, Vol. I, 
p. 10) in the light of the (then) state of “the science of agricul- 
ture... in England and Scotland” (Vol. I, p. 8). So of the two 
famous ratios the arithmetical is certainly arbitrary in a way in 
which the geometrical is not. 


But it is propez to emphasize, what Malthus’ hostile critics 
seem rarely to have noticed, that from the first the arithmetical 
ratio was presented not as a discovery but as a reasonable 
maximum supposition. In the First Essay Malthus writes: “If I 
allow... I think it will be allowing as much as any person can well 
demand” (p. 21) ; and “Let us then take this for our rule, though 
certainly far beyond the truth...” (p. 22). In the Second Essay: 
“Tf this supposition be applied ... and if it be allowed . . . this will 
be supposing a rate of increase much greater than we can imagine 
that any possible exertions of mankind could make it” (Vol. I, 
p. 10). Finally in the Summary: “it must be allowable, if it 
throws light on the subject, to make a supposition . . . which, 
without pretending to accuracy, is clearly more favourable . . 
than any experience we have . . . will warrant” (p. 140). 


(c) The third stage is to compare these powers of production 
with those of reprcduction and, with the help of “that law of 
our nature which makes food necessary for the life of man” 
(First Essay, p. 14), to infer that the latter must always somehow 
be checked by the former (see II (c) above). 


This conclusion cannot validly be inferred from these 
premises alone. For three reasons. First, because in supposing 
the arithmetical limit Malthus seems—though unfortunately he 
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is not nearly as clear and definite as we could wish—to be 
offering it as an average: “considering the present average state 
of the earth, the means of subsistence, under circumstances the 
most favourable to human industry .. .” (Second Essay, Vol. I, 
p. Io). But from the permanent subsistence of such a general 
average limit you cannot deduce that the same limit will be 
effective in every particular case. Second, because even granting 
that from these premises you might infer that the power of 
reproduction would always be checked, in the long run, by the 
limitations of the power of production, if it was not checked by 
anything else: you certainly cannot infer from them that it is or 
will always be so checked. Not, that is, unless you also know that 
it never is or will be checked by anything else. But Malthus in the 
Second Essay, on the very next page after he has tried to draw 
the stronger conclusion, admits the existence of other checks: 
“causes, independent of this scarcity, . . . which tend prematurely 
to weaken and destroy the human frame” (Vol. I, p. 12). While 
there is also the very real possibility, which he nowhere seems to 
recognize, that married couples may restrain their reproductive 
power for non-financial reasons. Third, because the two pro- 
gressions are in step for the first two stages and only begin to 
diverge at the third (compare 1, 2, 4,8... with 1, 2,3,4...). 
Thus whenever you suppose them to begin to operate, so long as 
they begin together, there is bound to be an initial period in which 
the productive is not checking the reproductive power. 


By the time he came to write the Summary Malthus seems to 
have begun to realize that his premises here were insufficient to 
bear a conclusion as strong as that which he originally attempted 
to derive from them. His conclusion there is only “that the 
average rate of the actual increase of population over the greatest 
part of the globe .. . must be totally of a different character from 
the rate at which it would increase, if unchecked” (p. 143, italics 
mine). 

Perhaps this slowness to recognize and rectify the formal 
inadequacies of his argument can be partly attributed to the 
fact that Malthus held that: “the history of every people that 
have ever existed will abundantly prove . . . that population 
does invariably increase, where there are the means of subsis- 
tence...” (First Essay, p. 37). Later he claimed that “If every 
man were sure of a comfortable provision for a family almost 
every man would have one...” (Second Essay, Vol. TI, p. 6), 
and that “there is no reason whatever to suppose that any thing 
besides the difficulty of procuring in adequate plenty the neces- 
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saries of life, should either indispose . . . persons to marry early, 
or disable them from rearing in health the largest families” 
(Summary, p. 144). However, while the failure to recognize the 
fallacies in this argument may be partly attributed to the fact 
that Malthus held certain propositions, it is presumably also true 
that he held these partly because they were suggested by his 
fallacious argument. Guiding ideas may also misguide. 


(d) The fourth stage consists in raising the question of how 
and in what forms “this constant and necessary check on popula- 
tion practically operates” (Summary, p. 143); and how we ought 
to adjust to the unchangeable fact that in some form it always 
will operate (see II (d) above). 


We have argued in the previous section that the conclusions 
which Malthus pretends to'derive from a comparison of his two 
ratios do not follow from his premises as stated. Fortunately to 
generate his master speculative question this argument is not 
required, so there is no need for this reason to try to patch it up 
by adding as further premises any questionable generalizations: 
about populations always multiplying up to the limits of available 
subsistence ; or about almost everyone wanting as many children as 
they can afford. Nor do we need even to make any supposition 
about the limits of the possibilities of food production. By simply 
comparing the natural power to multiply at a rate of the order 
estimated by Malthus with the undisputed facts that actual human 
populations often rise, sometimes remain stationary, and occasion- 
ally fall, but scarcely ever multiply at anything like such a rate, 
we can infer that some check or checks are usually operating 
against this power. And if we then notice that even in the 
exceptional populations in the exceptional periods some people 
die prematurely and/or without exhausting their procreative pos- 
sibilities we can conclude not merely that checks are usually 
operating but that they are operating always. This conclusion 
gives rise to the necessary master speculative question. And it 
does this without the false suggestions with which Malthus often 
linked it, that populations are always at the level of available 
subsistence and that all checks on reproductive power are due 
directly or indirectly to food shortage or the fear of it. 


Besides the speculative interest there is also the practical 
concern. The comparison of the ratios is intended to establish 
at the same time: not only that always and everywhere there 
have in fact been checks on the power of multiplication “from the 
difficulty of subsistence”; but also that the operation of checks is 
a matter of unalterable and universal natural necessity, to which 
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we must adjust all our political hopes and social policies. Unfor- 
tunately Malthus’ premises here are inadequate to yield even the 
second part of this conclusion; for both the first and the third of 
our objections in III (c) above still apply. Furthermore it is a 
conclusion which is very likely untrue. For surely there have 
been, or at any rate could be, populations which, thanks to the 
unexploited richness of the territory and the technical possibilities 
available to them, could multiply at the full biologically possible 
rate for a generation or two without feeling any shortage of the 
means of subsistence; and this even if that rate is in fact con- 
siderably larger than Malthus estimated. So it would probably be 
wise to be content with trying to establish some such more modest 
conclusion as that the power of multiplication possessed by any 
unfreakishly composed human population is so great that it 
could not be exercised unchecked for very long. This is a 
conclusion which for the total human population could rest on 
Malthus’ premises; and, given in addition that the maximum 
possibilities of productive expansion open to any population are 
not very much greater than the supposed average, it could be 
extended to cover all lesser populations too. 


J. S. Mill, an extremely sympathetic critic, writes of “a 
passing remark of Mr. Malthus, hazarded chiefly by way of 
illustration, that the increase of food may perhaps be assumed 
to take place in an arithmetical ratio, while the population 
increases in a geometrical”, and claims that “every candid reader 
knows that Mr. Malthus laid no stress on this unlucky attempt 
to give numerical precision to things which do not admit of it, 
and every person capable of reasoning must see that it is wholly 
superfluous to his argument” (Principles of Political Economy, 
1909 Edition, p. 359). This is far too generous. For the com- 
parison of the two ratios appears prominently in both Essays and 
the Summary, and the immediate popular impact of Malthus’ 
ideas on population must be largely attributed to the appearance 
of “mathematical certainty” which it lent to some of his main 
theses. While it is certainly not superfluous to his argument if 
this is to say that the conclusions which he tries to derive in this 
way are inessential and peripheral. But Mill’s assessment of the 
supposition of the arithmetical ratio is surely just. (One remem- 
bers that Malthus was trained at Cambridge as a mathematician.) 


Yet even if this misleadingly precise and regular supposition 
is abandoned it is not difficult to find other ways of supporting 
the conclusions which Malthus wanted to infer by its aid. Thus 
one could make calculations, suitably adapted to the structure 
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and territory of the population concerned, such as those recently 
presented by Professor W. A. Lewis of Manchester to the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Study Conference: which showed that if the 
present world population were to double itself every twenty-five 
years it “would reach 173,500 thousand million by the year 
A.D. 2330, at which time there would be standing room only, since 
this is the number of square yards on the land surface of the 
earth”. As Malthus himself remarked, in another connection: 
“Though I may not be able, in the present instance, to mark the 
limit, at which further improvement will stop, I can very easily 
mention a point at which it will not arrive’ (First Essay, p. 164). 


Even though it may be impossible to establish that there is 
an irremovable universal general limit on the possibilities of 
expanding food production, which is and must be always and 
everywhere operative as a check on the growth of any human 
population : it is easy to support the weaker, qualified, conclusions 
that world population could not possibly multiply unchecked for 
very long; and that even lesser populations in peculiarly favour- 
able circumstances could not do so for much longer. 


(e) The fifth stage consists in classifying possible checks on 
the multiplicative power of populations; and two quite indepen- 
dent sets of categories are employed (see II (e) above). 


The first of these, that into Positive and Preventive, is value- 
neutral: though Malthus’ descriptions of some of the members 
of these two categories are very far from being value-neutral, or 
even fair. In the First Essay they are made to be mutually 
exclusive but together not quite exhaustive. But in the Second 
Essay Malthus improves on his first thoughts by so extending 
them that they come nearer to being mutually exclusive and 
together exhaustive. But they still need a little more tidying up. 
First, we need to draw the dividing line more clearly: putting 
it definitely either at conception or at birth. Since Malthus was 
presumably thinking of induced abortions when he wrote of 
“improper arts to conceal the consequences of irregular connec- 
tions” it looks as if, if pressed to indelicate precision, he would 
have drawn it at birth. This spares us the paradox of counting 
unborn foetuses as units of population, though at the price of 
counting spontaneous miscarriages as preventive while pestilence 
counts as positive. Second, we should probably amend Malthus’ 
second definition of “positive checks” which “include every cause 
... . which in any degree contributes to shorten the natural 
duration of human life” (Second Essay, Vol. I, p. 15) to “every 
cause of death”. The reference to “the natural duration of 
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human life” serves no useful purpose: it raises unnecessary issues 
of definition ; it must complicate arguments and calculations made 
in terms of the theory; and in any case deaths even in ripe old 
age are still checks on the increase of a population. The phrase 
“which in any degree contributes” serves only sententiously to 
remind that deaths may have remoter as well as immediate causes, 
at the cost of making virtually impossible the measurement of the 
force of the different checks. This Malthus certainly wanted to 
do: “It would be a most curious, and, to every philosophical mind 
a most interesting, piece of information, to know the exact share 
of the full power of increase which each existing check prevents ; 
but at present I see no mode of obtaining such information” 
(1806 Appendix, Vol. II, p. 453 n”). 


When these changes are made the concepts positive check 
and preventive check become much less fuzzy: the latter are 
checks on the birthrate; while the former are simply causes of 
death. It would be fairly easy, though Malthus did not attempt, 
to make an exhaustive list of checks in both categories. If 
positive checks are made to be just causes of death, measurement 
of their relative efficacy presents no theoretical difficulties: while 
the prospect of giving quantitative interpretations to the idea of 
the force of different preventive checks is now, with the example 
of Dr. Kinsey before us, surely not hopeless. 


The second set of categories employed to classify checks is 
strongly evaluative and prescriptive. The insistence that “All 
these [i.e. the preventive, the positive, and the rest—A.F.] checks 
may fairly be resolved into misery and vice” (p. 100) determines 
the conclusion of the First Essay that “any extraordinary 
improvement in society” is impossible and that we must eschew 
vice and resign ourselves to the inescapable miseries of man’s 
‘condition. The introduction in the Second Essay of the new 
third category “moral restraint” enabled Malthus “to soften some 
of the harshest conclusions of the first Essay” (Vol. I, p. viii) 
by drawing the more hopeful moral that while still eschewing 
vice we may reduce misery by practising and promoting moral 
restraint. 


In presenting and employing these categories Malthus is 
open to every sort of criticism. He was careless, hasty and, by his 
own later admission, mistaken in rushing in the First Essay, 
without listing possible checks systematically, to the conclusion 
that they could all “be resolved into misery and vice”. Although 
he was induced before writing the Second Essay to admit a third 
possibility he again rashly claims, still neglecting to compile a 


ac 
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systematic list, that his—now extended—set of categories js 
exhaustive. His definition of “moral restraint” is narrow; the 
clause “restraint from marriage” (italics mine) woodenly over- 
looks the possibility which Mill was later to urge (Joc. cit., Bk. II, 
Ch. XIII), of restraint in marriage; which by one who held 
restraint from marriage to be neither vice nor misery could 
scarcely be counted as either. He offers no rationale for this 
system of classification, which is certainly awkward and 
unbalanced, since two very general and comprehensive categories 
are harnessed with a narrow and specific one and which looks 
arbitrary since there is no obvious reason for expecting it to 
apply exhaustively. And, of course, he takes it for granted that 
contraception within marriage is indisputably immoral. 


If anyone wished to salvage anything from Malthus’ triadic 
classification, he might divide checks into those beyond human 
control and those within human control, subdividing the latter 
into illicit and licit. But this, though it would be an improvement 
on Malthus, would represent a fairly radical departure from his 
conceptual framework. 


(f) The final stage is to point out that the values of the 
various checks are not unconnected (see II (f) above). 


Though Malthus himself made curiously little of this in his 
general arguments, once the notions of positive and preventive 
check have been tidied up it becomes clearly true. For if a popu- 
lation is to remain stable the totals of births and deaths must 
balance: if it rises, it must be because there are more births than 
deaths ; and if it is to fall it can only be by a surplus of deaths 
over births. And if the alternative evaluative-prescriptive classifi- 
cation is made similarly exhaustive the same thing will, mutatis 
mutandis, apply. 


IV 


Our examination in the previous section of Malthus’ con- 
ceptual framework has, I think, shown: that he was right when 
he claimed “I could have intrenched myself in an impregnable 
fortress .. .” (Second Essay, Vol. I, p. vii); but that, if he was 
taking his actual guiding ideas to be unassailable just as they 
were, he was seriously in error. We are now at last in a position 
to consider the nature and function of his theory taken as a 
whole. 


(a) The first thing to remark is the simplicity and familiarity 
of the facts and ideas involved. Malthus introduced no new 
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concept and embodied no factual discovery in his theory. What 
he did was to bring together one or two familiar facts of life, 
make an unfortunately precise and general supposition about a 
limit on the expansion of food production, and try to deduce the 
necessary consequences of these facts. All his demographic 
investigations were generated by these fairly immediate apparent 
consequences of a few simple ideas and obvious facts, and all his 
practical recommendations too were conditioned by them. In 
these respects there are interesting similarities between Malthus 
and Darwin. For the fundamental facts and ideas in Darwin’s 
theory were also extremely simple and familiar: that all living 
creatures possess formidable powers of multiplication; that in 
general offspring resemble their parents, though there are varia- 
tions which are often transmitted to at least some of the offspring 
of the offspring; that the resources of food and living room 
available to any species are always limited; and so on. From the 
conjunction of such simple and familiar facts it follows as a 
deductive consequence that in time there must be a struggle for 
existence and some evolution.2 Of course this similarity is not 
entirely a coincidence: in his Autobiography Darwin tells how he 
“happened to read for amusement ‘Malthus on Population’” 
(Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Vol. I, p. 83); and in the 
Introduction to The Origin of Species he acknowledges that “the 
Struggle for Existence . . . is the doctrine of Malthus, applied to 
the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms” (Sixth Edition, p. 5). 


(b) The second thing to remark is that the master question 
which stimulates and guides Malthus’ population studies is 
negative: he is asking why and how something does not happen. 
This question is generated by his fundamental law of population, 
which states the rate at which population increases, when 
unchecked. Malthus’ theory here bears a certain resemblance to 
classical mechanics. For the first law of motion states that: 
“Every body continues in its state of rest or of uniform motion 
in a right line unless it ts compelled to change that state by forces 
impressed upon it” (Principia, Bk. I; italics mine). Since in 
actual fact most, if not all, bodies are in motion relative to some 
other bodies and this motion never continues for long in a right 
line the question arises: Why do bodies not continue in a state 
of rest or of uniform motion in a right line, what forces operaté 





2 The point that Darwinism has a deductive core is made by Dr. C. F, A. 


Pan in his contribution to The History of Science (Cohen and West, 
phere ok 136-7; and Dr. Julian Huxley presents his latest exposition of 
D in Evolution in Action (Chatto and windu, 1953, Tt) “in 


the form of two general evolutionary equations’ 
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to prevent this, and how? This similarity again is perhaps not 
altogether a coincidence: for in the First Essay Malthus expresses 
admiration for “the grand and consistent theory” (p. 159) and 
“the immortal mind” (p. 363) of Newton; and argues strongly 
that “the causes of population and depopulation have probably 
been as constant as any of the laws of nature with which we are 
acquainted” (pp. 126-7). 


This analogy, so flattering to Malthus, should not be pressed 
beyond the point to which we have taken it. Nevertheless it may 
suggest two comments. First, it can be used to bring out the 
unsympathetic perversity of such a criticism as this: “Man cannot 
live without food. Hence the two ratios would both be arith- 
metical. What then becomes of the geometrical series? It is 
reduced to the rate of food production in each period ... The 
invalidity of Malthus’ ratios could never have escaped detection 
if he had stated the real series of increase and hence deduced all 
that it implied” (K. Smith, of. cit, p. 234). One might as well 
argue that the invalidity of the first law of motion would never 
have escaped detection if Galileo had stated the real motions of 
bodies. Later Smith complains: “Although his illustrations and 
proofs have a first appearance of careful inductive work, the 
basis of all his ideas is the postulate of the geometrical ratio 
which he does not find in practice” (ibid., p. 331). The social 
are scarcely likely to overtake the natural sciences if in them 
every notion not embodying a description of directly observable 
fact is to be assailed as invalid and unreal. (In any case, as we 
have seen in II (a) and III (a) above, the existence of this 
power of reproductive multiplication is supported by an appeal 
to evidence as strong and as direct as one could reasonably 
demand.) 


Second, it can be used to bring out how Malthus sometimes 
failed himself to maintain an adequate level of theoretical sophis- 
tication. In the 1817 Appendix against Weyland he defends his 
talk of a natural tendency which in fact is always to a greater or 
lesser extent checked by counteracting forces: by an apt appeal 
to the practice “of the natural philosopher . . . observing the 
different velocities and ranges of projectiles passing through 
resisting media of different densities’; with a confession of 
inability to “see why the moral and political philosopher should 
proceed upon principles so totally opposite” (Vol. II, p. 485). 
Nevertheless he is inclined to misinterpret his contention that the 
power of populations to multiply is inordinately greater than their 
capacity to produce food as if it were the same thing as saying, 

B 
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or at any rate involved, that population always does and inevitably 
must press hard upon the means of subsistence (see II (c) and 
III (c) above). The important difference was brought out well 
by Archbishop Whately with his distinction between two senses 
of “tendency”: that in which a tendency to produce something is 
a cause which, operating unimpeded, would produce it; and that 
in which to speak of such a tendency is to say that that result 
may reasonably be expected in fact to occur (Lectures on Political 
Economy, 1832, Lecture IX). Substantially the same point had 
been made slightly earlier by Nassau Senior in his Two Lectures 
on Population (1831). It was tacitly and rather grudgingly 
accepted by Malthus in the ensuing correspondence, printed as 
an Appendix to the lectures: though apparently he never saw its 
relevance to his argument from the comparison of the ratios. 

(c) The third point to remark is that this conceptual frame- 
work was originally built as a practical theory, designed as a 
guide to political and social action (or inaction). Though its 
fundamental principle generated the speculative question which 
Malthus by his own work showed to be of great heuristic value, 
it always retained this essentially practical character. Not only 
was the evaluative-prescriptive method of classifying checks 
always used alongside the value-neutral descriptive one (see 
II (e) and III (e) above): but Malthus also throughout retained 
the argument of the comparison of the ratios to support simul- 
taneously both the speculatively stimulating conclusion that some 
checks are operating everywhere and the practically crucial con- 
tention that there always must be checks (see II (c) and III (c) 
above). Though Malthus made one vitally important addition, 
the category of moral restraint, and various minor alterations in 
the Second Essay and after, it always remained essentially the 
conceptual framework of the First Essay with which he 
approached all population questions. It should therefore not 
surprise us that these ideas are more suited for the rough and 
ready understanding of broad trends and for guiding the wide 
lines of general policy than for assisting in detailed demographic 
analysis. It was, for instance, left to David Booth, one of 
Malthus’ early critics, to bring out the crucial importance for such 
analysis of age and sex distribution and particularly of the pro- 
portions of women of child-bearing age (in his ‘Mathematical 
Dissertation’ printed in William Godwin Of Population, 1820). 
These are refinements neglected by Malthus in his schema (see 
III (a) above). 

But for the rough and practically vital understanding of the 
population explosions now occurring in so many of the under- 
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developed countries Malthus’ simple model of an enormous power 
of increase opposed by various counteracting forces is perhaps 
both necessary and sufficient. For it can bring out that in these 
countries the application of modern medical knowledge is weaken- 
ing the positive check while nothing is occurring to produce a 
proportionate strengthening of the preventive check. 


And if the fallacious argument of the comparison of the 
ratios is replaced, as it can most easily be (see III (c) above), 
by a sound argument for the slightly weaker conclusion that the 
power of increase is so enormous that it must always be checked 
in the fairly short run; then Malthusian ideas can be used validly 
to establish some enormously important general practical con- 
clusions. 


Thus if Malthus’ facts and arguments, so amended, are 
correct, and if it is accepted that there can be no right to the 
physically impossible: then it is surely preposterous to assert or 
assume that every (married) couple has a right to produce as 
many children as they wish, regardless of what others may be 
doing or wanting to do; and that all these children will have a 
right to support in childhood and as adults to earn a living, to 
marry and to have a similarly unrestricted right to produce 
children with similar rights in their turn. Unless you also make 
the gigantic, utterly unwarranted assumption that the sum of all 
these separate possible desires will always work out providentially 
to a practically manageable birth rate. This is a conclusion which 
Malthus always drew; and its importance can be appreciated by 
considering how widely and bitterly it was and still is resisted. 
(For an egregious recent example, from a professional economist 
turned amateur apologist, see Colin Clark’s ‘New Light on 
Population’, Listener, 26/3/53.) 


Thus again, if Malthus is right, it must be unsound in 
principle to offer as a scheme for raising average standards of 
living a plan for increasing production unless: either you have 
good independent reason to believe that any parallel increase in 
population will be less than proportionate; or your scheme itself 
makes provision for securing this objective. This is a conclusion 
which guided Malthus in all the political and social arguments of 
the second part of the Second Essay: although he is very much 
open to criticism for his general pessimism and for the narrow- 
ness of his ideas about means of securing the necessary check. 
The importance of this conclusion too can best be appreciated by 
considering how until Malthus it had been almost entirely over- 
looked; and how it is still discreetly ignored in so many official 
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reports and plans dealing with the problems of raising living 
standards in backward countries. Senior, in his perhaps over- 
generous summing up of the agreement reached in his con- 
troversy with Malthus puts the point judiciously: “no plan for 
social improvement can be complete, unless it embraces the means 
both of increasing production, and of preventing population 
making a proportionate advance” (loc. cit, p. 90). 


North Staffordshire University College. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF AXIOMS IN THE 
PROPOSITIONAL CALCULUS 


By G. E. HucHEs 


My sole aim in this paper is to set out as clearly and simply 
as I can the standard proof of the independence of axioms by 
means of “arithmetical models”. There is no originality in the 
paper except in the way in which things are set down, but I think 
it worth writing because I know that some people (including 
myself) have been puzzled about how the argument proves what 
it claims to prove, even though they can follow each individual 
step. 

I shall consider the Propositional Calculus in its best known 
form, with Russellian axioms, except that I shall write all 
formule in terms of the two operators “~” and “v” only. We 
shall thus have no definitions in our calculus; but once we have 
proved what we set out to prove about our axioms in the form in 
which we shall write them, we can of course introduce other 
operators such as “.” and “3” by suitable definitions, and thus 
re-write the axioms in a more familiar way, without making any 
difference to our argument. 


I shall refer to the calculus as I shall set it down as “Calculus 
P” (or simply “P”). It may be summarised as follows: 


I. The Elements: 
(a) Propositional variables: p, q, r etc. These can take two 


values only, viz. true and false, which we shall symbolise by “1” 
and “o” respectively. 
(b) Two operators, viz. 


(i) “~”: negation, a monadic operator, i.e. one which forms 
a new propositional formula out of one other given propositional 
formula (simple or complex). We shall give a definition of this 
operator, not in the sense of “definition” used above (not, t.e., by 
defining it in terms of other operators), but by explaining the 
effect of the operator on the value of the formula to which it is 


ait 
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prefixed. Our definition is that its effect is to change the value of 
the formula from 1 to o or from 0 to 1; and we can express this 
by the table 


~~ 
I Oo 
o I 


in which the left-hand column represents the value of the original 
formula, and the right-hand column that of the same formula 
with “~” prefixed to it. 

(it) “v” : disjunction, a dyadic operator, i.e. one which forms 
a new propositional formula out of two other given propositional 
formule (simple or complex). We shall define this operator by 
means of the table 





v I oO 
I I I 
oO I O 


where the left-hand column represents the value of the frst 
disjunct, the top row that of the second, and by reading across 
and down we find the value of the whole formula. 


II. Formation Rules. These are rules for the construction 
of “meaningful” or “well-formed” formule (WFF’s) out of the 
elements of the calculus, as distinct from meaningless strings of 
symbols like ““~vp~q”. They are: 

(a) Any individual propositional variable is a WFF. 

(b) The negation of any WFF is a WFF. 

(c) The disjunction of any two WFF’s is a WFF. 
Nothing which is not constructed in accordance with these rules 
is to count as a WFF in P. 


III. Axioms. We shall use a Russellian set, written with our 
two operators only: 

PAi. ~(pvp) vp 

PA2. ~q v (pva) 

PA3. ~(pvq) v (qvp) 

PA4. ~(~qvr) v [~(pvq) v (pvr)] 

(The bracketing conventions used in writing these axioms 
will I think be sufficiently obvious.) 


IV. Transformation Rules. These are rules for the deriva- 
tion of theorems from the axioms. Any formula obtained from 
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the above axioms by the application of either or both of these 
rules is to count as a theorem in Calculus P. 


_ PT. If in any axiom or already derived theorem any WFF 
is substituted for any individual propositional variable through- 
out, the resulting formula is a theorem. (The Rule of Sub- 
stitution. ) 

PT2. If P is an axiom or already derived theorem and 
~PvQ is an axiom or already derived theorem, then Q is a 
theorem. (The Rule of Inference or Detachment.) 

_(The symbols “P”, “Q” etc. are here used as metalogical 
variables, which can take as their values any WFF in Calculus P.) 


The problem: To say that a given axiom in P is independent 
of the other axioms is to say that no application or series of 
applications of the transformation rules to these other axioms 
could ever yield the axiom in question as a theorem. The problem 
is therefore to prove in turn of each of the four axioms that it is, 
in this sense, independent of the other three. Clearly this cannot 
be proved by making all the possible derivations from three of 
the axioms which the transformation rules permit, and then 
checking that the fourth axiom is not among them; for the 
transformation rules would permit the derivation of an infinite 
number of theorems from the three axioms. 


Some other method of proof must therefore be found. But 
in following through the stages of such a proof one important 
fact must be borne in mind, and that is that our rules PTr and 
PT2 are rules for the manipulation of symbols and that they 
make no reference to the interpretation of those symbols. No 
doubt we do in fact interpret the symbols (we interpret “p” as a 
propositional variable, “~” as meaning “not”, and so on), and 
no doubt in many contexts it is important to do so; but the point 
is that we can correctly apply PT1 and PT2 without making any 
such interpretation, provided only that we recognise “p”, “q”, 
“r” etc. as variables of some kind, “~” as a monadic operator of 
some kind, and “v” as a dyadic operator of some kind, and that 
we can distinguish WFF’s from expressions which are not WFF’s 
(and the rules for constructing WFF’s are themselves expressed 





1Some text-books of Symbolic Logic (e.g. Ambrose and Laxerowit2z’s 
Fundamentals of Symboko Logic and Basson and O’Connor’s Introduction to 
Symbolic Logic) give a third transformation rule alongaide the two stated 
here, viz. the Rule of Adjunction, which may be stated as follows: If P and Q 
are each of them an axiom or an already derived theorem, then ~(—Pv~Q) 
{ie. PQ] is a theorem. This rule, however, can easily be shown not to be 
independent of PTI and PT2, ie any result which we could obtain by 
means oF it we could equally well obtain by a series of applications of PTI 
an è 
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in terms of how to combine symbols, with no reference to their 
interpretation). 

We shall consider first the simpler problem of proving that 
PAI is independent of PA2. 


To prove this we shall construct another calculus (which 
we shall call “X”), which will be in some ways analogous to P 
and in some ways not. X may be outlined as follows: 


1. The Elements. 
4 ANEN $ OE d es ee 2 ee a i 


(a) Variables: we shall use the symbols “x”, “y”, “z” etc. as 
variables, and this time they may take any one of the three values 
o, 1 and 2. We shall not interpret the variables in any way beyond 
that, nor shall we discuss the question of whether they could be 
interpreted or what their interpretation would be like. We are 
not regarding them as propositional variables, nor are we inter- 
preting the values o, 1 and 2 as numbers, or as truth-values, or as 
anything in particular. All we are saying is that when in X we 
write any variable-symbol, say “x”, this may have the value o, the 
value 1, or the value 2, must have one of these, and cannot have 
more than one. (We might have written any symbols, say “$t”, 
egg and P, instead of “o”, EE and “2”.) 

(b) Two operators, one monadic and the other dyadic, for 
which we shall use the arbitrary symbols “*” afid “t+”. We shall 
define these operators (in the sense in which we defined the 
operators in P) by means of the following tables: 


x + O I 2 
o I o O o 
I (8) I O I 2 
2 2 2]o0o2 0 


These tables are to be understood in the way we explained in 
connection with the defining tables for the operators in P. 


II. Formation Rules. These will exactly parallel the 
formation rules of P. They are: 

(a) Any individual variable is a WFF. 

(b) Any WFE preceded by “*” is a WFF. 


(c) Any two WFF’s with “}” between them, constitute a 
WFF. Once more, nothing which is not constructed in accordance 
with the above rules is to count as a WFF. 
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thereby show that XAr could not be derived from XA2, for the 
table for XAx does not consist solely of o’s, while that for XA2 
does. (In what follows we shall for shortness write “=0 through- 
out” for “has a table consisting solely of o’s.”) 

The demonstration of the statement italicised in the last 
paragraph is as follows: 

Consider XT1. This allows us to substitute any WFF for 
any individual variable, provided we do so wherever that variable 
occurs in the formula. Now our formation rules, together with 
the definitions of the operators, guarantee that any WFF will 
have the value o or the value 1 or the value 2, but not any other 
value and not no value at all. Suppose the variable for which we 
are substituting the WFF is x. If the whole formula in which 
we are making the substitution =o throughout, this means that it 
will have the value o whether x has the value o, the value 1 or the 
value 2, whatever values the other variables may have. So 
whatever WFF we put in the place of x, the whole formula will 
still have the value o. And the same will of course apply in the 
case of any other variable as well as x. 

Now consider XT2. This says that if we are given (or have 
derived from what we are given) (a) a formula X, and (b) 
another formula *X+Y, we are entitled to regard Y as a derived 
formula. In the case we are considering, what we are given is a 
formula or formule each of which =o throughout. Now in our 
first application of XT2, X and *X}¥ must each be one of these 
given formule, or else derived from one of them by XTr. So we 
shall have X=o throughout 

and *X+Y =o throughout. 

Now if X=o throughout, then (by our definition of “*”’) *X=1 
throughout. But if *X=1 throughout and *X+Y =o throughout, 
it follows (by our definition of “}’) that Y=o throughout, which 
was the point to be proved. And on the second application of 
XT2, X and *X+Y must each be either (i) one of the originally 
given formule, or (ii) one derived from one of them by XTr, or 
(iii) one derived by a previous application of XT2 to formule of 
types (i) and/or (ii) ; and the foregoing argument applies again. 
And so forth. 

We have therefore shown that any formula which is derived 
by either or both of the transformation rules from a formula 
which =o throughout, or from a set of formule each of which 
=0 throughout, will itself be =o throughout. And therefore we 
have proved in particular that XAI — *(x}łx) + x— cannot be 
derived from XA2—*y + (xty) — by the transformation rules 
of X. 
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But (to return to Calculus P) we said previously that XAI 
is the exact analogue of PAi and that XAz is the exact analogue 
of PAz; and that the formule which can be derived from PA2 
by the transformation rules of P are exactly those whose 
analogues can be derived from XAz2 by the transformation rules 
of X. Hence if XAz cannot (as we have just shown) be derived 
from XAz2, it follows that PAI cannot be derived from PA2. 


The full independence proof for PA1—the proof that it is 
independent of PAz, PA3 and PA4—is now easy. For it will in 
fact be found that if we construct tables for XA3 and XA4 (the 
analogues of PA3 and PA4), they, like that for XA2, consist 
solely of o’s. The arguments we have already used will therefore 
also show that XAz could not be derived from XA3 or XA4 any 
more than from XAz, or from any combination of XA2, XA3 
and XA4; and consequently PAr cannot be derived from any 
combination of PA2, PA3 and PA4. 


Calculus X cannot of course be used to prove the indepen- 
dence of PA2 from PArt, PA3 and PA4. To prove that, we have 
to construct a further calculus which will be like X in that it will 
resemble P in those respects in which X resembles P, but unlike 
X in that its operators will be differently defined. We have in 
fact to find a new pair of operators, one monadic and the other 
dyadic, (a) such that the table for the analogue of PAz in this 
new calculus will contain a value which does not appear in any 
of the tables for the analogues of PA1, PA3 and PA4; and (b) 
such that we can prove that no application or series of applica- 
tions of the transformation rules to a formula or formule whose 
tables do not contain that value, could yield a formula whose 
table does contain that value. (It is not necessary, it may be, 
added, that the tables for the three axioms should have the same 
identical value throughout, though this happened to be the case 
in calculus X.) 

The tasks of proving the independence of PA3 and PAg are 
of course of a similar nature. 


There is no ready-made recipe for discovering the operators 
we need to prove the independence of a given axiom. We have 
to hunt for them, and the fact that we have failed to find them 
in a given finite time is no guarantee that no such operators can 
be found; for there is an infinite number of possible operators 
which we can choose to investigate. The search would be a finite 
one (in the sense that we could exhaustively survey the field in a 
finite number of steps) if we were confined to the use of three- 
valued operators only (for of these there are only 27 monadic 
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and 729 dyadic ones) ; but we may not be able to discover three- 
valued operators with the properties we are looking for, and then 
we have to try four-valued ones, and so on. Operators which can 
be used to prove the independence of PA2, PA3 and PAq have, 
however, been discovered. Hilbert and Ackermann (Mathe- 
matical Logic, § 13) give the following set (four-valued in each 
case): 











For PA2? : 
* + 0123 
o | 1 o | 0000 
x | o I | OIII 
2 |3 2 |0122 
3 | 2 3 | 0123 
For PA3: 
¥ 7 |0123 
o| 1 o | 0000 
I} oO I | 0123 
2/0 2 |0220 
3 | 2 3 19333 
For PAg: 
* f |0123 
‘ o |] 1 0 | 0000 
tr |o I |0123 
2 |3 2 |0220 
310 3109303 


The disproof of the independence of an axiom would proceed 
by the construction of a proof of that axiom by deriving it from 
the remaining axioms in accordance with the transformation 
rules. As is well known, the fourth of the original set of five 
axioms in Principia Mathematica was subsequently proved in this 
way not to be independent of the other four. 


Victoria University College. 








3 Hilbert and Ackermann use ~p v (pvq) as an axiom instead of our 
(Russelllan) PA2, but the operators which prove its independence of the 
other axioms also serve to prove the independence of PA2. 


THE THOMIST PROOFS OF THEISM 
By G. Sruart WATTS 


The Quinque Viae of St. Thomas Aquinas represent the 
high-water mark of the attempt made by Christian thinkers in 
the West to adapt Greek philosophy to the requirements of 
theological dogma. Certainly, no other equally significant thesis 
along those lines is being worked out to-day. Neither in modern 
Augustinianism nor in the “Lutheran Summa” of Paul Tillich— 
to mention two other major systems of theistic metaphysics—is 
there the same sensitiveness to empirical fact as the basis of 
metaphysical reasoning, or the same concern to present a case 
along rigidly logical lines, without recourse to “truths of revela- 
tion”. Yet, despite the good intentions of Thomism, its meta- 
physics is insecurely based in experience and, in particular, its 
theistic proofs, after careful scrutiny, turn out to be theological, 
rather than philosophical, arguments. Of the two major works 
in which St. Thomas outlines his Five Ways, the Summa contra 
Gentiles deals with both philosophical and theological questions ; 
while the Summa Theologica was written, as St. Thomas himself 
tells us, to provide a systematic and summary account of theology 
for “novices” in that subject. As Fr. F. C. Copleston, S.J., points 
out, “neither Summa can be called a philosophical treatise”? The 
predominantly theological interest of St. Thomas is emphasized 
by the same author in his History of Philosophy, where ‘the 
philosophical weaknesses of the Saint’s arguments are excused 
on the ground that he “was primarily a theologian”, whose object 
was not to present a full philosophical discussion of the theistic 
proofs but rather to give a summary proof of the praeambuli 
fides. In doing this, St. Thomas used the traditional proofs, 
which at least appeared to be based on Aristotle; and, although he 








1Modern Augustinianism romains entangled in intuitionism, whence, 
with the aid of the et a Pat ioe ent, it derives a “logic of the singular” 
which is also “a mystical lo love—yet at the same time a profoundly 
rational one” (Dr. Langmea: ‘Caseerloy, The Christian n Philosophy, 1949, 
p. 288). “God is not known through nature but nature is known in God” 
(op. cit, p. 69). Tillich's rationa) exceeds even that of Thomism: for 
him, God is not only “being-itself’ (ipsum esse) pure being, etc, but one 
who is so far above existence that it is atheistic to speak of his existing at 
all. pte being 18 a question mark requiring the answer, God (Systematro 
Theology, I, 1961, ch. X). Both the Thomist and Tillich darken counsel by 
combining in the same sentence abstract and concrete terms, as though the 
former added something to the sense of the latter. 


2 Aquinas (Pelican Books, 1955); p. 12. Copleston admits that tha 
absence of any systematic philosophic treatise makes it difficult to study 


Aquinas’s philosophy in his own works, entirely apart from Christian 
theology. 
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gave priority to the First Way (the Argument from Motion), 
calling it the via manifestior, the fundamental proof is really the 
third (the Argument from Necessary Being). In the same work 
Copleston says: “It might seem to be rather cavalier behaviour 
on his part to assume that the unmoved mover or the first cause 
or the necessary being is what we call God. . . . I think that we 
must admit that the actual phrases which St. Thomas appends to 
the proofs given in the Summa Theologica (et hoc omnes 
intelligunt Deum, causam efficientem primam quam omnes Deum 
nominant, quod omnes dicunt Deum) constitute, if considered in 
isolation, an over-hasty conclusion; but apart from the fact that 
the Summa Theologica is a summary (and mainly) theological 
text-book, these phrases should not be taken in isolation.”* The 
soundness of this judgment is attested by an attentive study of 
the two Summae. St. Thomas was concerned only incidentally 
with philosophy: he was trying, with its help, to clear the ground 
for and to establish the foundations of the Church’s dogmatic 
system. It is this “rather cavalier behaviour” towards philosophy 
which the non-Thomist inquirer finds profoundly disturbing. Only 
a philosopher with urgent theological needs would leap, e.g., from 
the universal category of causality to a being who is himself 
independent of that category (and, indeed, of all categories) 
and yet is the cause and sustainer of all other beings. Philosophy 
is abandoned in favour of theological advocacy when the former 
is conceived as fulfilling “a humble and ancillary” service to the 
Church, whose privilege it is, “in its knowledge of union and 
love, to pick and choose from the best thought of the world what 
records and orchestrates the divine mystery’* For Jacques 
Maritain, philosophy is subject to the magistracy of faith ;5 while 
for Dr. E. L. Mascall it is “a great dignity” for philosophy to be 
theology’s handmaid, “awed into silence” by the glory confronting 
her.° Utterances of this kind clearly illustrate the predominantly 
theological concern of Thomism, inherited from St. Thomas 
himself. It is perhaps most evident in St. Thomas’s attempt to 
merge the static divine being of Aristotle with the intensely 


3 Vol. II (1950); pp. 845, 342-3. 


4¥Fr. M C. D'Arcy logue? Pluralism and Catholic Orthodoxy”, 
The Month, Vol. IV, No. 1. It remains for an fey yar egg opponent of 
Thomism, however, ” to assign an even lowlier sta to pur osophy as 
charwoman to theology, yet enjoying her own lodgings an of life, 
except when called upon to perform menial offices for theology (Dom 
Illtyd Trethowan, An Essay in Christian Philosophy, 1954.) 

8 St. Thomas Aquinas (1981) . 129-130. Here Maritain echoes the 
Vatican Council’s declaration that ©: aith is above reason” (Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, The Vatican Council (1930), O, p. 265). 


*He Who Is (1948), p. 198; my italics, 
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personal God of the Jews and early Christians. Following this 
attempt, towering metaphysical structures have been erected by 
Thomists upon a very questionable exegesis of certain Old Testa- 
ment passages, thus placing upon Hebrew poetry and history 
mixed with folklore a weight greater than they can bear. An 
outstanding example is the use made by Étienne Gilson? and 
others of the revelation to Moses of the divine name, ehyeh asher 
ehyeh,® which is mistranslated “I am that I am”, or “I am 
because I am”, and is then virtually identified with the Greek 
technical terms for being, rò ðv, rò dvrws dv. The Five Ways take 
their starting-point from this text which, according to Gilson, 
although not itself metaphysics, yet gives rise to metaphysics. 
The sense of the Hebrew words in question is surely “I will be 
what I will be”, since the root meaning of the verb kayah is 
“becoming”, not “being”: the imperfect tense indicates activity 
and a process which is still not completed.2 The name Yahweh 
thus means “He will be”, and would be more fittingly applied to 
a limited, struggling deity—.e., to a deity within, not above, the 
historical process—than to the eternally self-subsistent, change- 
less, impassible One of orthodox theology.%° The shadow of an 
authoritatively prescribed dogmatic system lies over Thomism 
and every other theoretical system which acknowledges “the 
magistracy of faith’. As Gilson puts it, when the believer 
philosophizes, the Faith is always there, and any conflict between 
a man’s faith and his philosophy is a sure sign of philosophic error. 
Principles must then be re-examined and conclusions checked 
until he discovers the mistake that vitiates them. The possibility 
that the Faith itself may be in error is one which Gilson does not 
entertain. Thus, while criticism may for a time enjoy a limited 
autonomy, on all matters which impinge on theology the last word 
is reserved for authority. Once this fact of the pre-eminence of 
dogmatic interests in St. Thomas’s thought is grasped, the 
philosophical defects of his Five Ways become less puzzling; but 
the melancholy results of his readiness to accept gifts from hostile 
hands remain as a warning to theologians: timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes | 





* God and Philosophy (1941) ; The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy (1936). 

* Baodus 3: 13-16. 

5A. S. Peake, Commentary, ad. loo.; 8 Davidson, Hastings’ Drotronary 
of the Brble, TI, p 199. 

Wit is only fair to point out that some Thomists, 6.9., Mascall, are 
More sensitive to the findings of biblical criticism and rest their theistic 
metaphysics upon an evolutionary view of biblical notions of God. 

USM.P, p. 6. 

18Copleston admits that St. Thomas’s synthesis of Chmstianity and 
Aristotelianism was “rather precarious” (op. cit, p 424) 
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Curiously enough, the Thomist theistic proofs are based, not 
upon the being of God but upon his effects. This is surprising, 
in view of the Thomist insistence upon God as the eternally 
self-existent, self-sufficient, “wholly other” being who was under 
no necessity to create the universe. There is only one argument 
which restricts itself to God’s being in trying to prove his 
existence, the so-called Ontological Argument, originally outlined 
in two different forms by St. Anselm.* This proof is rightly 
rejected as invalid by Thomists, following St. Thomas himself, 
and therefore need not detain us here. Yet this discredited proof 
is the only classical theistic argument which sees clearly what is 
required, and accordingly attempts to base itself not upon the 
universe but upon God himself.1* In falling, it is the metaphysical 
Samson which drags down the entire orthodox structure and 
involves it in its own ruin. 


Rejecting the Ontological Argument as beginning and ending 
with the mere concept of God, St. Thomas tried to mark out five 
ways in which the universe implies God and makes it necessary 
for us to believe in him. When we examine these Five Ways 
closely, we shall find that they are not five separate arguments for 
theism, but five aspects or forms of a single argument, that no 
less than the Ontological Argument they fail to rise from the 
concept of God to the being of God, and that, consequently, they 
must be abandoned if progress in inquiry is to be made. At best, 
they would prove only the existence of an impersonal deity, or 
deities, resembling rather the Prime Mover (or Movers) of 
Aristotle’s own philosophy than the God of Christian orthodoxy. 
And, in its turn, Aristotle’s Prime Mover resembles rather the 
Platonic Form of the Good than the Judaeo-Christian God. For 
the Prime Mover is not an active Creator; but one who, while 
remaining unaware of the world’s existence (since awareness of 
imperfection would itself be an imperfection), attracts the world 
to himself (or itself), and in that way supplies a dynamic towards 
perfection. 

The appeal to God’s effects—the universe—breaks down; 
for if we assert that they do not exist apart from God, that only 
by the constant exercise of the divine sustaining power do they 
remain in being, then they have no distinguishing features of their 
own and so do not exist. If, however, we assert that they exist 
apart from God, then it follows that God must be limited and 











u For a recent examination of these two fo see D. P. Henry, “The 
Proalogion Proofs”, Philosophwal Quarterly, Vol. V, No 19. 

u See Dr R. P. Anschutz, “Four Men Talk about God”, this Journal, 
Vol. XII, Nos 2, 3. 
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influenced by them, just as he limits and acts upon them. It 
might be argued that God, in creating, performed a xérwois, or 
self-emptying, voluntarily limiting without in any way renouncing 
his all-sovereign power, in order that his creation might enjoy a 
relative independence. But would not that be a mere sham and 
not independence at all? This question of dependence is funda- 
mental in Thomism, as we shall see later. So far as any 
significance at all can be assigned to the notion of “relative 
independence”, it would be nothing more than nonentity repre- 
sented as entity: things would not have their own characteristic 
ways of behaving and so would not be able to interact with that 
which constantly maintains them in being. The orthodox view 
is that an occurrence would collapse into non-existence the 
moment the divine support was withdrawn. Apart from the entire 
absence of evidence for such assertions, there would be no collapse 
of creatures into non-existence, for, on the orthodox thesis, 
nothing but God would exist. If God is being itself, then, 
logically, there is nothing apart from God. And if all power is 
with God, then there is nothing apart from him upon which that 
power could be exerted; for power or force is a relation between 
entities. There could be no opposition to an all-powerful being ; 
hence, nothing would evoke that power, and there would be no 
being to exert it. (These are instances of the way in which 
Thomism leads logically through pantheism to atheism.) If a 
thing has its own characteristics, then, whatever its origin and its 
relation to other things, it is not maintained in being by anything 
else. If we could suppose it to lack features of its own, and to 
be entirely dependent upon the self-existent, self-sufficient One, 
then it could not prove the existence of that One, for it would not 
exist. 

In what follows, I propose to examine briefly the three 
major Thomist a posteriori proofs, the Arguments from Motion, 
Causality, and Contingency, which may fairly be called different 
aspects of the one Cosmological Argument, though this term is 
often restricted to the Third Proof. The two less important 
arguments (which also, like the others, are aspects of the Cosmo- 
logical Argument)—the Henological Proof, or argument from 
degrees of being and of good, and the Teleological Proof or 
argument from design’*—will be dealt with incidentally, since 
space does not permit a fuller treatment; and, in any case, the 





te his penetrating criticiam of teleology, “Design” (this Journal, Vol. 
XIM, 4), Professor John Anderson has carried the method of Hume to 
ita AVAN conclusion. See algo C. D. Broad, Religion, Philosophy, and 
Payohtoal Ae sees nor Professor W. T. Stace, ReHgion and the 
Modern Mind (19 
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significant issues which they raise emerge in discussion of the first 
three proofs. 


1. The Kinetological Proof, or Argumertt from Motion, St. 
Thomas’s vie manifestior of theistic proof, considers motion as a 
passing from one form of being to another; that is, as becoming, 
rather than being; and as synonymous, in its widest sense, with 
change. In motion or change potentiality becomes actuality by 
the operation of something already in act: e.g., fire, which is 
actually hot, makes wood, which is only potentially hot, to be 
actually hot. By doing this, fire moves and changes wood. There 
is, therefore, a Being who moves and changes all things, yet is 
himself unmoved, because he is the actuality of all things.** 

This argument is shattered by the empirical fact that neither 
actuality nor “potentiality” is encountered apart from change. In 
the process of changing, novel features emerge; for the end of a 
process is not hidden or “potential” in the beginning. In fairness 
to the Thomist, it must be pointed out that he tries—unsuccess- 
fully, in my opinion—to dissociate himself from the view that 
potentiality is a kind of indefinite actual being concealed in the 
object. He argues that potentiality cannot be conceived in itself 
but only “by means of the act with which it is correlated”. It “is 
capacity for the realization of some perfection”; and this realized 
perfection is the “act” or realized actuality, the thing which is 
achieved by the operation. A billiard ball at rest is immobile, but 
it is not immovable: it is capable of being moved; it has in itself 
the capacity for motion, the potentiality for movement. Clay is 
potentially any of the things into which it may be fashioned. 
“This potentiality is something real. The bowl is really in the 
clay, not indeed actually but potentially. Otherwise, the potter 
would try in vain to make a bowl out of it. We cannot make a 
bowl out of water, because water has not in it any potentiality 
in regard to such an object.” I have given these extracts from a 
very able—and very orthodox—Anglican Thomist, Dr. H. S. 
Box,?* so that the doctrine of potentiality may be stated fairly 
before it is criticized. If we ask, Is potentiality in being?, Dr. 
Box’s answer is that it is “mid-way between being and not-being” ; 
“more than nonentity, but less than the achieved real thing”. Now 
this is an unnecessarily mystifying and cumbersome way of 
speaking about potentiality. Stripped of metaphysical adorn- 
ments, all that “potentiality” amounts to is this: an entity exists 








“The essential int is that God does not merely initiate the motion 
but AA it, ano e weakness of the First Way is that it fells to make 
this clear” (Dr. € L. Mascali, Bæstence and Analogy, 1949, p 75) 

"The World and God, 1934 (pp. 88, 89). 
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which, if certain conditions are fulfilled, will change into some- 
thing else. There is no need whatever to have recourse to 
confused notions of a state “mid-way between being and not- 
being”: a thing either is in being or it is not. The “something 
real” is not the “potentiality” of the Thomist but actual entities 
and their interaction. The bowl is not “really” in the unshaped 
clay, whether actually or “potentially”. Granted certain types of 
interaction, the clay will be fashioned into a bowl; but we do not 
attempt to make bowls out of water, because experience has 
taught us that it would be useless to try.!® The Thomist tries 
hard to avoid the accusation of occultism, of holding that there is 
some indefinite thing hidden in the object; but he lays himself 
open to it by speaking of potentiality in the way that we have 
criticized. Empirical observation can find nothing “metaphysical”, 
occult, or “beyond experience” in natural developments; there is 
no mysterious unfolding of an end which somehow was there 
from the beginning, no transition from not-being through some- 
thing a little more than not-being, to being itself. But even if we 
could observe the Prime Mover initiating or sustaining change, 
the things which he changed would be distinct from him, other- 
wise he would have nothing to work upon; hence they could not 
be “explained” in terms of the Prime Mover. And, in his relation- 
ships with them, he would not only change them but would 
himself be changed by them. That is why some modern theists, 
who realize this, refuse to speak of God as a cause, since this 
would imply either a change in something other than God, already 
existing, or else a change in God himself, who by that act would 
pass from a state of non-creativeness to one of creativeness.”” 


The Law of Inertia in modern physics, anticipated by 
William of Ockham in his criticism of Aquinas’s First Way, is 
adduced by Whittaker as a decisive refutation of St. Thomas’s 
Argument from Motion.? Yet it would not add a single cubit to 
the stature of that argument if the law were disproved to-morrow. 
For if it were true that no entity is in motion except through the 
influence of some other thing, this would simply mean that things 
interact, and would not in the least imply the existence of a First 
Mover (or Movers) to initiate the process of interaction, on the 





18 See the incidental but illuminating remarks about potentiality by 

Professor John Anderson, “Freudianism in Society’, this Journal, Vol. 

No. 1. Dr. Mascall frankly admits that, “like most of the concepts 

that ‘Thomism has adopted, the notions of potenttali and act do not 
ultimately explain anything” (op. cit., p. 43, his italics 


Gao G. Dawes Hicks, The Philosophical Bases of Theism (1939), 
p P 


Sir Edmund Whittaker, Space and Spirit (1946), pp. 45-47. 
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ground that things could not exist at all without it. One could 
begin to make out a plausible case for an existence which did not 
imply motion and change only by postulating the Parmenidean 
One, and the reductio ad absurdum of Pythagoreanism which it 
effected by showing that the intervals between the units must 
themselves also be units, and so ruling out all possibility of 
diversity, motion and change. 


2. The Aetiological Proof, or Argument from Efficient 
Causality, may be stated briefly in this way. It begins with our 
experience of things acting, and of their dependence on other 
agents for their existence and their causal activity. There is thus 
in the world an order of efficient causality, an interrelation, of 
varying degrees of complexity, of causes and effects. A thing 
cannot cause its own existence. It is impossible that the sequence 
of efficient causes should extend to infinity: that a series of causes, 
each of which depends for its existence on another cause, should 
be infinite. The conclusion, so it is asserted, is inescapable: there 
exists a First Cause, itself uncaused, which yet is, directly or 
indirectly, the cause of everything apart from itself. And to this 
First Cause, “everyone gives the name of God”. 

When we scrutinize this proof, however, we see that it is 
merely an example of question-begging. It asserts that the very 
existence of causation implies a First Cause, thus assuming the 
very thing which it is supposed to prove. This is admitted by 
some Thomist philosophers, e.g., by Fr. John Horgan.» The fact 
that a thing cannot cause its own existence does not necessitate a 
belief in an “Uncaused Cause”, whatever that may mean. On 
the contrary, it exposes the illogicality of such a belief; and it 
shows, further, that the attempt to place God outside and above 
all classes and categories makes nonsense of any attempt at 
logical thought. Just when we have recognized causality as a 
universal condition of existence, the theologically minded 
philosopher tells us that’ although our reasoning is perfectly valid 
so far as mere creatures are concerned, there is one tremendous 
exception which ‘it leaves out of account: the Creator is entirely 
above and completely distinct from every genus, and is himself 
exempt from the law, which applies to the cosmos, that every 
event must have a cause. These large exceptions remove God 
from the logic of situations to the region of the unintelligible and 
the unutterable. A man can continue as long as he wishes with this 





“The Proof for the Existence of God", Phslosophtoal Studies (Maynooth, 
Etre), II, p. 71: “The principle of causation in its absolutely universal sense 
cannot be a premise the proof for God, since it is equivalent to the 
conclusion, and to this extent the critics are right” 
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game of making exceptions to universal categories; but he will 
play alone, for logic will long since have deserted him. 


It is maintained by Thomists that the notion of efficient 
causality arises as a result of our asking why, and not merely 
how, things occur. And this Proof from Efficient Causality is 
concerned primarily with causes which keep things in being 
(causes in esse), not with causes which bring things into existence 
(causes in fieri). “It must be stressed”, Dr. Mascall says, “that 
a cause is needed for the continued existence of a being just as 
much as for its original production. If the question ‘Why did it 
begin?’ needs answering, so does the question ‘Why does it go 
on?’, and just as it would be maintained that unless something 
had produced it it could not have begun to be, so also it must be 
maintained that unless something was preserving it it would 
collapse into non-existence. .. . We are not, therefore, arguing 
about a chain of causes stretching back into the past, but about a 
chain of causes existing in the present and each depending on the 
one beyond.” Nor are we trying to reach a first member of the 
series who differs from other members only in that he is first: 
the Cause must be outside the series if the series itself is to 
exist; and this would be so even if the causal chain itself had an 
infinite number of members. “The argument in its essence is 
simply this: that in the world we find any number of causes of 
things, but they all demand causes for themselves. We must 
therefore either give up philosophizing altogether or admit the 
existence of a Cause which does not require a cause for itself.” *? 


The tendency of the Thomist proofs to run into one another 
has often been noted; and the above formulation of the Second 
Proof shows very clearly that it is only another aspect of the 
Cosmological Argument or the Proof of Necessary Being. Much 
as Thomists would dislike this way of putting it, their theistic 
position rests uneasily upon something that might fairly be called 
“occult”—a mysterious first cause, necessary being, something 
“other”, “higher” than empirical entities. The questions “why 
did it begin?”’, “why does it go on?”, will receive only an occult 
answer, for philosophy and science have none to offer, outside 
the very restricted field of human purpose. Philosophy and 
science can deal significantly with questions about how things 
originate and proceed, by inquiring into empirical antecedents 
and environment; they never encounter entities beyond space and 
time which yet somehow work out their purposes within space 
and time. Nor do they encounter a spatio-temporal totality of 





7 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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things which necessitates a single cause. In any case, no Thomist 
has yet shown why we may not simply accept the fact that things 
react upon and influence one another in a variety of ways and 
with a variety of effects without making a metaphysical mystery 
out of it by calling in some being wholly other than the com- 
plexity, or any element in the complexity, which he is supposed 
to have originated and to keep in being. If he is wholly other 
than his creation, how could he originate it and maintain it in 
being? The same kind of question emerges in an examination of 
the Teleological Proof or Argument from Design, in which the 
existence of supernatural intelligence is posited to account for 
the “unconscious co-operation” of non-intelligent material beings 
in working towards ends.’ But if events are very different from 
what might have been expected, there is no logical appeal from 
the fact that they are such, and not other; any explanation of 
them, any discussion of features and tracing of causal connec- 
tions, will arise from an examination of the facts themselves, 
not from something “wholly other” than them. The Thomist 
destroys the “unconscious co-operation”—or, more accurately, 
the observable interconnection of things—by attributing it to an 
unseen divine mind everywhere at work in the world, thus 
making it God’s activity and not that of the things themselves. 
His appeal to “order” as evidence of God breaks down, since 
things could not exist at all without “order”—+.e., causal connec- 
tion: what we call “chaos” in everyday experience is nonetheless 
“ordered”. By attributing “order” or the regularities of events 
to the operation of a divine mind, the Thomist assumes that 
“disorder” is in itself more probable than “order”; whereas any 
other course which things might have taken would have been no 
less improbable than that which in fact they have taken. And, 
like all others who speak of natural “harmony”, “co-operation” 
and the like, he tends to be highly selective, finding harmony in 
interconnections of which he approves ‘and neglecting the 
irrational “surds’, the deep-seated conflicts, the irreconcilable 
oppositions which are no less prominent in nature. Recalling 
Mascall’s assertion, why should we “give up philosophizing 
altogether” if, without exception, we find a multitude of causes 
which all, in turn, demand causes for themselves? All the 
evidence is of multiplicity and complexity, of change and 
exchange: in Heraclitus’s exalted words, “this world [or world- 
order] did none of the gods or men make; but it always was and 





sof. Dr. A. C. Bwing’s rationalist treatment of “the extraordinary 
intricacy” of the body’s adaptation to serve its own ends (The Fundamental 
Questions of Philosophy, 1951; p. 228 n.) 
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is and shall be: an ever-living fire, kindling in measures and 
going out in measures”.** St. Thomas himself insisted that the 
temporal beginning of the world is not proved by reason but is 
accepted on ecclesiastical authority ;?° and because of this and the 
further fact that the more cautious Thomists no longer press the 
objections to “infinite regress” which formerly were emphasized, 
such questions need not be taken up here. 


3. The Cosmological Proof, or Argument from Necessary 
Being, reasons from contingent being to necessary being, from 
that which is capable of non-existence to that which is not. It is 
held that the very existence of contingent beings involves the 
existence of necessary being, i.e., being which, from its very 
nature, cannot lack existence. We have to look beyond these 
derived, contingent beings for their explanation and, in doing so, 
we find ourselves confronted by other things which also require 
explanation, since their existence, too, is contingent. Hence a 
complete explanation would take us beyond such things to some- 
thing which exists in its own right, and which is outside the 
complexity of things which we call “Nature”. Thus a study of 
Nature, it is maintained, leads us to the existence of something 
on which Nature depends. 

This proof may be stated very simply as an argument that 
change is an imperfection: things change because they lack that 
which can be supplied only by things with more stability, more 
being. The changing, it is asserted, requires and implies the 
changeless. 

In answering this, we may recall what we said earlier about 
the futility of seeking an “explanation” of things in other things, 
or in some mysterious power or person above or behind things. 
The patient study of the facts, in the light of progressively more 
adequate hypotheses, the attempt to describe them fully as they 
are and in relation to other things, will supply its own explana- 
tion without recourse to “something which is what it is in its own 
right”—-as though there were anything which does not exist “in 
its own right”—+ e., with its own distinctive features, at a par- 
ticular place and a particular time. “Derivation” can refer only 
to origin, not to ontological status: an entity may be originated 
and physically sustained by others, yet it interacts with those 
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others on ontologically “equal terms”; its status in being in no 
way depends upon theirs; and its annihilation is not logically 
entailed in theirs. Although effects exhibit novel features, they 
are under the same categories of situations as apply to their 
causes. Both causes and effects fall within the one logic of events. 
Because of this, there can be no being outside “Nature’—.e., 
outside events in space and time—on which all other beings 
depend. The distinction between contingent being and necessary 
being simply does not hold. And the ghost of “potentiality” 
which haunts this and all the other Thomist proofs can be laid 
once and for all by attention to the facts themselves. The notion 
of grades of being, which this proof assumes and which is central 
in the Fourth Proof, the Henological Argument, is to be rejected 
as unrealistic for the same reasons which led us to reject the 
Thomist doctrine of potentiality. 

It should be noted that the Third Way of Aquinas uses con- 
tingency in a sense which is radically different from that in which 
we use it in everyday life. We employ it of a relation between 
things, of the empirical fact that one occurrence is contingent 
upon some other determinate happening, that there are necessary 
conditions of occurrence; whereas to the Thomist the world is 
contingent upon some being outside it and wholly different from 
it. We have in mind the connection between events in space and 
time, while the Thomist thinks of the relation between those 
events (or the totality of events) and a being wholly distinct 
from them. (Indeed, the strict Thomist would contend that the 
relationship is onesided: it is proper to speak of the relationship 
of the creature to God, but not of God’s relationship to the 
creature—a strange haunting, indeed, of personal theism by the 
ghost of Aristotle’s impersonal theism!) The Thomist has in 
mind the connection between the dependent and that on which it 
depends not only for origin but also for its ontological status.?* 
But this leap from the argument that “X is contingent upon Y” 
to “therefore X is contingent upon God”, is no less breath-taking 
than the leap of Kierkegaard and his varied brood of existen- 
tialists across the void to God, to oneself, or to death. If X is 
contingent upon Y, then our conclusion that X is contingent upon 
God contradicts the premise whence we set out.?" 





* This unique meaning of contingency and dependence gives a special 
colouring to the Thomist doctrine of analogy, but I omit discussion of that 
doctrine here, since many Thomuists contend that it arises only after the 
fact of self-existent being has been demonstrated. 

x See Professor P H. Partridge, “Contingency”, this Journal, Vol. XVI, 
No. 1. Box, in criticizing Mill’s argument against a First Cause, makes a 
typically rationalist distinction between the circumstances of causation 
(causality as we experience it) and the essence of causation (the ontological 
dependence of the entity upon the Creator); op. ctt, p. 144 
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Some orthodox Thomists freely admit that the contingency 
of the universe can be proved without ipso facto proving God’s 
existence—a very significant admission, indeed, in view of the 
familiar Thomist claim that the very existence of finite, con- 
tingent being implies the existence of necessary being. Hume 
showed that there was nothing self-evidently absurd in the hypo- 
thesis which maintains that the universe is contingent without 
at the same time implying a knowledge of God’s existence. 
And we have already noted St. Thomas’s admission that 
there is nothing in reason against the view that the universe 
has always existed. On the Thomist view, then, there is 
nothing irrational in the notion that the universe has always 
existed without a temporal beginning. Further, if it were 
self-evidently absurd to maintain that the universe exists con- 
tingently without God, then the existence of God would be 
self-evidently true; and this no Thomist accepts. All these are 
extremely significant admissions, which certainly do not render 
any easier their attempt to argue to an uncaused First Cause or a 
Necessary Being. They cannot, on their own thesis, deny the 
logical priority of the finite to the Infinite; and this compels the 
admission that the existence of God is not actually apprehended, 
even confusedly, when finite being is apprehended as a datum in 
the theistic proof. They must try to work out the implications of 
finite being, without actually glimpsing God even through the 
distorting medium of finite being. As the finite is logically prior 
to the Infinite, we are warned, in Fr. Horgan’s words, that 
“neither before nor after the proof for God have we a concept 
of Infinite Being, which is either proper or adequate or even 
positive in content”. No qualities of Infinite Being can be 
posited: the idea of Infinite Being is negative, not positive, and 
the mathematical notion of infinity is irrelevant to the discussion. 
“Even infinite space or infinite time we conceive not as some- 
thing positively infinite, but only as an indefinitely expanding 
finite. A fortiori we have no positive idea of God.” If we cannot 
specify a single quality of the divine being, but have to content 
ourselves with negatives, how can we talk about God at all, and 
how can we assert definitely that he is not this or that when 
we have no positive idea of what he is? We cannot say what 
God is not unless we have some notion of what he is: that is, 
unless we can specify at least some of his qualities. The Thomist 
admits that we cannot give any account of the Infinite because, 
until we know that God exists, we cannot attach a real meaning 
to infinity. It is a Thomist, not an opponent of Thomism, who 
declares that “The ‘infinite background’ against which the finite 
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universe is supposed to be defined is purely imaginary”; and that 
what is “imagined is not positive infinity, but only the possibility 
of an indefinitely expanding finite”. Infinity, then, as used by 
the Thomist, is not the infinity of spatio-temporal reality, but is 
“Infinite Being [which] is, in Itself, purely positive perfection, 
actually existing, the Plenitude of being, which no finite mind 
can conceive positively and which acquires meaning only relatively 
to finite being through the proof for the existence of God”.?® 
Nothing is done to show that these impressive terms have any 
content; indeed, we are warned that we cannot form any positive 
notion of them whatsoever. Every avenue to a positive conception 
of God’s being is closed; on the admission of even the most 
orthodox Thomists, the Five Ways are as useless here as any other 
supposed path to Infinite Being, in giving us any positive account 
of what lies at the far end. There is not the slightest advance in 
Thomism on the Brahmin neti, neti (not this, not that) answer 
to any inquirer as to Brahman’s properties. All empirical notions 
of infinity are excluded from the definition of Infinite Being; 
and we are presented, instead, with something totally different 
from the infinite space and time of mathematics and physics. 
Only by forcing the multiplicity of things into a totality, and then 
positing the need for a cause wholly other than the totality, can 
we arrive at the veiled Infinite Being of the Thomist’s meta- 
physical dream-time. 

Equally unconvincing is the attempt to show that this Infinite 
Being is logically necessary to contingent being, particularly when 
the special Thomist use of “contingency” is remembered. Indeed, 
all attempts to show that belief in God is “logically necessary” 
have broken down. A thing is logically necessary only in the 
sense that logic finds it to be the case. Since causality is a 
universal category of situations, it is logically necessary that an 
event B should have a cause, but it is not logically necessary that 
the cause of B is A. Both the causes and the properties of things 
are “given” or observable: there is nothing in the logical descrip- 
tion of being and its conditions to necessitate them. There is no 
single necessitating principle for all occurrences, nor a Leibnitzian 
plurality of original necessitating factors from which all sub- 
sequent occurrences unconditionally follow.*° 

It is interesting to find an eminent Thomist philosopher, Fr. 
D. J. B. Hawkins, attempting to dismiss as unworthy of careful 





28 Fr. John Horgen, op. ott.; his italics, 
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attention Kant’s objections to “necessary being” and ther 
implicitly conceding them." Discussing the Ontological Argument, 
he admits that if we begin with mere concepts we must end with 
them; hence “it is impossible to argue from the logical to the 
real order”. It is strange that Fr. Hawkins fails to see that this 
admission is as devastating to the Cosmological Argument as it is 
to the Ontological Argument; for in both proofs there is the 
notion of a being the nature or essence of which implies its 
existence. Kant’s basic criticism of the Cosmological Proof is 
not weakened by minor defects?? in his argument: since existence 
cannot be inferred from concepts, there can be no necessary 
being; and, with the demolition of necessary being, the Five 
Ways disappear. On this question of necessary being, Hume’s 
logical acumen is no less evident than Kant’s. His oft-quoted 
words are worth quoting again.** He directs attention to the 
“evident absurdity in pretending to demonstrate a matter of fact, 
or to prove it by any arguments a priori’, and continues: 
“nothing is demonstrable, unless the contrary implies a contra- 
diction. Nothing, that is distinctly conceivable, implies a contra- 
diction. Whatever we conceive as existent, we can also conceive 
as non-existent, There is no being, therefore, whose non-existence 
implies a contradiction. Consequently, there is no being, whose 
existence is demonstrable.” To the assertion that God is neces- 
sarily existent because, if we knew his whole essence or nature, 
we should see that it is just as impossible for him not to exist as 
for twice two not to be four, Hume replies that such knowledge 
is, obviously, beyond our faculties while they remain the same as 
at present. “It will still be possible for us, at any time, to conceive 
the non-existence of what we formerly conceived to exist; nor 
can the mind ever lie under a necessity of supposing any object 
to remain always in being; in the same manner as we lie under a 
necessity of always conceiving twice two to be four. The words, 
therefore, necessary being, have no meaning; or, which is the 
same thing, none that is consistent.” When Cleanthes, into whose 
mouth this argument is put, goes on to ask why the material 
universe may not be the necessary being, he himself furnishes the 
answer by showing that “the uniting of these parts into a whole, 
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. .. is performed merely by an arbitrary act of the mind, and has 
no influence on the nature of things”.** 


Conclusion.—The notion of dependence is the supreme 
example of Thomist relativism; for we are invited to seek the 
qualities of things in their relations, 4.e., in their dependence upon 
God; relations which, if they could be demonstrated, would tell 
us nothing of the properties of the things themselves. But the 
Thomists do not even show that there are any relationships 
between things and God, since the spatio-temporal realm and the 
“transfinite”’, transcendental order are absolutely different and 
distinct from each other. Again and again in discussions of the 
Five Ways, the question turns up like Hera’s stinging fly to 
plague the luckless Thomist Io: how, on a consistently dualist 
thesis, can there be contact of any kind between God and the 
world since there are no terms common to both? The question is 
all the more troublesome, since no positive qualities of any kind 
can be distinguished in God himself. No Thomist has ever come 
within sight of a logical solution of this problem, for the very 
good reason that none can be found. Yet it is in terms of this 
utterly transcendent being, of which nothing positively is known, 
that the world of space and time is to be explained! But it has 
not been shown that there is only one utterly transcendent being: 
there might be a multiplicity of Prime Movers, as Aristotle 
thought possible ;*° or the Prime Mover, First Cause, Necessary 
Being, etc., might be different deities. And even if the existence 
of one transcendent deity had been established, it would not by 
any means necessarily follow that he is the perfectly good being 
of the Henological Proof. 


It will be seen from all this that, although Thomism claims 
an empirical basis—nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu—it 
jettisons experience when it begins to talk about God. It invites 
us to study the empirical fact of finite beings, but we are not to 
suppose that by the exercise of natural powers we can directly 
apprehend God, that he is the terminal object of acts of percep- 
tion, or that it is only through finite beings that we can perceive 
him. On the contrary, we are to understand that our acts of 
perception terminate in the finite beings, not in God; and that it 





™ Professor G. E Hughes's proposal (Mind, n.s, VoL LVIII, No. 229) 
to reformulate the “necessary being” argument as “the proposition ‘God 
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restatement ıs only another way of saying “necessary being exists”. In 
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is only too easy for us to grasp them in their “bare particularity” 
and so derive from them no notion of a Creator.’ It is, of course, 
simply not true that we ever perceive an entity in its “bare par- 
ticularity” : in one and the same act of perception an entity is 
grasped not merely as a thing but as a sort of thing, as a member 
of a class and not as an isolated individual; and if we did not 
observe generality at the outset, we could never reach it by 
stringing particulars together. The important point here, how- 
ever, is the Thomist admission that the Five Ways, after all, do 
not terminate in God, but in the familiar world of space and time. 
The inquirer, like Chesterton’s eager explorer, reaches what he 
takes to be a hitherto undiscovered country, only to find that he 
has returned to the place whence he set out! It is because of the 
supposed ontological and other imperfections of finite beings that 
the divine being is said to be “necessary” and to contain perfec- 
tions which no finite being can even dimly apprehend. What has 
happened, however, is that, having forsaken the Heraclitean logic 
of the “common”, the Thomist has followed his Five Ways into 
the sterile dualism of a God and a world which “are, in all rigour, 
incommensurable”, and which, therefore, can be brought into 
contact with each other only in phantasy. His rejection of logic 
in favour of what may fairly be called a “logic of the singular” 
makes him, in the end, an unwilling bedfellow with his 
Augustinian opponent. 


Sydney. 
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SOUND SLEEP AND SOUND SCEPTICISM 


By Rosert Brown 


A controversy which had its origin in an article in Mind by 
Miss Margaret MacDonald? but which owed its development to 
various authors,? has now been rejuvenated by Mr. Norman 
Malcolm. He wishes to conscript one more member for the 
growing army of pointless laments and his candidate is familiar. 
It is this: “I cannot tell whether at this moment I am awake or 
sound asleep and dreaming.” It is a mistake, he argues, to claim 
“either that you can tell or cannot tell (in the sense of determine) 
that you are sound asleep and dreaming, or that you are awake”. 
For, he goes on, if you are in a state of sound sleep you are not, 
as many philosophers have believed, in a state of consciousness. 
In order to make the test that will enable you to tell whether you 
are awake or sound asleep you must be in some state other than 
that of sound sleep. Nothing depends upon the results of the 
test, says Malcolm, and, therefore, the “How can I tell?” question 
to which the test is the presumed answer is, like the test itself, 
not genuine. There can be no such test as philosophers, Descartes 
among them, have offered for distinguishing sleeping from 
waking. “The notion of a person’s determining whether he 
himself is awake or sound asleep is senseless.” 

I suggest that it is a mistake to say that a person in a state 
of sound sleep can never (logically) be in any state of conscious- 
ness, and that even if we grant this claim we can yet show that 
the attack on The Sceptic’s Question is misleading. I shall take 
up first the arguments concerning the state of the sound sleeper 
and shall then consider the assault on the sceptic’s lament, an 
assault which the earlier arguments are intended to support. 


I 
By drawing a distinction between being half asleep and 
sound asleep, Malcolm wishes to make clear that a person who 
is sound asleep is not in any state of consciousness. The sound 
sleeper cannot have any thoughts, feelings, sensations or emotions 





1 “Bleeping and Waking”, April, 1953. 

2L. E. Thomas, “Waking. and Dreaming”, Analysis, June, 1953. M. J. 
Baker, “Sleeping and Waking”, Mind, October, 1854. T. Yost and D. Kalish, 
“Miss MacDonald on Sleeping and Waking”, Philosophical Quarterly, April, 
1956, W. Von Leyden, “Sleeping and Waking”, Mind, April, 1956 
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in the sense in which a person not sound asleep can have them. If 
this is so, then “the content of a dream and a waking episode” 
cannot be the same. Two sets of criteria for each state of sleep 
are given by Malcolm as those commonly used, one set for 
determining whether a person is now asleep and another set for 
deciding whether someone was asleep. 

Suppose now that someone has a nightmare; he thrashes 
about in bed, screams, and eventually awakes with a pervading 
sense of anxiety that remains with him all day. He describes this 
as being a continuation of the anxiety he felt in his nightmare. 
This, according to Malcolm, is a mistake. How shall we correct 
him? Shall we say, for example, something like the following: 
“In your nightmare you simply dream that you felt anxious. It 
does not matter that when you awoke your heart was pounding, 
your pulse rapid, you skin moist, and that you felt anxious for 
some hours afterwards. Your present anxiety is not a continua- 
tion of your dream anxiety.” Or shall we say, instead, “You 
were not sound asleep, for while satisfying all the other criteria 
of sound sleep, you did not satisfy these: that your body be inert 
and your breathing rhythmical. You can certainly dream in a 
sound sleep, but if you stir about and cry aloud, then you are 
merely half asleep.” ¢ 

If we make the first answer, we may do so because we 
believe, as Malcolm apparently does, that a dreamt fear of snakes 
does not imply that the dreamer was actually afraid of snakes. 
Now it is surely correct to say that a dreamt fear of snakes does ' 
not imply, in any sense of the word “imply”, an actual fear of 
snakes. A person may dream that he is being strangled by a 
python, may knot the bed-clothes and call for help. When he 
awakens, he may be trembling and for some time show clear 
signs of being afraid of snakes, especially of large ones. It may 
then be said that a person does not display such behaviour unless 
he is afraid of snakes, consciously or unconsciously, before his 
dream ; and this may be taken to indicate that the dreamt fear of 
snakes does imply an actual fear of snakes before the dream 
rather than after it. This is incorrect, however. The dream fear 
does not imply that the dreamer is actually afraid -of snakes 
either before or after his dream. The dream fear may, for 
example, have a correct Freudian interpretation. If so, it may 
indicate that the dreamer is afraid before his dream or after it, 
but not of snakes. He is afraid of something else. Naturally the 
statement that Pamela dreamt that she was afraid of snakes does 
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not entail the statement that she was actually afraid of snakes. 
But they are not incompatible. Yet to say that a dreamt fear of a 
particular thing does not imply an actual fear of that thing (or 
kind of thing) is quite different from saying that a dreamt fear 
is never a genuine fear. A dreamer may have genuine emotions 
although they may not be about what the dreamer takes them to 
be about. Thus in a nightmare the physiological symptoms of 
intense emotion may be present and these may continue to be 
present after the person is awake. As a matter of fact, the 
person often has to be comforted after he has awakened. He 
has to be reassured that there is nothing to fear, and this is 
especially difficult in those cases where the dream is a symptom 
of neurotic anxiety. After all, there is something that the person 
fears, awake or asleep, even though he does not consciously know 
what it is. Again, it is a commonplace of parental lore that 
young children have to learn to distinguish dream fears from 
waking fears. If the view being attacked is correct, we shall 
have to argue that children, but not adults, can have emotions 
while sound asleep. Then there are the dreams that fill the 
dreamer with what long before Freud were called “nameless 
terrors”, a kind that may persist long after the dream has ended. 
The sleeper enmeshed in a nightmare of this sort may express 
by his movements and speech the kind of behaviour that, if 
expressed while he was awake, would be called “fear”. In such a 
case, what is the crucial difference between the nameless terror 
-of the nightmare and that of the waking hours? 


The sound sleeper is no better placed to think than he is to 
have emotions, says Malcolm. To go to sleep with a problem and 
to awake from a sound sleep with a solution is not to say that the 
sleeper has thought of a solution in the sense in which he can 
think of a solution in his waking hours. He has simply awakened 
with a solution; no thought has occurred to him. But tempting 
as it is to hold this view, it does turn the whole affair into magic. 
I can go to my office in the morning with a problem and return 
home in the evening with an answer. And I can awake from a 
sound sleep and truthfully utter the words “I have thought of 
an answer”. If the one case is an example of thinking, then surely 
so is the other. 


There are two kinds of sound sleep. These are related to 
the two ways in which a person can be unconscious. He may be 
unconscious in the sense of simply being dead to the outside 
world. He may also be unconscious in the sense of having no 
mental life, no thoughts or emotions. A person may be uncon- 
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scious in the first sense without being unconscious in the second. 
He can also be physically active while in a dreamless sleep; - 
though he cannot, of course, respond to questions or commands 
and yet remain unconscious in the sense of having no mental life. 
The two kinds of sound sleep corresponding to these are (1) the 
sleep in which the person remains unconscious to external stimuli, 
but has genuine thoughts and emotions in dreams and (2) the 
sleep in which the person, whatever his physical state, has no 
dreams, thoughts or emotions. It is only this second type of 
sound sleep that Malcolm recognizes. In it there is certainly no 
continuation of thought and emotion into the waking state. It is 
logically impossible for the sleeper in this state to doubt, fear or 
test anything. However, there is the other sort of sound sleep and 
it is this which my examples illustrate. In such sleep a person can 
have emotions, can think, and in at least one sense of the word 
“test” to be discussed presently, can perform tests. Hence, it 
is not enough to distinguish half-sleep from sound sleep in order 
to claim that a sound sleeper is not in any state of consciousness. 
Two kinds of sound sleep must be distinguished, and this requires 
distinguishing the criteria for each kind. Obviously, if, as 
Malcolm does, we take unresponsiveness to external stimuli for 
our chief criterion in determining whether a person is sound 
asleep now, then we often cannot separate the two sorts of sleep. 
We must wait until the person awakes and we can question him. 

We may choose the second prong of the fork. We may, that 
is, want to claim that a person who has a nightmare is not in a 
state of sound sleep at all. He may, of course, be able to satisfy 
some of the criteria for being in a sound sleep: once awake he can 
indicate that he had no knowledge of what went on near him 
while he slept; while still asleep he can fail to respond to various 
stimuli applied to his body or to speech directed toward him. 
However, his body is not quiet and this is what makes him fail 
the test for being sound asleep. Malcolm points out that this part 
of the test is less important than the other parts. People vary 
widely in the number of times they change position while asleep, 
and when we consider that the restlessness of sleepers is common 
knowledge, we may reasonably be suspicious of the weight of this 
criterion in common use. If the sleeper says, “I slept like a top 
last night” and his bed-mate replies, “You certainly did; you 
spun constantly”, we may not be inclined in the face of the first 
speaker’s cheerfulness to disagree with him. But he need not 
have the last word on the subject. For the expression “sound 
sleep” may be used by someone when he awakes feeling fit no 
matter whether he slept deeply or not. On the other hand, it can 
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happen that a person may in his sleep be “dead to the world” and 
awaken in a state of exhaustion. He may then say, “I did not 
sleep at all soundly” and be told that he did sleep deeply, never- 
theless. As far as he is concerned, the quietness of his body 
during sleep may have little importance as a criterion of either 
the peacefulness or the depth of his sleep. As far as his observer 
is concerned, the body movements are of interest only when 
combined with other evidence. They are an unreliable indicator 
of depth of sleep and this is discovered by the use of the other 
criteria, including the report of the sleeper. He may report: “I 
lay like a dead person all night trying to get to sleep and remained 
completely awake.” 

If it is true that a person can have a nightmare and still be in 
deep sleep (or solve a puzzle in such sleep), then a person who is 
sound asleep may sometimes have thoughts and emotions. “The 
content of a dream and a waking episode” may be the same. 
However, it does not follow that a sound sleeper can perform 
tests and make decisions in all senses of these words or have 
correctly applied to him any member of a large range of mental 
epithets. In order to show that a sound sleeper could or could not 
be correctly characterized in these various ways, we should have 
to discuss the various classes of expressions in turn. I have 
suggested that the expression “sound asleep” is applicable both 
to sleepers who are not in any state of consciousness and to those 
who are in some state or other. Malcolm’s arguments are valuable 
here because they show us that there are some expressions we 
cannot sensibly apply to the sound sleeper. But do they show 
that no mental epithet is relevant? In one sense it does not matter 
whether the discussion of the sleeper’s thoughts and emotions is 
adequate. It does not matter because even if we accept these 
subsidiary arguments put forward by Malcolm, they still do not 
blunt the point of the question “How can I tell whether I am now 
awake or sound asleep?” 


II 


Let us agree that the sound sleeper is completely unconscious 
to the outside world. He can make no tests for discovering 
whether he is asleep or awake. It is absurd to say, then, either 
that he can tell or cannot tell. The question, says Malcolm, can 
arise only when he is at least partly awake. Is all of this true? 
Clearly, the sleeper can dream that he is awake and asking the 
“How can I tell?” question, and he can dream that his “tests” do 
or do not give results of some kind. The dreamer cannot really 
answer his dream question because, by Malcolm’s argument, he 
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will have to be awake in order to attempt it; once awake, he can 
be shown that it is an absurd question. He dreams that he is 
awake—or asleep—and he actually can apply no test to find out. 
In his dream he may say either “I can tell” or “I cannot tell”. 
When he awakes and remembers his dream, he can say: “There 
are times when I dream that I ask the question and make the tests, 
but still am not satisfied. For I keep asking myself whether or 
not I am dreaming. No matter how many tests I dream that I 
make, I can still remember in my dream that on past occasions I 
woke up. The dream question is unanswerable.” Thus it does no 
good to claim, as Malcolm does, that the dreamer cannot actually 
raise the question. He can dream that he raises it—and answers 
it. While still in the dream, he cannot (logically) distinguish his 
dreamt question from his waking question. It offers the dreamer 
no help for him to recall in his dream that if he is awake he can 
really tell that he is and that if he is asleep he cannot tell 
(logically) that he is sleeping. Nor can it help him to recall that 
Malcolm says both the question and the test are absurd. 
Consider: during the hours when I am awake I can tell by 
various means that I am awake but not that I am asleep. When 
I am asleep I can dream that by various means I can tell either 
that I am asleep or that Iam awake. The “day-time test” cannot 
be a genuine one, says Malcolm, because it can have only one 
conclusion: that Iam awake. The “night-time test” can have no 
conclusion, for it is not a test at all. So both are “pseudotests”, 
though for different reasons: the first because it does not dis- 
tinguish between genuine alternatives, the second because it is 
only a dream test. Why, then, does anyone ever ask the “How 
can I tell?” question? It is the result, is it not, of his having at 
some time vividly dreamt that he was awake or of his having in 
some waking hour believed that he was in the midst of a vivid 
dream? How did he assure himself that he was not dreaming? 
By saying to himself “My doubt is a senseless doubt”? Not 
likely; his reassurance came from noticing such things as the 
systematic way in which one event was related to another. But 
suppose they were not systematically related, that a large scale 
practical joke was being perpetrated. The victim could (and has 
in the past) come to think that he was dreaming. And in the 
situation he would not be able to tell whether or not his con- 
clusion was “self-contradictory” (in the sense of falsifying the 
presuppositions of its utterance). In such a case the test would 
be genuine. For to the extent of the victim’s knowledge there 
were two alternatives: either he was awake or he was not. He 
could only find out afterwards that he was awake all the time and 
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thus had no real choice before him. The difficulty here is that in 
the statement “I can tell (know that) I am awake but not that I 
am asleep” the phrase “know that” is one of achievement. I can 
know only what is the case. I (logically) cannot know when 
awake that I am asleep and dreaming. But to someone who 
wishes to know which state he is`in the problem remains. Hence, 
the day-time test is legitimate and not always conclusive. The 
night-time test is illegitimate but can be temporarily indistinguish- 
able from the legitimate test. 

So far I have followed Malcolm in not raising the question 
whether there are different senses of the word “test”.° But it is 
clear that there is: (a) the intervention by an agent so as to make 
something happen, (b) the rearrangement of available informa- 
tion, i.e. noticing by this means what had not been observed 
previously, and (c) the alteration of the environment by itself. 
All three of these can occur in waking life, even in hallucinations. 
In sound sleep of the kind to which I have been drawing atten- 
tion tests (a) and (c) cannot take place, whereas tests of type 
(b) can certainly be made. They are made when in dreams we 
notice such things as lack of causal relationships, miraculous 
happenings and other magical features. In this kind of sound 
Sleep, as opposed to the completely unconscious kind, we can 
actually make such tests and decide that we are or are not 
dreaming. 

“How can I know whether I am now awake or sound 
asleep?” can be interpreted either as “How can I ever tell?” or 
“How can I always tell?” The answer to the first question is: by 
all the familiar means that are summarized under the title “prin- 
ciple of coherence or consistency”. The answer to the second 
question is that we cannot always tell. Occasionally, as in dreams 
or rare waking moments, our tests do not allow us to tell, either 
because we are not in a situation #<which they can be legitimately 
applied or because they are not detisive. We simply have to await 
the lapse of time in both cases. Of course, we cannot (logically) 
know at the time that these are the situations in which we find 
ourselves. And this is why our lament is simultaneously genuine 
and incurable. 


Australian National University. 
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THE FEELING-STRIVING PROCESS 
By L. E. PALMIERI 


Apart from his introduction, his comments on language and 
his brief sketches of different ethical theories, there are two main 
contentions which Garnett wishes to make in his The Moral 
Nature of Man. These two main contentions form the frame- 
work of the book. They are (1) that other naturalistic ethical 
theories are inadequate, and (2) that he (Garnett) has a theory 
which is at once adequate, naturalistic and free from those diff- 
culties which dog other naturalists when writing on ethics. 


In this paper I shall be brief to the vanishing point, allowing 
Garnett to speak for himself. I shall allow, at least for this 
paper, that his objections to the views of other naturalists are 
sound ones. I shall then point out that language plays him false, 
so that his view is clearly not adequate and that while he might 
be said to stay clear of the difficulty which he claims other 
naturalists have unsuccessfully faced, he does it the way Mrs. 
O’Brien kept her hair dry while swimming: by not going into 
the water at all. 

The difficulty with other naturalists is that, if one begins 
with a biological view of human nature, the actions of an 
individual are mere reactions to the things about him so as to 
maintain equilibrium and, perhaps, to ensure continuous growth. 
Beginning this way, Garnett claims, one cannot explain obligation 
and why we should be concerned with the welfare of others. 
Garnett objects to all the attempts of Hook, Hume, Dewey, Mead 
and others to give a satisfactory account of this consistent with 
their naturalistic views. In short, Garnett means to make the 
following claim: Suppose I have a choice of either doing some- 
thing which will be of benefit to me alone, though neutral or 
harmful to others, or doing what will benefit others, though 
neutral or harmful to myself, and I take the first of these, asking 
“Why should I be concerned with the welfare of others?”. 
Though other naturalists can give no reply which is both per- 
suasive and consistent with their ethical theories, he (Garnett) 
can. 


_ Garnett’s attempt to overcome the difficulty and to give a 
satisfactory reply to the question raised in the situation above is 
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found in what he says about the feeling-striving process. He 
says that empirical considerations suggest that the process is 
active and directed to objects about us. Then, “This is indicated 
by the following facts: (1) Animal life is essentially active, 
going out to impinge itself upon its environment, not merely 
reacting to effects of the environment upon it so as to restore 
equilibrium. (2) Feeling-striving is directed primarily upon 
external objects, not upon an inner state of pleasure. Pleasure 
or satisfaction is felt when the objects are controlled and 
adjusted in ways we want them to be. It is the wanting the 
objects to be thus and so that is primary. (3) We are not 
content with sameness of objects, however comfortable we are 
internally, but experience an urge to manipulate and change them. 
(4) The change which, on the whole, we strive to create in objects 
is the sort that makes it possible to control and readjust objects 
more and more effectively. Thus that state of objects is regarded 
as good which is seen as serving the expansive movement of life. 
(5) Although the young child at first necessarily judges objects 
as good only as they are seen as gratifying the expansive move- 
ment of his own life, yet it is evident that, as soon as he becomes 
clearly aware of the existence of other centres of such life and 
A he judges objects as good if seen as gratifying the 
ife activity of those others; he then manifests spontaneous 
interest in these goods, though such interest is not at first strong 
enough to counteract established interests in the goods that are 
seen as more immediately gratifying. 


“These facts indicate that the feeling-striving process is not 
merely a reaction tending to restore the a E of the 
organism. It is an expansive and creative activity, driving the 
organism to impinge itself upon its environment. Jt (the feeling- 
striving process) reacts selectively to the environment in ways 
which are found to increase the malleability of the environment 
to life activity (italics mine) ..-. . Because the primary nature 
of its drive is upon the world of objects (not reactively upon 
itself), and its selective choice is primarily directed to increasing 
the malleability of objects (not to increasing its own power over 
objects), its primary aim, as it discovers its world to be a world 
containing many such lives as its own, becomes that of increasing 
the malleability of its world to such life as its own. Thus life 
below the human level is incapable of being self-regarding 
(because incapable of an idea of the self) and at the human 
level it is not primarily self-regarding. The feeling-striving is 
still directed upon the objective world, and its selective preference 
is for forms of that world that seem to it to be malleable to life 
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activity—to life activity such as it intimately knows in itself, 
but not only to its own life activity. 


“Thus the feeling-striving processes that enter into the struc- 
ture of the human mind are primarily and basically disinterested.” 


At this point Garnett introduces the subject of specific 
drives, explaining how immediate satisfactions early in life tend 
to oppose disinterested action, “yet the primary or basic tendency 
of the feeling-striving process as a whole is a disinterested 
striving to produce what seems to the individual objectively 
good. The striving processes of the individual can only con- 
stitute an integrated, whole so far as they are directed objectively 
toward what appears to be the greatest possible good”. 


The diffuseness of the above makes it difficult to examine. 
One is inclined to believe, after a first reading of the passages 
above, that Garnett merely wishes to state that a necessary part 
of our natures is a concern for the welfare of others. But 
surely we are not to believe that Garnett’s ground for this is 
intuition, for he has charged some naturalists with holding a 
metaphysical d which has no basis in fact. He writes as 
though he intends to give an empirical explanation of obligation 
and he writes as though he has empirical evidence for claiming 
that the feeling-striving process is active rather than reactive, 
that it is directed upon objects beyond itself and that it is not 
merely concerned with equilibrium. I shall suppose that the five 
points he lists, though not conclusive, give support to some 
of his claims about the feeling-striving process. The difficulty 
is to go beyond and establish, by good or conclusive arguments, 
that “the primary tendency (italics mine) of the feeling-striving 
process as a whole is a disinterested striving to produce what 
seems to the individual objectively good” and that the processes 
“can only constitute an integrated whole as far as they are 
directed objectively toward what appears to be the greatest pos- 
sible good”. I cannot even see that he establishes that the feeling- 
striving process is primarily disinterested, and certainly this much 
would seem important for him if he is to make a substantial reply 
to the sceptic. Garnett appears to believe that he has established 
it in the portion of the chapter which we have quoted. After 
offering what (he seems to believe) his five allegedly empirical 
points establish, he tells us that the primary aim of the process 
is to increase the malleability of its world to such life as its 
own. But the truth is that he gives us no good reason for such 





1A. Campbell Garnett, The Moral Natuie of Man, N.Y., Ronald Press, 
1952, (The above is an almost continuous quotation beginning on page 151, 
ending on page 154. 
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a claim. Unless he can show that there is some clear evidence 
for this claim, his case falls to the ground. From your observa- 
tion that I sometimes act to enlarge life for myself, to use 
Garnett’s terminology, and that I sometimes act in a way which, 
as a matter of fact, enlarges life for you and, perhaps, that I 
even become interested in increasing the malleability of the world 
for you and your friends, it does not follow, nor would it be 
suggested to most people, that my primary purpose or at least 
that of my feeling-striving process is to increase the malleability 
of my world for such life as my own. The inference is such a 
wide one that one wonders why such an attempt at argumentation 
was made. I believe there is an explanation for Garnett’s belief 
that he has made his case, and to this I should like to turn. 

I wish to bring up a curious turn of thought whereby the 
feeling-striving process alternates between multiplicity and unity, 
if I may be allowed this expression. Garnett asserts that certain 
features are observed in the study of individuals. Presumably, 
one uses several persons simply because processes are so complex 
in character that it is difficult if not impossible to observe all 
their aspects in one individual. If the analogy is not too crude, 
we observe the structure and behaviour of that almost unique 
organ, the human heart. We claim we are studying the human 
heart even though we make observations on first one heart, then 
another. It seems that in much the same way Garnett comes to 
say there is a feeling-striving process, at least and at most one 
per individual. Detailed observations made by him are summed 
up in his five points in the quotation above. In Garnett’s view 
these points constitute evidence for saying that the feeling- 
striving process moves to the enlargement of life. But though 
one individual might be observed to behave in such a way as to 
enlarge life—I only use this expression because Garnett uses 
it—both for himself and for others, and though another individual 
is observed to behave in the same way and so on for each 
person observed, this would not allow Garnett to make his case 
unless there is The Feeling-Striving Process. From a mere 
empirical statement that the process in me tends to enlarge life 
for others, we do not have a sufficient basis for laying down 
conditions for the personal integrity of every individual. Yet it 
is precisely in this way that Garnett, beginning by talking of the 
feeling-striving process in or of me, ends, by a turn of phrase 
found again and again in The Moral Nature of Man, by writing 
as though there is The Feeling-Striving Process. Garnett writes 
as if to assert that the individual keeps or measures his integrity 
by conforming or behaving so as to conform with The Feeling- 
Striving Process, of which his feeling-striving process is an 
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integral part. All this reminds me of a story. A boy whose hobby 
is raising rabbits asks his philosopher father what he is writing 
about. The father, despairing of stating his thoughts, instructs 
the boy to bring all his rabbits into the room. The boy follows 
instructions, though with some misgivings. “Now”, says the 
father in a patronizing tone, “each of these is a rabbit, and if we 
had all the rabbits there are the collection would be The Rabbit, 
and if one rabbit behaved in an unusual way he would be 
violating the nature of The Rabbit. Only by behaving in con- 
formity with The Rabbit does this individual rabbit here keep 
the integrity of himself, i.e., The Rabbit”. The boy walks away 
puzzled and I, with nearly every critic of Plato, would be 
puzzled too. 


It should be clear that the view of the feeling-striving 
process as an ideal or peg concept will not do for Garnett, since 
he would then have to make a case for our special relations to 
this ideal and give reasons for our conforming to this ideal. 
That is to say, if the ideal were a mere idea gleaned from a 
study of individuals, Garnett would still have the question of 
why we should conform with this ideal. He would still be faced 
with the sceptic’s question: Why should I be concerned with the 
welfare of others? A physiologist speaks of the human heart. 
He has learned about the heart by a study of many hearts but 
he does not wish to assert that there is a human heart which is 
not someone’s heart. When he says he has knowledge about the 
human heart he is talking about an ideal used for purposes of 
further judgment and he understands that he has a peg on which 
to hang his knowledge. Of a given heart he might say it is 
defective or normal, as the case may be, but he does not for 
one moment believe that moral obligation is involved in any way. 


The seeming strength of Garnett’s view stems from a 
shifting to and fro between the feeling-striving processes each 
belonging, in some sense of ‘belonging’, to a different individual, 
and the ubiquitous Feeling-Striving Process. In this way, though 
he would seem to base his case on the feeling-striving process 
or our knowledge about it, for which there is empirical evidence, 
he uses The Feeling-Striving Process, for which there is no 
empirical evidence. At least Garnett has not given us such 
evidence. 


In brief summary: if Garnett merely states that it is our 
nature to be concerned with the welfare of others, then his 
reply is not satisfactory. Not only would it not be satisfactory 
for Hume, Dewey, Hook and the others Garnett singles out, but 
it would not be satisfactory for any careful empiricist. If 
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Garnett supposes he has made a case for his important claim, 
then we must point out that he has not made a satisfactory case, 
at least not one that will satisfy even those philosophers who 
would be inclined to agree with Garnett that Hook, Hume and 
the others mentioned have not adequately treated the matter of 
obligation. Last, it seems clear to me that language is the source 
of a confusion and, if we examine that confusion, we find either 
that Garnett has given us something which if not unintelligible 
at least needs explanation, or that his feeling-striving process is 
an ideal. In which case, by his own EE on the theories of 
other naturalists he still faces the question of why we should be 
concerned with the welfare of others. 


Wisconsin University. 
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INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNIFIED ScrENcE, Vol. I, Pt. 
1, Nos. 1-5; Pt. 2, Nos. 6-10. Ed. by O. Neurath, R. Carnap 
and C. Morris. University of Chicago Press, 1955. ix, 760 p. 
$11. 


Classically, the term “Encyclopedia” has at least two distinct 
meanings. The older and more general sense is that of instruc- 
tion in the whole realm of the arts and sciences. More restricted, 
it means a system of classification of the various branches of 
knowledge. In this sense, Bacon’s Novum Organum has often 
been called an encyclopedia. Lastly, there are philosophical works, 
such as Hegel’s Encyclopedia, which attempt a discussion of the 
various fields of knowledge from a certain special point of view. 

The aim of encyclopedias being that of furthering the spread 
of knowledge, editors after a.D. 1700 soon came to identify them- 
selves with those forces that led the opposition to obscurantism 
and traditionalism. A typical case is that of the famous French 
Encyclopédie. Whilst an encyclopedia largely in the first of the 
above senses, the French Encyclopedists thought of themselves 
as innovators, or reformers, in opposition to the existing systems 
of thought, politics and religion. The Encyclopédie was—as has 
been so aptly remarked—a “war machine”. 

Unfortunately, the increasing pace of accumulation of 
knowledge tends to counteract such aims. The technical level of 
information in such works as the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
usually too advanced for all but the expert, at the same time 
offering to the latter “too little, too late”. Moreover the whole 
process of distilling ever more anaemic accounts from the rich 
undergrowth of active research work tends to give the impression 
of the body of contemporary knowledge being something complete 
and finished—thus leading us back to the very traditionalism 
which the encyclopedia had meant to oppose. 

In the last few years new kinds of encyclopedias have 
appeared, e.g. Rowohlt’s German Encyclopedia which attempts a 
systematic survey of contemporary knowledge by means of mono- 
graphs intended for both layman and specialist. (Compare also 
the English Pelican series.) Here all thought of a “general 
survey” is abandoned. Rather each contributor develops his 
subject from within. He starts with a concrete problem, the 
special case, gradually developing it to embrace more general 
questions. Above all, he always attempts to keep before the 
reader the genuine “source materials” which have been used and 
which originally led to the development of the subject. 

The work here under review to some extent shares the aims, 
advantages and disadvantages of its predecessors. Though not 
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a review of all “knowledge” it is intended as a survey of the 
whole of science.. Further, it aims at being an encyclopedia in 
the second of the above senses; its stated aim is methodological 
in character, to “organise a logical synthesis of science” (p. 8), 
to “show modern attempts to reform generalization, classification, 
testing, and other scientific activities, and to develop them by 
means of modern logic” (p. 10). In method of treatment, most of 
the contributions come to lie somewhere between the approaches 
of the old and the new type of encyclopedia. Most of them 
attempt surveys of the field treated rather than devoting time to 
individual and living questions within each field. On the other 
hand, by concentrating on logical questions the lifeless character 
of encyclopedic contributions is avoided. 

An introductory section (1) maps out the field, with con- 
tributions by Neurath, Niels Bohr, Dewey, Russell, Carnap and 
Morris, with Neurath calling the tune. Dewey thought that one 
of the objects of the Encyclopedia should be to improve scientific 
education, treating scientific subjects rather less as mere bodies 
of subject matter and more as a method of universal attack and 
approach (p. 36). 

This is followed by (2) C. W. Morris’s “Foundations of 
the Theory of Signs”, fostering the hope that the “prism of 
semiotical analysis” (p. 126) will help science to avoid “many 
pseudo-problems which arise from the confusion of statements 
in the language of semiotic and the thing-language” (p. 135), 
and by (3) R. Carnap, “Foundations of Logic and Mathematics” ; 
(4) L. Bloomfield, “Linguistic Aspects of Science”; (5) V. F. 
Lenzen, “Procedures of Empirical Science”. Part II gets down 
rather more to business, with (6) E. Nagel, “Principles of the 
Theory of Probability’; (7) P. Frank, “Foundations of 
Physics”; (8) E. Finlay-Freundlich, “Cosmology”. This is more 
technical (mathematical) than the rest of the series, thus rather 
disturbing the “unity” of the Encyclopedia. (9) F. Mainx, 
“Foundations of Biology”, perhaps manages best to come up to 
the standards set by Neurath; (10) E. Brunswik, “The Concep- 
tual Framework of Psychology”, concludes the series. 

Most of these have been published during the last 20 years 
or so. I shall therefore limit myself to a mention of things which 
are most likely to strike a reader who now sees the series for the 
first time as a connected whole. Neurath’s programme, inevitably 
visionary in character, may then be measured against subsequent 
performance. 

Behind the title of the work there clearly lies the view that 
there is such a thing as “Science” with a capital S, that “the 
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various scientific activities such as observation, experimentation, 
and reasoning can be synthesised . . . to evolve unified science” 
(p. 2). Of course, there must be a less trivial sense in which 
science is one. It is (as Mill’s work already implied) that various 
sciences such as astronomy, biology, psychology, etc., “are sciences 
of the same type” (p. 9). To show this, we have to transcend 
Mill, and apply “logical analysis consistently to the various 
sciences”. It must be said at once that an attentive reader will 
find it very difficult to discover just what sort of “logical analysis” 
(of a unique kind) is being applied to the various fields covered 
in this volume which would give us an explanation of the general 
thesis. Indeed, the heterogeneous collection of encyclopedic 
antecedents mentioned by Neurath rather increases the suspicion 
that the thesis of unified science is a propagandist slogan, a “war 
machine”, rather than the statement of a fact. At times, the sort 
of analysis intended seems to be that of such writers as Whewell 
and Mach, leading to the idea of a “history of the history of 
science” (p. 13), involving (to cite one instance) comparison of 
the treatment of Linnaeus’ system of classification by Whewell 
with Woodger’s formalisation of biology. The slogan of “unified 
science” becomes more comprehensible if we remember that it is 
interwoven with the movement of “logical empiricism or empirical 
rationalism” (p. 15), spread by the Vienna Circle, a considerable 
number of whose members are contributors to this work. The 
doctrines of this group, e.g. that there is no special sort of 
“philosophical statement” (as contrasted with scientific) (p. 17) - 
and the implied formalisation of this view in the already some- 
what dated “semiotic” movement of the 30’s and 40's (cf. the 
chapter by C. W. Morris) are too well known to readers of this 
journal to need further discussion. Using the tools provided by 
semiotics, the work of building “‘systematical bridges from science 
to science” (p. 18) will be achieved by an analysis of the concepts 
which are used in the different sciences, including such things as 
classification and order. Neurath is hopeful about the prospects 
of combining several sciences by means of “axiomatisation”, 
es he adds “we cannot anticipate a ‘final axiomatisation’” 
(p. 19). 

What is important and useful here is the idea that if there is 
anything common to emerge from the conspectus of the sciences 
it will not be a “super science”, and certainly not “a speculative 
juxtaposition of an autonomous philosophy” legislating for the 
various sciences, but rather a certain number of common 
methodological approaches or points of view. Are there such 
approaches? Neurath thinks there are; indeed, he thinks they 
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should be “regarded as the model of man’s knowledge” (p. 20). 
But, as I said, it is difficult to find them anywhere in this volume. 
To be sure, the contributors are united in upholding “scientific 
empiricism”. They are equally united in their opposition to a 
“realism of concepts or ideas” (pp. 122, 583, 600, 612, 616, 627, 
640), and more generally, to what they call “metaphysics” or 
“ontology” (p. 482). But what of the performance? This 
hostility to “metaphysics” leads some of the contributors into 
some pretty wild statements. Thus P. Frank tells us that the 
distinction between a description and a causal theory is “purely 
metaphysical” (p. 436). The law of inertia is “obviously 
empirical” since it cannot be derived from any self-evident prin- 
ciple (p. 439). Again, we are told that “to say that forces 
‘exist’ (in a stretched piece of rubber) would be as correct as 
to say that in the number zero the number five ‘exists’ because 
five minus five is equal to zero” (p. 444). As a piece of meta- 
physical provocation this is not bad—but is it more than that? 
We are told that to treat the wave-particles of quantum mechanics 
as “objects” is metaphysical. ‘(Confusion is produced by speaking 
of an object instead of the way in which some words are used” 
(p. 481). Frank, in a valuable analysis of the language of 
quantum physics, derives this conclusion from an application of 
the doctrine of operationalism. But that there are lacunae 
(metaphysical lacunae!) in this becomes obvious when on the 
next page we read “the statement ‘the will is free’ has certainly no 
operational meaning. It is a purely metaphysical statement and 
cannot be supported by any physical theory”. Statements such as 
these and more guarded ones such as Morris’s “the meaning of a 
sign is exhaustively specified by the ascertainment of its rules 
of usage” (p. 125), though we still remember the revolutionary 
excitement on making first contact with them, have not worn as 
well as we might have thought 15 years ago. To be sure, we 
cannot return to the philosophical age against which they con- 
stituted a much-needed protest. But often (so we now see) the 
metaphysical bogey reared its head when least expected. 

It seems that in biology especially lurks the enemy: ‘‘realism 
of ideas”. Certain linguistic expressions mislead us, as when we 
say that in the development of an organism a structural plan is 
realised, or that the development “deviates from the structural 
plan” or “follows one” or is “governed by one”. Actually they 
have only a “metaphysical sense”, exist “only as an idea in our 
consciousness” (p. 583). Likewise, “in nature there are no 
species . . . only individuals of various ages” (p. 608). But 
aren’t there? Are we really ever seriously misled into expecting 
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to meet a species in the way we meet individuals? As Mainx 
admits, “scientifically educated” persons aren’t! (p. 608). What 
then is the trouble? After telling us that in nature there are 
no such things as species, he goes on to say quite naturally that 
a population is a system “in which definite relations prevail 
between the individuals”—indeed, he speaks here of an “inner 
system property”. Now I don’t know, but I think that the 
battles fought for or against the “reality of species” could now 
be fought in terms of “for or against inner system properties”. 
And when the same author tells us that the distinction between 
“order-analytical” and “causal-analytical” laws (roughly: descrip- 
tive generalisations vs. laws of nature) is fundamental (p. 581) 
we are reminded that Frank has previously denied any value 
to this distinction (p. 436). We realise then that there is a 
considerable lack of unity and direction beneath the seemingly 
tightly-knit fabric of the Encyclopedia. Moreover most of the 
writers occasionally waver in their estimation of the place of 
“speculation” and “metaphysics” in relation to the development 
of science. Mainx again, after telling us that such concepts as 
“type”, “species”, “form”, “life” not only commit the mortal sin 
of conceptual realism, but being imprecise and lacking 
“unambiguous rules of operation” (p. 621) must “always remain 
sterile speculations” (p. 627), simultaneously slips in a totally 
different evaluation of these concepts. For on p. 625 he tells 
us that “the function of speculative theories of a general kind 
obviously consists only (sic!) in forming a conceptual back- 
ground offering incentives of a general kind, revealing possibili- 
ties of thought, and in this way enlivening the investigation”. 
Such vague theories and concepts, then, fulfil a valuable role. 
True, their importance decreases with progressive increase in 
knowledge. The history of science presents the continuous 
spectacle of periods of speculative advances being subsequently 
matched by empirical correlation, and vice versa. Similarly, 
Brunswik draws attention to the fact that there is a correlation 
between many scientific problems in their mature stages and the 
older philosophical controversies. Whilst most of the contributors 
harp on the requirement of specificity of definition, Neurath finds 
that “an empiricist must permit himself, if necessary, a certain 
vagueness. Sciencism ... does not depend upon ‘exactness’ but 
only upon the permanence of scientific crilicism. New ideas of 
scientific importance start mostly with vague and sometimes queer 
explanations; they become clearer and clearer, but the theories 
which follow will stand in time before the door with all their new 
vagueness and queerness” (p. 21). And, of course, the two ideas 
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are not exclusive; witness V. Lenzen’s superb account of the 
method of “successive approximation” and “successive definition” 
(pp. 321-6). 

In sum, if you hope to extract a clear philosophical line, 
something seriously supporting the revolutionary fervour, you 
may be disappointed. However, what about the contributions as 
such? Leaving aside now the claims of “unified science” and 
“rational empiricism”, do they help us to learn something about 
the methods and conclusions of the different fields they cover? 
As might be expected, each contributor has in fact used his own 
methods of approach. I cannot help it if I find a painstaking 
analysis such as Carnap’s “Foundations of Logic and Mathe- 
matics” unrewarding. When I have worked my way through 
the language constructions and the logical calculuses giving a 
formal representation of some fairly obvious distinctions between 
physical and mathematical calculi, I find the exciting problems 
of the philosophy of science polished off by means of a few 
asides which are not made any more persuasive for having little 
obvious relation to the previous formal constructions, whilst the 
latter have only had the effect of giving one the impression that 
both science and its method can be fruitfully stuck into a 
procrustean mould. Thus, on p. 209, the possibility of formalisa- 
tion is identified with the progress of science and in turn is 
allowed to decide the tricky problem of “intuitive understanding” 
of the abstract terms and axioms of the system. The question 
whether a model is or is not “essential for a successful applica- 
tion of a physical theory” (p. 210), can—as N. R. Campbell has 
indicated—hardly be solved by showing that the theory can be 
formalised and that its “elementary terms” have an interpreta- 
tion. Three of the contributions cover aspects of physics, and at 
times develop into an “Enc. Brit.” type of survey. Frank’s article 
is useful in its attempt to treat the various classical and modern 
branches of physics from a unitary, i.e. operationalistic, point of 
view. This has the refreshing effect of introducing things like 
“entropy” without the usual paraphernalia of “Carnot cycles” 
and “heat engines”. On the other hand, Frank himself is quite 
happy to talk about “perfect gases”, “infinitely slow expansions”, 
though the operations involved (and their relevance to the opera- 
tionalist thesis) aren’t discussed any further. Similarly, when 
we come to his statement of the theory of Relativity, we become 
involved in the concept of “inertial system” (p. 453). We are 
referred back to pp. 438-9, only to find that this concept can 
become operationally meaningful only by the introduction of 
another reference system, the system of the fixed stars being 
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“only approximately” such a system, and likewise the law of 
inertia “cannot be exactly true”, if given an operational meaning 

Nevertheless it is in the realms of relativity and quantum 
physics that the operational point of view proves so fruitful by 
giving us a unitary approach. But I think one ought to realise 
that this point of view is an interpretation and not a strict deduc- 
tion from those physical theories. The statements of, say, the 
special theory of Relativity do not need reference to this concept 
at all. Indeed, since the results of that theory follow from the 
principle of relativity together with the postulate of the constancy 
of the velocity of light, the point about the indefinability of 
absolute simultaneity is not an essential ingredient, but is an 
interpretation of the Lorentz transformation equations, them- 
selves derivable by the use of the above principles. 

Of the remaining essays, the one on Biology is perhaps the 
most useful one to the general reader, and even (let us hope!) to 
the specialist, since synoptic views of that science by other than 
special pleaders are relatively rare. Mainx treats the work of 
biologists from the morphological, the physiological and the 
genetical points of view. This is followed by a discussion of 
some of the more complex questions of the organism as an open 
shoe of growth, development and reproduction, of the concept 

f “population”, etc. The author shows that many of the state- 
nee of biology are what he calls “blanket-statements” (pp. 585, 
597), i.e. statements that are really complexes of other statements 
which alone are experimentally testable. The relation between 
these two types are not as rigidly formal as, say, those between 
the axioms and the theorems of a physical theory, though there 
are obvious affinities. As mentioned, Mainx characterises specu- 
lative theories by the “imprecise definitions of the concepts used” 
(p. 621). When he speaks as a biologist, and not as a logician 
with a message, he contradicts this statement, for instance in the 
remark (p. 591) that “the concept of the gene is by no means 
dogmatically frozen” ; it is “defined by many points of determina- 
tion”. Indeed, it is in this field that the true status and function 
of scientific concepts emerges very clearly. Thus originally the 
hypothetical concept “factor” is merely introduced in order to 
correlate certain observable breeding results. “If the statement 
were restricted to this correlation, i.e. had no other content than 
this rule of operation, then it would be a tautology and therefore 
not testable by experience. But, owing to the fact that the concept 
‘factor’ is invested with still other defining characters which are 
empirically testable, such as its behaviour during gamete 
formation and fertilization, the whole hypothesis becomes scien- 
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tifically useful” (pp. 590-1). This essay contains a wealth of 
discussions of this kind, too numerous to mention here. 

The barrier between Brunswik’s essay on Psychology and 
the reader is its rather thickly laid on jargon. I wish the author 
had heeded one of his own remarks: “All too often, however, 
replacement of terms merely leads to highly ‘visible’ yet timid 
neologisms rather than to a true reconsideration or revision of 
previous notions” (p. 702). In this essay one of the grave defects 
of the encyclopedia stands out: the lack of concrete problems and 
examples. That brings me back to my introductory remarks. 
Most of these articles are deficient in just this spirit of genuine 
enquiry. Their avowed preference for formalism and “precision” 
of definition is paralleled by a certain petrified approach towards 
genuine scientific problems, as much as by a lack of historical 
penetration and (on occasion) accuracy, such as when Neurath 
accuses Kant of not having considered Euler’s ideas concerning 
the relativity of space (p. 11); or Nagel’s rather mythical 
summaries of ancient conceptions of scientific knowledge (p. 
344f). This is not to deny that Nagel’s essay on the theory of 
probability is perhaps the most balanced, comprehensive and 
useful article in this volume. Though Nagel holds “that a general 
problem of induction in its usual formulation does not exist” 
(p. 415), it crops up as the difficulty of finding a precise definition 
for the term “degree of confirmation for a theory” (p. 409). 
Indeed, a theory is said to be capable of “being confirmed or 
verified only incompletely” (tbid.)—a position echoing all the 
good old qualms of the traditional logicians! Nagel’s theory of 
probability comes out squarely on the side of the frequency 
defenders, as against the classical and the Keynesian views; and 
he is particularly useful in his pointing out that we still require 
“pragmatic rules” (p. 395) even for the application of the 
“empiricist” frequency kind of probability interpretation. 

This is, of course, only the first volume of the projected 
Encyclopedia. It is the “heart of an onion” (p. 24) meant to 
serve as an introduction only. Other volumes deal with the 
problems of systematisation in the special sciences and in unified 
science. Still later “layers of the onion” will deal with more 
specialised problems, and it is to be hoped that the more serious 
shortcomings of any such encyclopedia, viz. its apparent remote- 
ness from the concrete reality of scientific research and the 
history of scientific ideas, will be mended. But even without this 
the present volume is stimulating and some of the individual 
contributions may well find a permanent place in the curricula of 
schools of philosophy or philosophy of science. 


Melbourne University. G. BucHDARL. 


REVIEW 


Essays IN CONCEPTUAL Anarysis. Selected and edited by 
Antony, Flew. London, Macmillan, 1956. 265 p. 29s. 9d. 
(Australian). 


This collection of twelve post-war philosophical essays is 
intended to meet some of the needs of students of informal logic. 
The book is therefore more restricted in subject matter than its 
brothers of the Logic and Language series, but this does not 
detract from its value, and it should prove just as successful. 


The introductory chapter by Professor Flew is entitled 
“Philosophy and Language”. This paper first appeared in the 
Philosophical Quarterly in 1955, and was written as a defence of 
the use of certain types of arguments in philosophy. Professor 
Flew takes a series of arguments ranged against the practice of 
Oxford philosophers in investigating the ordinary English usage 
of words and disposes of them quite successfully. For those who 
mistakenly believe that modern philosophy is all about words, 
this chapter will be found helpful. It also serves to give one the 
feeling that the remaining essays are related in some way. For 
all but one of them are by Oxford-trained philosophers using the 
types of argument here defended. 


In Chapter VI a more sophisticated attack than that dealt 
with by Professor Flew is made on a type of argument commonly 
accepted by Oxford philosophers. This is J. O. Urmson’s “Some 
Questions Concerning Validity”. Here it is argued that since 
“valid” is an evaluative term somewhat akin to “good”, we cannot 
point to an argument (inductive, deductive, or ethical) and say 
that “valid” here means “like this argument in certain essential 
respects” without committing a kind of Naturalistic fallacy. 
Hence we cannot solve the traditional problem of induction or 
the non-traditional but equally important problem of deduction 
by saying that “valid” means “like certain paradigm arguments in 
certain essential respects”, we can only say that being like these 
is accepted as a criterion of validity. But now it is always proper 
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to ask why we accept the criteria we do, and this is a question we 
have yet to answer. 


Between Chapters I and VI lie P. F. Strawson’s “On 
Referring”, which is too well known to need comment here, “The 
Picture Theory of Meaning”, by E. Daitz, which begins by 
slaughtering some of the early views of Wittgenstein and Wisdom 
and ends by drawing an interesting contrast between language 
and cartography, G. J. Warnock’s “Metaphysics in Logic” and 
John Hospers’ “What is Explanation ?”. Warnock’s paper, despite 
the title, is an attack on certain extralogical views of Quine and 
Russell. He argues that many of their proposed analyses of 
statements are highly misleading, and that Quine and Russell 
have themselves been misled by them. So far I would agree, but 
I would not want to say, on the strength of these arguments, that 
the proposed analyses are illegitimate. A logician might, after all, 
be quite clear about the difference between logical equivalence 
and sameness of meaning. Nor would I agree that many of the 
proposed analyses are absurd just because there is no ordinary 
use for sentences like “There is a prime number”, or “There is a 
house”, or “There is a land”. (The last two are my examples.) 
We might, it is true, make ourselves look absurd by using such 
sentences, but only because we would be insultingly underestimat- 
ing the knowledge and intelligence of our audience. “There is a 
prime number” may have no ordinary use, but “There is a square 
root of minus one” has, at least when we are talking to non- 
mathematicians, 


Philosophers of Science will welcome the inclusion of John 
Hospers’ paper on explanation, H. Brotman’s “Could Space be 
Four Dimensional?”’, “Probability” by Stephen Toulmin, and 
“The Nature of Facts”, by Peter Herbst. All are interesting and 
well written. 

Finally, there is J. O. Urmson’s paper “Parenthetical Verbs”, 
which illustrates the importance of seeing philosophically interest- 
ing concepts in the context of philosophically less interesting 
though related ones; J. J. C. Smart’s solid refutation of the view 
that time flows like a river (only much more evenly), in “The 
River of Time”; and D. F. Pears’ incomprehensible “Time, 
Truth and Inference”. 

The book is neatly turned out, remarkably free from printing 
errors, and is to be recommended to anyone who is seriously 
interested in modern philosophy. I hope that this will not be the 
last of these collections of Professor Flew’s. 

Baran ELLIS. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list neither precludes nor guarantees later review.) 


Asuzy, W. Ross An introduction to cybernetics. London, Chapman & 

Hall, 1956. 1x, 295 p. 36s. (U.K). 

“The basic ideas of cybernetics can be treated without reference to 
electronics, and they are fundamentally simple. . . . This book is intended 
to provide such an introduction. . . . Throughout the book no knowledge 
of mathematics is required beyond elementary algebra.”—Preface. 


Ayer, A. J. The problem of knowledge. London, Macmillan, 1956. 

x, 258 p. 2gs. od. (Australian). 

Discusses philosophical scepticism about our knowledge of the external 
world, of the past, and of the experiences of others. “I do not suppose 
that I have said the last word upon any of these problems, but I hope 
that I have done something to clear the way for their solution. In the 
course of the book I also make some observations about philosophical 
method, the dimensions of time, causality, and personal identity.” Preface. 


Barne, Joan. The idea of revelation in recent thought. Oxford 
University Press, 1956 viii, 155 p. 25s. (Australian). 


BELKIN, SAMUEL Essays in traditional Jewish thought. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 191 p. $3.50. 


Boutprnc, KennetH E. The image; knowledge in life and society. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1956. 175 p. $3.75. 


By “the image” the author means the model (dyslogistically, the 
stereotype) which the individual uses to organise his knowledge and 
assimilate new information. He discusses the influences which determine 
the formation of “mages” and their importance for sociologists and others. 
Readable but somewhat superficial. 


Cournot, ANTOINE AucusTIN An essay on the foundations of our 
knowledge; tr. with an mtroduction by Merritt H. Moore. New York, 
Liberal Arts Press, 1956. Ixx, 615 p. $9. 


First English translation of a French work first published in 1851. 


GREENE, THEODORE Meyer. Our cultural heritage. (Rockwell Lectures, 
Rice Institute, 1953.) Houston, Elsevier Press, 1956. xii, 257 p $3.50. 


“My purpose ... is to define, as clearly and simply as possible, the 
vital essence of our Western tradition, to try to make explicit our implicit 
common faith, and to explore, at the level of long-range strategy, the 
ways in which we can revitalize this faith.”—p. 1. 


Grnsperc, Morris Reason and experience in ethics. (August Comte 
Memorial Trust Lecture No, 2.) Oxford University Press, 1956. 
44 p. ós. (U.K.). 


Argues that morality is rational in the sense that definite criteria can 
be laid down which distinguish higher moralities from lower ones. 
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Harron, Roy. Foundations of inductive logic. London, Macmillan, 1956. 

xvii, 290 p. 39s. od. (Australian). 

“If mmduction is to be vindicated, it must be vindicated without any 
prior assumptions about the nature of the universe whatever. In this I 
subject myself to Hume, the great master. Starting from his basic 
Bene ples I have, I would claim, rebutted his sceptical conclusions.”— 

reface. 


Herzen, ALEXANDER. From the other shore, tr. from the Russian by 
Moura Budberg, and The Russian people and socialism, an open letter 
to Jules Michelet, tr. from the French by Richard Wollheim; with an 
introduction by Isaiah Berlin. (Library of Ideas.) London, Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1956. xxxi, 208 p. 15s. (U.K.) 

Political reflections prompted mainly by the events of 1848, of which 
the author was an eye-witness. “It is designed as a post mortem on the 
liberal and democratic doctrines—and phraseology—which had suffered 
shipwreck ın the failure of the revolution, and contains ethical and’ political 
ideas . . . of arresting originality, possessing affinities with views fully 
articulated only in our own time.”—Berlin. 


Koun, Jacos The moral life of man; its philosophical foundations, New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1956. x, 252 p. $3.75. 
“None other than a theocentric world can provide the elements for an 
anthropocentric morality.”—p. 236. The author is a professor of Theology 
at the University of Judaism at Los Angeles. 


Lewis, CLARENCE Irvine. Mind and the world-order; outline of a theory 
of knowledge. New York, Dover Publications, 1956 xiv, 446 p $1.95. 


Paper-back edition of a well-known work first published in 1929 


PABXIN, Caries. The moral basis of Burke’s political thought. Cambridge 
University Press, 1956. vui, 145 p. 12s. 6d. (U.K). 
Argues that a clear and coherent moral theory can be found in Burke’s 
writings. The author’s exposition of this 1s not, however, very clear. 


PIAGET, JEAN, AND InwELDER, BÄRBELL. The child’s conception of space; 
tr. from the French by F. J. Langdon and J. L. Lunzer. (International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.) London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. xii, 490 p. 42s. (U.K.). 

First English translation of a book first published in 1948. An mvesti- 


gation, on the lines of Piaget’s earlier studies of children’s concepts, of the 
development of notions about space. 


Russex_, Berrranp. Logic and knowledge; essays, 1901-1950, ed. by R. C. 

Marsh. London, Allen & Unwin, 1956. xi, 382 p. 258. (U.K). 

Ten papers, none of them included in Philosophical Essays or 
Mysticism and Logic. They include “The Logic of Relations”, “On 
Denoting”, “The Philosophy of Logical Atomism”, “On Propositions”, and 
“On the Relations of Universals and Particulars”. 
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Serovya, Henri. Initiation a la philosophie contemporaire, suivi de, Les 
philosophies de l’existence. Paris, Labrarie Fishbacher, 1956. 312 p. 
(vol. I). 1200 fr. (2 vols.). 


Aims at sketching the recent history of philosophy in a way that will 
bring out the main intellectual currents of our time. Short chapters on 
Boutroux, Bergson, the “Marburg school”, Brunschvicg, Husserl, Hamelin, 
Croce, Alexander, Poincaré, Meyerson, Einstein, Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, 
Janet and Freud. The second volume is to deal with the existentialists, 
from Kierkegaard to Sartre. 


THEMERSON, STEFAN Factor T. London, Gaberbocchus Press, 1956. 
68 p 6s (UK). 


Two entertaining and stimulating, if not very profound, essays on 
philosophical topics (the nature of moral feelings and of belief) and a 
“Semantic Sonata” which is undoubtedly worth the money. For example: 

Yesterday you were right 
The happiness of the greatest number 
But you don’t know that during the nightmare hours 
The natural laws have changed. And to-day 
What was your truth is no more ours than 
The gostak distims the doshes 


Wert, Simone The notebooks; translated from the French by Arthur 
Wills; London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956, 2 v. £2 16s (UK). 


The private note-books of the mystic-cum-philosopher who wrote The 
Need for Roots They contain disconnected thoughts “on an immense 
variety of subjects” strung together in the inconsequential style of the 
note-book. Those who enjoy this patchy kind of literature will find them 
quite interesting. 


Wemcart, Worr. Was ist normal im Schatten der Atombombe?; zur 
ee des Aggressionstriebes Vienna, Gerold, 1957. 132 p. 
5.80. 


Witson, Joan. Language and the pursuit of truth. Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. xii, 105 p. 83. 6d. (UK.). 


Introduction to semantics, in sımple terms, for laymen. The author is 
a secondary school teacher. Covers the distinction between use and 
meaning, verification, attitude-statements, value-statements, etc. Should be 
useful ae beginning students or adult education classes. 


WITTGENSTEIN, Lupwic_ JRemaras on the foundations of mathematics; ed. 
by G. H. von Wright, R. Rees, G. E. M. Anscombe; tr. by G. E. M. 
oR Oxford, Blackwell, 1956. xix, 196 + xix, 196 p. 37s. 6d. 


Similar, in format and editorial treatment, to Phslosophical Investiga- 
tions. Compiled from manuscripts written between 1937 and 1944. Deals 
with such topics as the nature of mathematical proof, the relation 
between logic and mathematics, etc. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


AAP P. Congress, 1957 


The annual congress will be held at Sydney University from the 
evening of Monday, August 19th, till the morning of Friday, August 23rd. 
The Annual General Meeting will take place on Wednesday, August zīst. 
All inquiries should be addressed to Mr. T. A. Rose, Department of 
Philosophy, Sydney University, Sydney, N S.W. 


Twelfth International Congress on Philosophy 


The International Federation of Philosophical Societies will hold its 
Twelfth International Congress at Venice and (for one session) at Padua 
ın September, 1958. 

Anyone who wishes to attend should write to the Congress Secretary, 
Professor Carlo Givcon, Via Donatella 16, Padova, Italy, for an invitation. 
As papers to be read are to be circulated about October, 1957, inquiries 
should be made well in advance. 


Victorian Studtes 


Indiana University is sponsoring a new quarterly journal to be called 
Victorian Studies It is expected to begin publication in the fall of 
1957. It is to be an interdisciplinary journal dealing with the arts, 
humanities, and sciences as they relate to England approximately from 
1830 to 1914. The editors welcome contributions which should be sent 
to: Victorian Studies, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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THE PRIMITIVE ETHIC OF KARL MARX 
By EUGENE KĶKAMENKA 


In the field of ethics, the work of' Karl Marx has become 
largely identified with the ‘exposure’ of moral injunctions and 
codes. His materialist treatment of ideologies is rightly taken 
to mean that historical moral codes and beliefs should not be 
treated as true or false, valid or invalid, but simply as ‘expres- 
sions’ of the ‘material’ demands of specific social classes. His 
own theory, Marx insisted, was not an ideology, but a “scientific” 
socialism based on positive discoveries in history and economics. 
It was not derived from any postulation of abstract, immutable 
moral principles or codes. 


From the beginning, however, critics have been aware of 
a second, seemingly inconsistent, strain in the work of Marx and 
Engels. This is their belief that society progresses through 
successively higher stages to the “truly human” society and 
morality of communism—a belief that clearly implies objective, 
eternal and immutable moral standards for appraising successive 
stages of social development. With this belief went a spate of 
denunciations of exploitation, privilege, servility and the divided 
class society that leaves no doubt whatever that Marx and Engels 
regarded these things as positively and immutably evil. 


In the consciously “scientific socialist” work of Marx and 
ee after 1848 this positive ethical strain presents serious 
difficulties. Unlike their reductionist theory of moral codes, their 
positive ethical view is not put forward as a specific theory at 
all. It appears rather as a series of implicit valuations within 
a theory of history and society that amalgamates fact and value 
in the manner typical of Hegel. The criterion behind these 
valuations appears at first sight not wholly coherent; sometimes 
it is temporal order or durability, sometimes a special but vague 
doctrine of freedom, sometimes an even more vague theory of 
the “truly human”. 

With a very few exceptions (such as Herbert Marcuse in 
his Reason and Revolution and H. B. Acton in parts of his 
Ilusion of the Epoch), philosophical critics of Marx have done 
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little to clear up this vagueness or to come fully to grips with 
his ethical theory. They have rightly emphasised the objections 
to any theory of “objective” values and the untenability of Marx’s 
pretence of deriving ethical values and moral injunctions from 
the positive study of logic, history or society. As a logical 
refutation this is indeed sufficient. But if one is attempting to 
understand Marx, it is a major mistake to follow many of these 
critics in regarding the positive ethical strain in Marx as largely 
unconscious, devoid of any background of ethical theory, and 
flagrantly inconsistent with his ‘exposure’ of moral codes. On 
the contrary, Marx’s conversion to Hegelianism, his Auseinander- 
setzung with the Philosophy of Right, his critique of capitalist 
society and political economy, his initial discovery of the necessity 
of socialism, were all the products of detailed grappling with 
questions which a non-Hegelian would have to call ethical. Marx, 
throughout those formative struggles between 1841 and 1847, 
was intensely conscious of his views’ ethical foundation and 
import; he worked hard at elucidating the ethical implications of 
the central Hegelian concepts of treedom and rationality; he 
arrived at a theory which, with all its confusion and necessary 
vagueness, can only be called ethical and which on the face of it 
seemed to Marx perfectly consistent with an ‘exposure’ of non- 
natural imperativist moral beliefs and codes. 

In this paper I cannot hope to trace out the fortunes of this 
theory in the course of Marx’s complex intellectual development, 
or to prove that much of it continued to underly his subsequent 
“scientific socialism”, as it underlies much of Soviet Marxist 
philosophy to-day. Instead, I shall confine myself here to 
examining in some detail, and for their own sake, the ethical 
views with which Marx came to politics —the views which 
determined, at least to some extent, his conversion to socialism 
and his conception of what socialism would bring to society. At 
least some of their connexions with his later views, I hope, 
will reveal themselves. 

Marx entered the University of Berlin, after a year at 
Cologne, at the end of 1836, when he was 18. A year later he 
had become a (Left or Young) Hegelian and joined the radical 
“doctors’ club”. For the three years after that he worked on 
his doctoral dissertation, The Differences Between the Democritan 
and the Epicurean Philosophies of Nature, completed in 1841 
and accepted for the degree by the University of Jena. In 1842 
Marx made his political debut with two contributions to Arnold 
Ruge’s radical Anekdota—a lengthy criticism of the Prussian 
King’s new instruction to censors and a brief theological note in 
support of Feuerbach’s exposure of miracles. Then followed a 
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spate of political articles for the newly-formed radical Rheinische 
Zeitung, of which Marx became editor on November 14, 1842— 
his first employment. On March 17, 1843, he resigned in a vain 
attempt to stave off the newspaper’s suppression. He turned 
immediately to a detailed criticism, paragraph by paragraph, of 
those sections of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right which deal with 
the constitutional law of the state, the princely power, the 
executive power and the legislative power. (This incomplete 
manuscript, first published in 1927, I call his first Hegel critique. } 
In the latter half of 1843, just before his emigration to Paris, 
Marx was working on his contributions to the Deutsch- 
französische Jahrbucher, published in Paris by Marx and Ruge 
in February, 1844. In these contributions Marx proclaims for 
the first time his espousal of the socialist cause and his discovery 
of the proletariat as the class in, but yet outside, civil society 
which will bring about its overthrow and its “taking up” into the 
higher rational society and state." By then, I shall seek to show, 
Marx had formed certain ethical theories and attitudes which, 
though far from final, continued to mould and direct his hopes 
and beliefs. 

Throughout the period that ends with the completion of his 
first Hegel critique, Marx was not a socialist. He certainly was 
a radical critic of the authoritarian Prussian state, of its censor- 
ship and of its revival of the system of estates. He believed 
firmly in the supremacy of human rights and in the rule of law 
over class and individual privileges. But he displayed none of the 
socialist’s special interest in the working classes and resultant 
concern with material improvement as well as theoretical freedom. 
Until the end of 1843 he regarded the poor as living, but not 
over-important, examples of the irrationality of the existing 
state—not as a special moral indictment of that state or as vehicles 
for its overthrow. The separate class or estate Marx saw as an 
anomaly to be abolished in the name of the truly popular 
sovereignty required by the rational state—not as the ground of 
a conflict to be developed until it found its dialectical conclusion. 
It was rather the liberal movement—the party of the concept, as 
Marx called it in his thesis—that would usher in the rational 
state. That state would come, Marx believed, as the result of the 
blossoming forth of the rational and universal human spirit in 





1All of Marx’s extant work up to this period, including some lettera 
and juvenilia, has been published in the Karl Mara/Frnedrich Engels 
hustorisoh-kriiische Gesamtausgabe (Marx-Engels Archiv, Germany and Marx- 
Engels Institute, Moscow, 1927 ff.), Section I, Volume I, subvolumes 1 and if. 
In this paper all bracketed Roman and Arabic numerala without further 
source reference which follow quotations from Marx indicate the first or 
second of these subvolumes and the relevant page. All quotations are my 
own translations from the German. 
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history—working through philosophy, i.e., theoretical criticism. 
Philosophy was for Marx, even then, practical, in the sense that 
it criticised actual states of social affairs, but its function was 
to expose their theoretical presuppositions, to rob them of their 
pretended theological or moral foundations, to lay bare their 
inner contradictions. It was by exposing the discrepancy between 
the “truly real” (ie. the rational) and the existing state of 
affairs that philosophy would transform society." The implication 
is clearly that the philosophically educated middle classes, and 
not the theoretically ignorant poor, will be the vehicles for such 
a transformation. This, at any rate, was Marx’s position in his 
doctoral thesis and at the beginning of his activity on the 
Rheinische Zeitung. His experience on that newspaper no doubt 
helped to open his eyes to the existence of other possible allies 
in the fight against the Prussian state, but it was only after the 
wave of newspaper suppressions ousted Marx from his post and 
showed the practical impossibility of further effective criticism 
of the government that Marx turned to the proletariat. Through- 
out his activity on the Rheinische Zeitung he remains always 
aloof from socialism, sometimes even opposed to it. He is 
conscious of its practical importance as a movement in France, 
and of his own inadequate knowledge of its theories, but con- 
temptuous of its “unwashed nakedness”, and of the theoretical 
woolliness of its German representatives. 

Neither was Marx at this stage (or, indeed, at any stage) 
what some of his English and German followers later tried to 
make him—an empiricist-materialist concerned with ‘brute facts’ 
rather than logical or ethical principles. 

Marx did like to think of himself from the first as an 
opponent of logical apriorism and empty metaphysical specula- 
tion, as a man who derives logical principles from reality and not 
reality from logical principles. As early as 1837, he wrote in 
one of his verse epigrams: 

“Kant und Fichte gern zum Aether schweifen, 
Suchten dort ein fernes Land, 
Doch ich such’ nur ttichtig zu begreifen, 
Was ich—auf der Strasse fand” 
(ii, 42.) 

3 Thus Marx writes in a chapter note to his doctoral thesis. “It is a 
psychological law, that the theoretical spirit which has become internally 
free 1s turned into practical energy, and coming forth as will from the 
shadow kingdom cf Amenthes, turns against the mundane reality that 


exists without it.. . But the practice of philosophy ıs itself theoretical. 

It 18 criticism , . .” (i, 64) The younger Hegel ut the same view in a letter 

to his friend Niethammer on October 28, 1808: “I am dally growmg more con- 

vinced that theoretical work brings more about in the world than practical 

work; once we have revolutionised the kmgdom of ideas, actuality can no 

Jonger restat” (Quoted by Hans Barth, ahrħest und Ideologie, Zurich, 
3. D z 
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What Marx finds in the street, however, is still a logical 
‘principle’, and generally one of the most abstract and meta- 
physical kind. Marx does, of course, criticise Hegel for 
apriorism, at least in the first Hegel critique if not yet in the 
thesis. In the critique he attacks Hegel vigorously for performing 
his deductions in the logical mind instead of the actual mind and 
for treating world history as a mere illustration of the mysterious 
life history of the Idea. He complains tellingly that Hegel 
develops the world out of the logical concept instead of developing 
the logical concept out of the world. Of Hegel’s discussion of 
the constitution, Marx exclaims: “Hegel gives us the constitution 
of the concept instead of the concept of the constitution.” 

But it is with the concept of the constitution, or with the 
‘concept’ of any other thing, that Marx himself is concerned 
at this stage—not with the actual existing thing itself. Nor is 
the ‘concept’ for him a ‘mere’ recognition of the common features. 
of certain’ existing things—it is, as for Hegel, their inner prin- 
ciple, the logical essence that determines their development, but 
which may in fact have not yet broken through into empirical 
existence. 

Marx, in fact, has as much contempt as Hegel for the ‘merely 
empirical’, for treating things just as they are or ‘appear’. To 
do so, Marx believed with Hegel, would be simply not to under- 
stand what you are treating, it would be to see only the outer 
appearance, and to see that one-sidedly, with the inevitable result 
of being caught in seemingly irresolvable contradiction. True 
understanding can only be gained by looking at the concept. the 
motive power which is in things and yet outside them as their 
aim, “the energising principle’ which determines their character 
and development, not by external compulsion, but as an inner 
self-realisation.” 

Already in Marx’s doctoral thesis the inadequacy of the 
‘mere empirical generalisation’, as opposed to the speculative 
grasp and development of the concept seen as energising principle, 
forms the fundamental theme of the work. Marx’s contrast is 
between Democritus, who saw the atom simply as an existent, 
with all its contradictions, and Epicurus, who allegedly saw it as 
absolute concept, grasping its apparent contradictions and giving 
them their full speculative development and ultimate reconcilia- 
tion. For Democritus, says Marx in his final summing up, “the 








‘This view is at the basis of Marx’s contempt, to the very end of his 
life, for “vulgar, mechanical materialism’—a contempt maintained, on the 
same grounds, in modern Soviet philosophy, which has never fallen into 
the Anglo-German mistake of treating Marx as a ‘scientist’ in the ‘brute 
fact’ sense, and continues to attack Kautsky and Plekhanov for having done 
just that. 
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atom remains pure and abstract‘ category, a hypothesis which 
is the result of experience and not its energising principle and 
which therefore remains unrealised, just as actual natural science 
is not further determined by it” (i, 52). Therefore, and this is 
the burden of Marx’s whole argument, Democritus is weak. 


Epicurus, on the other hand, does not see the atom abstractly 
and succeeds in relating it to the motive power of the universe. 
His seemingly illogicdl doctrine that atoms swerve capriciously 
stems, according to Marx, out of his realisation that the atom 
moving mechanically is the atom determined from without, that 
is, the atom not itself. His doctrine of the swerve makes the 
atom free, self-determined. His theory of knowledge and time, 
by placing the atom under the form of the inner sense, makes 
the atom conscious, and “thus the individual self-consciousness 
steps from her concealment and confronts Nature in the indepen- 
‘dence she has just attained”. Its final obstacle is the heavenly 
bodies, seen by thinkers before Epicurus as eternal and unchange- 
able. These bodies represent abstractly individual matter con- 
fronting a self-consciousness still conceived as abstractly 
individual. They are the symbols of the free spirit’s greatest 
foe, physical necessity. And the free spirit’s final step on the 
historical march to freedom is to throw off the yoke of these 
heavenly bodies seen as independent, as foes of the ataraxia of 
the human spirit. The human mind, armed with its own self- 
‘consciousness in which the independence of nature is reflected 
and overcome, can thus assert its own freedom, throw off a 
science of external physical laws just as it threw off the Gods 
that symbolised man’s subjugation. In their place, it erects its 
own natural science of self-consciousness. Its story is the march 
of human self-consciousness toward the rational whole, the 
independent, free and self-determined. Its victory “makes us 
equal to the Gods”.* 


The schema with which Marx is working here, and through- 
out his earliest writings, is frankly, even aggressively, Hegelian. 
To understand the world is to see its energising principle, to 
grasp the form working dialectically through things towards an 
ultimate harmony that represents the truly real come to empirical 
existence. Above all, for Marx as for Hegel, to see this is to 
overcome the seeming conflict between what is and what ought 
to be, to see their reconciliation within the rational that is coming 





+ Abstract throughout Marx’s early work has the Hegelian sense of one- 
sided, something seen from a specific but madequate. point of view that 
fails to reveal the logically relevant whole, 


5H. FP. Adams, Karl Marx m his Barter Writings (Allen & Unwin, 
iLondon, 1940), p. 37. 
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to be. It is to abandon the dualism of facts and external moral 
standards for the understanding of the ‘truly real’, which, by its 
very nature, is also truly good. 


There are certain important differences between Marx’s 
handling of this schema and Hegel’s, even at the time of Marx’s 
completion of his thesis. Hegel and Marx both saw thought as 
an essence, and not as a relation, but in Hegel’s doctrine of the 
thought in things, and in his treatment of the Absolute Idea as 
that which ultimately contains all its manifestations, both social 
and ‘natural’, thought loses its specifically human character and 
the Absolute Idea bee an impersonal, non-human force, the 
dynamic form of all reality and its ultimate totality. Marx, on 
the other hand, followed the Left Hegelians (drawing to some 
extent, on Fichte and the young Hegel and young Schelling) 
in identifying thought with human self-consciousness, and the 
motive power of history with a specifically human spirit or 
essence. We shall see later how Marx, in consequence, rejects 
the non-human Absolute Idea as something alien to humanity 
and to man, and regards its alleged social manifestations (e.g. 
Hegel’s rational state) as attempts to erect authoritarian human 
institutions “dominated by a spirit not their own”. Similarly 
Marx rejects Hegel’s notion of philosophy as Nachdenken, as the 
passive analysis of the progress of the Idea after the event. 
“The owl of Minerva”, Hegel had written in a famous passage 
in his preface to the Philosophy of Right, “spreads its wings only 
with the falling of the dusk.” Marx, on the other hand, by 
identifying the motive power of history with human self- 
consciousness, could see philosophy as the critical activity of that 
consciousness, and hence as itself part of the motive power. For 
Marx, at any rate when he wrote his thesis, philosophy was thus 
the force which would change the world, and not merely register 
its change. 


Despite these differences between Marx and Hegel even at 
the very beginning of Marx’s philosophical activity, Marx’s basic 
schema is Hegel’s: To understand the world is to see its 
energising principle, to grasp the form working dialectically 
through things toward an ultimate harmony that represents the 
full flowering into existence of the truly real. It is the schema 
that was to remain fundamental to Marx’s thought for the rest 
of his days. It gave him, on the one hand, the framework of his 
dialectical conception of history; on the other, it provided him 
with history’s temporal and moral climax, and thus with the 
fundamental moral assumptions of his work. 
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The basic ethical implications of the Marx-Hegel schema are 
simple, even though Hegel filled them in with the most involved 
and rigorously coordinated detail. The energising principle, the 
concept working in things, is rational, working toward freedom 
and harmony. Freedom meant for Marx, as for Hegel, self- 
determination in accordance with one’s inner constitution; it 
meant not being determined from without, by one’s relations to 
other things, but by the logical principle of one’s own develop- 
ment. Harmony meant above all freedom from inner contra- 
diction, in the Hegelian sense of contradiction which confuses 
contradiction with exclusion and treats it as a character of— 
imperfect—existing things, not as guarantee that such contra- 
dictories cannot both exist. Further, since contradiction provides 
the dialectical basis of historical change, the truly harmonious 
is also the stable, the ultimately durable. It represents the truly 
real as against the mere dependent existence, as against that 
which, by its dependence, is not itself. The free, harmonious 
whole, then, is the end of the dialectical process (although, as 
concept, it was there all the time). In its final unfolding what 
is and what ought to be are made one—they are “taken up” and 
reconciled in the rational which was always the truly real, but 
which has now also become the existing actual. 

Although Marx and Hegel both reject the belief in moral 
standards above facts, the belief in that which ‘ought to be’, but 
possibly never is, it is clear then that in their concept of the 
“rational” they do want to keep the notion of the moral end, the 
notion of ‘good’ as something at once descriptive and com- 
mendatory. For the recognition of this good, their position 
implies clear moral criteria—complicated in Hegel, but exhibited 
in their basic simplicity in Marx. The mark of the good is 
freedom (self-determination, independence), harmony, unity and 
stability, and above all, lack of self-contradiction (in the Hegelian 
sense). The mark of evil is dependence (determination from 
without), division, instability and self-contradiction. Evil is also, 
both for Hegel and Marx, not truly real, but merely a negative 
appearance, a lack, or one-sidedness, rather than a positive 
quality. The conflict between good and evil is thus not eternal 
or irreconcilable—the evil is simply a necessary stage on the march 
to the good, a one-sidedness that is “taken up” and dissolved in 
the truly rational. 

These criteria Marx used consistently in his earliest work, 
and he took them as establishing a positive field of morality, a 
positive distinction between good and evil. 

Thus in his Remarks on the Most Recent Prussian Instruc- 
tions to Censors, written in January-February, 1842, he notes 
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that the instruction has substituted the words “decency, propriety 
and external decorum” for the words “morality and the decent 
proprieties” in the original law. “We see”, says Marx, “morality 
as morality, as the principle of the world, which obeys its own 
laws, disappears, and in place of the essence come external 
appearance, a decorousness imposed by the police, a conventional 
propriety” (i, 161). But for Marx it does not disappear, nor 
can it be explained away. After arguing that censorship is evil 
in all its aspects, he concludes: “That which is in general bad, 
remains bad, no matter which individual is the carrier of this 
badness, whether a private critic or an employee of the Govern- 
ment, only that, in the latter case, the badness is authorised and 
regarded from above as a necessity, in order to bring to realisation 
the good from below” (i, 165). This decidedly un-Machiavellian 
point is reiterated even more clearly in his Rheinische Zeitung 
discussion of the debates on freedom of the press in the sixth 
Rhenish diet. “We have shown”, Marx writes, “that the press 
law is a right and the censorship law a wrong. The censorship, 
however, itself admits that it is not an end in itself, that it is 
not in itself good, that it therefore rests on the principle: ‘the 
end makes holy the means’. But an end, which necessitates 
unholy means, is not a holy end...” (i, 211). Again, when the 
representative of the knights in the diet argues that all men are 
imperfect and need guidance and education, Marx insists that we 
cannot abandon objective standards merely because all things are 
allegedly imperfect: “If then all things human are imperfect by 
their very existence, shall we therefore jumble up everything 
together, respect everything equally, the good and the bad, the 
truth and the lie?” (i, 201). 

Marx is not making these points merely polemically. For 
him, at this stage, the distinction between good and evil is an 
absolute one. The good, whenever he refers to it, is the positively 
good, bearing characters that cannot be .altered by individual 
purposes or social rationalisations. 

Above all, for Marx, the good is the free. Harmony, unity, 
stability and lack of self-contradiction are logically bound up in 
the nature of freedom as self-determination—freedom is for 
Marx at once the great moral and the great historical category. 
Thus, in the comment on the Prussian censorship instruction, 
Marx contrasts positive morality with the special (spurious) 
morality of religion: “Morality rests on the autonomy, religion 
on the heteronomy of the human spirit” (i, 161). Again, in the 
Rheinische Zeitung discussion of press freedom and censorship, 
he says: “From the standpoint of the Idea, it is self-evident that 
freedom of the press has'a justification quite different from that 
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of censorship, in so far as it is itself a form of the Idea, of 
freedom, a positive good, whereas censorship is a form of 
bondage, the polemic of a Weltanschauung of appearance against 
the Weltanschauung of the essence, something merely negative 
in character” (i, 201). The identification of freedom (as self- 
determination) and good, however, comes out most strongly a 
little later in the same article: “The censored press remains bad, 
even if it brings forth good products, for these products are good 
only in so far as they represent the free press within the censored 
press, and in so far as it is not part of their character to be 
products of the censored press. The free press remains good, 
even if it brings forth bad products, for these products are 
apostates from the character of the free press. A eunuch remains 
a bad man, even if he has a good voice. Nature remains good, 
even 1f it brings forth abortions” (i, 205). What this view rests 
on is Marx’s conception of freedom as self-determination, as the 
unhindered, undistorted working of the concept or essence of an 
institution or thing (seen, in all the cases he deals with specifically, 
as a form of the human essence, and hence of human self- 
determination). To be unfree is not to be one’s self, to deny free 
play to the rules of development of one’s own nature. Thus, 
rejecting the view that freedom of the press can be defended as 
a case of freedom to exercise a craft, Marx writes: “The freedom 
to exercise a craft is just the freedom to exercise a craft and 
no other freedom, because within it the nature of the craft takes 
form undisturbed according to its inner rules of life; freedom of 
the courts is freedom of the courts, if the courts follow their own 
rules of law and not those of some other sphere, for example 
of religion. Every specific sphere of freedom is the freedom of 
a specific sphere, just as every specific way of life is a specific 
nature’s way of living” (i, 221). 

It is this view, that things develop according to the internal 
rules flowing from their concept, that resulted in Marx’s taking at 
this stage a thoroughly rationalistic view of law as being, ideally 
at any rate, simply natural law, the eliciting of objective inner 
rules, of logical implications of concepts. Thus, in his first Hegel 
critique, he notes the antinomy that arises for Hegel, the fact 
that the legislator derives his position from a constitution itself 
created by legislators, and solves it boldly: “The legislative power 
does not make the law; it only discovers and formulates it” 
(i, 468). Marx had already assumed this in his discussion of the 
press debates and his analysis of divorce. True law, he said in 
the press debates discussion, arises only “when the unconscious 
natural law of freedom has become within it the conscious law 
of the state” (i, 210). In an editorial footnote to a contributor’s 
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article on the divorce law he speaks disapprovingly of the “law- 
giver [who] does not regard human ‘morality but spiritual 
holiness as the essence of marriage, and thus puts in place of 
self-determination determination from above, in place of the 
inner natural inspiration a supernatural sanction, in place of a 
loyal submission to the nature of the relationship rather a passive 
obedience to decrees” (i, 315). In his own article on the subject 
Marx again proclaims his belief in natural law: “The legislator 
must regard himself as a scientist. He does not make laws, he 
does not invent them, he only formulates them, he enunciates the 
inner laws of spiritual relationships as conscious positive laws” 
(i, 318). 

The notion of laws expressing freedom and not compulsion 
needs explanation, if not explaining away. Marx does his best in 
a passage in his discussion of the press debates. “Where the 
law is real law”, he says, “that is, where it is the existence of 
freedom, it is the real existence of the freedom of man. The laws 
therefore cannot forestall man’s actions, for they are the inner 
rules of life of his activity itself, the conscious mirror images of 
his life. Law hence retreats before man’s life as a life of 
freedom, and only when his actual actions have shown that he has 
ceased to obey the natural law of freedom, does the state law 
force him to be free” (i, 210).° - 


Freedom, then, is for Marx the seli-determination of an 
institution or thing, its working in accordance with its ‘true’ self, 
its concept or essence. Ultimately, however, it is only man that 
is truly free—it is his essence that is working in history, his 
freedom that is reflected in law, society, press and marriage, 
for instance. “Freedom is so thoroughly the essence of man, 
that even its opponents bring it into actuality even while they 
fight against its reality .... No man fights freedom, at most he 
fights against the freedom of others.” (Discussion of press 
debates, i, 202.) It is freedom, above all, that distinguishes man 
from animals—a distinction that is basic to Marx’s thought in 
this earliest period, and that remained so throughout his life. It 
is a distinction made entirely in terms of freedom—man has the 
power to determine himself, the animal is determined by its 
environment. This distinction is far from original, of course, 
but with Marx’s moral categories, it becomes not just a distinction 
between freedom and lack of it, but the fundamental distinction 
between good and evil. Thus, in his preliminary notes for his 








Note the similarity of this position to recent Communist theories of 
the role of law in Soviet soctety. 
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thesis, Marx discusses contemptuously Plutarch’s treatment of 
fear of the divine as a means of bettering the unjust. “In so 
far as in fear, and namely in an inner, inextinguishable fear, 
man is treated as animal, then in an animal it is a matter of 
complete indifference how it is kept in restraint. If a philosopher 
does not consider it the height of infamy to regard man as an 
animal, then he cannot be made to understand anything at all” 


(i, 114). 


The notion that man’s determination from without is a basic 
violation of his human essence is the notion from which Marx 
was soon to develop his concept of self-alienation in economic 
life, of man coming to be governed by his own products, especially 
by his own labour, which assume independent objective existence 
and come to dominate him. On this rests his first (predominantly 
ethical) indictment of political economy. In the earliest writings, 
this notion has not yet been strongly developed, and not at all 
on the economic side, but suggestions of it are there. Thus in 
his discussion of the wood-theft laws, Marx ends, with full 
rhetorical emphasis, with the point that it is a sin “against the 
holy spirit of peoples and of humanity ...in making a law about 
wood, to think only of wood and forest, and not to solve the 
individual material problem politically, i.e., in connexion with 
undivided civic reason and civic morality” (i, 304). The 
Rhinelanders, he says, are making wood into a fetish—wooden 
idols rise while human sacrifices fall. 


The true nature of man, then, is to be free, self-determined, 
independent. Freedom is the self-expression of his ultimate 
being, of the real man as opposed to the imperfect empirical 
existent. “What is the kernel of empirical evil?”, asks Marx in 
the preliminary notes for his thesis. “That the individual locks 
himself into his empirical nature against his eternal nature” 
(i, 111). This Hegelian view of freedom as the supreme moral 
(and historical) category receives powerful reinforcement from 
Marx’s outstanding character trait—his almost Nietzschean con- 
cern with dignity, seen as independence and mastery over things. 
The strain breaks out already in his high-flown and socially 
idealistic school-leaving essay, Reflections of a Youth in Choosing 
a Career. “Dignity”, he writes, “is that which raises man the 
most, which lends to his actions, to all his strivings, a higher 
nobility, which leaves him unimpaired, admired by the multitude 
and elevated above it. Dignity, however, can be afforded only by 
that position, in which we do not appear as servile instruments, 
but where we create independently within our circle” (ii, 166). 
It is this psychological trait, too, which accounts for the fire in 
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passages like the following from his discussion of the debates 
on press freedom: “A country which, like the old Athens, treats 
boothckers, parasites, toadies as exceptions from public reason, 
as public fools, is the country of independence and self-govern- 
ment. A people which, like all peoples of modern times, claims 
the right to think and utter the truth only for the court fool, 
can only be a people of dependence and selflessness” (i, 184). 
Nearly forty years later, one of Marx’s daughters handed him 
one of those dreadful Victorian questionnaires which asked him, 
inter alia, to state “the vice you detest most”. With palpable 
sincerity, he wrote the one word “Servility”. 
* * * 


This, then, is the positive content of Marx’s ethics on the 
individual side—to be moral is to assert one’s “truly human” 
essence, to follow the laws of its development. It is to reject 
as evil all that which determines man instead of being determined 
by him. There are here a number of obvious difficulties—the 
relationship between man’s universal essence and his particular 
being, on the one hand, and between the essence and the “laws 
of freedom” which he should obey, on the other. Marx says, as 
we have seen, that law and social institutions, in their rational 
form, are all manifestations of human freedom, forms of the 
human essence, but even he has to deduce the natural laws of 
institutions not from the concept of human freedom, but from 
their own specific ‘concepts’ of law, marriage, etc. Marx gives 
no precise formulation of the relationship between these specific 
concepts and that of human freedom—it is clear, I think, that 
he could not do so, and that to ask for precision here, as at many 
other points of Marx’s theory right to its fullest development, 
is in fact to expose that theory. Marx does not succeed in giving 
any precise or convincingly concrete content to natural law, or 
to “truly free” or “truly human” human behaviour, nor does he 
show what distinguishes the various forms of the human essence 
from one another. At best, in appraising individual behaviour, 
Marx’s ethical position gives him a version of Kant’s universalis- 
ability principle. “No reasonable man”, he says in his discussion 
of divorce, “would have the assurance to regard his actions as 
privileged actions, as actions concerning only himself; rather he 
will claim his actions to be lawful actions concerning all” (i, 318). 


Essentially, however, Marx wants to reject the need for an 
external code of morality to govern men. Once the human spirit 





The incident is related by E H. Carr, Karl Mars—A Study m 
Fanaticısm (J. M Dent & Sons, London, 1938), p 7 
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is truly free, moral behaviour, in individual and in social relations, 
flows naturally from man’s essence. He needs no external 
standards.’ In the individual problems of choice and conduct in 
the non-rational society Marx is simply not interested—not once 
does he pay the least attention to possible conflicts of ‘duties’ and 
‘rights’, except to insist that the more general interest must always 
have predominance (e.g., in his discussion of wood-theft laws, 
i, 303). It 1s this view, and this lack of interest, that made it 
easy for Marx later simply to dismiss moral codes as expressions 
of material class interests, without feeling that such dismissal 
in any way conflicted with the recognition of positive morality 
as something flowing out of the “truly human”. 


Another important point here is that morality is for Marx 
not a matter of individual conduct at all, but one of social 
organisation. The human spirit that lies under the conception of 
human freedom is for Marx an essence, and an essence is always 
truly universal. The full fruition of human spirit, therefore, is 
seen not on the individual, but on the social, side. The spirit, 
precisely because it is a universal essence, expresses itself above 
all in the unity of men, in the overcoming of the divisions created 
by their empirical particularity. The rational state is “the 
concretisation of human freedom” (i, 248), “philosophy [i.e., 
the critical activity of human self-consciousness] interprets the 
rights of man, it demands that the state shall be the state of 
human nature” (i, 247). 


In such a rational state, a universal “political intelligence” 
rules. “The question”, says Marx in his article On the Com- 
mittees of Estates in Prussia, “is whether special interest shall 
represent political intelligence or political intelligence shall 
represent special interest. Political intelligence will regulate the 
ownership of land, for instance, according to the maxims of the 
state, it will not regulate the maxims of the state according to 
the ownership of land, it will enforce the ownership of land not 
according to its private egoism, but according to its civic nature, 
it will not determine the universal „being according to this par- 
ticular being, but it will determine this particular being according 
to the universal being” (i, 333). 





§It ıs thus that modern Soviet theoreticians speak of the “withering 
away” of law as an external, compulsive code under true Communism, and 
its replacement by the nner moral consciousness of its citizens For 
instance, P A. Sharia in ms O Nekotonnkh Voprosakh Kommuntetttoheskot 
Morais (Concerning Some Questions of Communist Morahty), Moscow, 1951, 
p 88: “Morality .. 2s distinguishable from law, for instance, by the fact 
that law withers away following the lhquidation of the class structure of 
society, while morality . on the contrary, comes into full flower precisely 
mm the classless Communist society ” 
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The divided state, or the unfree state, on the other hand, is 
to the rational state just as the unfree animal is to the rational 
man: “The unfree condition of the world demands rights of 
bondage, for while human right is the existence of freedom, 
this animal right is the existence of bondage. Feudalism in the 
broadest sense is the spiritual kingdom of animals, the world of 
divided humanity in contrast to the world of self-distinguishing 
humanity, whose inequality is nothing but the spectrum of 
equality” (i, 272; discussion of wood-theft laws). The first 
critique of Hegel takes up the same point. The Middle Ages, 
which represented the form of bondage, which divided man from 
his universal being, are, says Marx, “the animal history of 
humanity, its zoology” (i, 499). 

To civic morality, then, and to the criticism of the state, the 
same moral categories apply as to the individual. In the rational 
state man, as individual, and as universal essence of the state, 
is self-determined—the state is harmonious, stable and free from 
self-contradiction. “A state, which is not the concretisation 
(Verwirklichung) of rational freedom, is a bad state” (i, 248). 
The imperfect or bad state is characterised by incomplete self- 
determination, division, instability and self-contradiction.’ 

Above all, for Marx the rational state is the state of a truly 
unified humanity. Its great enemies are special interests, privilege 
and the estate or class, which elevate social divisions into a 
principle of society. “The general significance of the estate is 
that difference, separation, is the existential content of the 
individual. His manner of life, activity, etc., instead of making 

“n a member, a function of society, makes him an exception 
om society, forms his privilege. The fact that this distinction is 

t an individual one, that it. entrenches itself as a common way 
being, as estate or corporation, not only does not dissolve 
hebt nicht auf) its exclusive nature, but is rather its expression. 
Instead of the individual function being the function of society, 
‘this distinction makes the individual function a society in itself. 
Not only does the estate base itself on the separation of society 
as a ruling principle, it separates man from his universal essence, 








®One must not forget, however, that within the imperfect state, division 
is also the condition of progress to the higher form Thus Marx writes 
at the end of a polemic over criticism of the state with the Kolnisohe 
Zeltunp. ‘Without parties, no development, without division, no progress” 
(i, 250). To the actual mechanism of the social dialectic, however, Marx 
had devoted no attention whatever—and hig acceptance of the Feuerbachian 
bumanigation of the Idea threw obvious difficulties in the way of his doing 
so As soon ag Marx did begin to look for the social dialectic he discovered 
the proletariat and the concept of social classes, but he was never able to 
relate these classes to the progress of the human essence in the way that 
Hegel, with seeming logical necessity, succeeded superficially ın relating his 
categories to each other and to the logical and historical unfolding of the Idea 
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it makes him an animal” (i, 499). Similarly, Hegel’s rational 
monarchy is for Marx the very reverse of rational or truly free, 
for “in monarchy, a part determines the character of the whole” 
(i, 434), it represents a state divided against itself, just as the 
class represents man divided against himself. 

Privilege is to Marx the most obvious expression of such 
division, and in his contributions to the Rheinische Zeitung, 
especially in his discussions of the debates on press freedom and 
the wood-theft laws, it becomes a synonym for lawlessness, for 
apparent freedom as opposed to true freedom, for man divided 
against himself (i.e. against another man, which for Marx 
is the same thing). “The customary rights of the privileged in 
their content rebel against the form of the universal law. They 
cannot be formed into laws, because they are formations of 
lawlessness” (i, 273). Even in a small footnote to a contributed 
article advocating protective tariffs because of their success in 
England, Marx finds the philosophical criterion applicable: “The 
example of England refutes itself, because it is just in England 
that we see the appearance of the pernicious results of a system 
which is not the system of our times, but which corresponds 
rather to the conditions of the Middle Ages, conditions which 
were based on separation and not unity, which had to give special 
protection to every special sphere, because they did not have the 
universal protection of a rational state and a rational system of 
individual states” (i, 308-9). 

Now in this concept of the rational state as the state of the 
human essence, of truly unified humanity, there are obvious 
difficulties. Basically, they resclve themselves into the general 
difficulty of determining and describing the relationship between 
men as individuals, as particular, empirical beings, and the state 
that is supposed to be a form of their essence, the concretisation 
of their freedom. Marx himself draws attention to the way this 
difficulty arises in paragraph 261 of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, 
the paragraph with which Marx begins the extant portion of his 
first Hegel critique. In that paragraph Hegel says: 

In contrast with the spheres of private rights and private 
welfare (the family and civil society), the state is from one 
point of view an external necessity and their higher 
authority; its nature is such that their laws and interests are 
subordinate to it and dependent on it. On the other hand, 
however, it is the end immanent within them, and its strength 
lies in the unity of its own universal end and aim with the 
particular interests of individuals, in the fact that individuals 
have duties to the state in proportion as they have rights 
against it. 

(T. M. Knox’s translation.) 
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In this paragraph, says Marx, we already have a crucial 
antinomy, the conflict between the state as external necessity 
acting on men and as immanent principle within man. To speak 
of the state as external necessity, says Marx, is to imply col- 
lision between the state and men, to imply that in a conflict 
between private and public interest, private interest must give 
way. Admittedly, Hegel does not speak of such conflict, he 
portrays the situation rather as a relationship of spheres. But 
even so, Marx insists, Hegels use of words like “subordinate” 
and “dependent” implies clearly that the character of the lower 
sphere is constrained from outside—we are still left with the 
unresolved antinomy between external necessity (for Marx, 
though not so simply for Hegel, normally a sign of evil) and 
immanent purpose. 


In the rest of the critique, Marx does not go on to tackle 
the antinomy directly, but gets drawn into a more detailed 
criticism of the Hegelian political schema, in which he is able to 
show well enough how Hegel’s careful logical deductions are 
consistently empty, the formal premises providing no real ground 
for the empirical content of the institutions he pretends to deduce 
from them. Soon, however, we begin to see that this antinomy 
forms the crux of the political issue between Marx and Hegel, 
and that the whole of the first Hegel critique is in fact an attempt 
to resolve that antinomy. Already Marx has rejected the Absolute 
Idea, because, like God and the external physical laws of a 
mechanical science, it marked the subjugation of man to an 
external determination, to something that was not a form of his 
essence. Now, for the same reasons, he wants to reject a state 
that is not entirely human, not solely a form of man’s essence, 
but also a form of the non-human Absolute Idea, an external 
necessity acting on man from outside. 


Marx obviously feels that there are no major difficulties 
in the way of resolving that antinomy once we reject the Absolute 
Idea as a epee form logically outside man and the world, 
and accept instead, as the motive power of history and the logical 
essence that manifests itself in the rational state, the human spirit 
or essence. Thus for Marx the state is not a concretisation of an 
empty, non-human, metaphysical, rational will, but the concretisa- 
tion of essential human nature. It ts immanent principle, and it 
is not external necessity at all. 


Nevertheless, Marx still has to give an account of that 
obvious basis of social conflict which makes Hegel treat the state 
as also external necessity—the conflict between private interests, 
divisive groups, all that which Hegel calls civil society, and the 
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unified system which Marx and Hegel call the rational state. 
Hegel, despite Marx and Feuerbach’s not unjustified sneer that 
he makes the state the subject and society ihe predicate, does 
begin with the divisiveness of particular interests, with the 
assumption that civil society by itself never rises above par- 
ticularity, dependence and necessary contradiction, and deduces 
from this its necessary logical completion by the state, which 
brings order, universality and freedom where there was 
instability, particularity, dependence and increasing misery. 
Admittedly, Hegel wants to say that civil society is “taken up” 
into the rational state, and that the resultant order is in some 
sense tis own order. But the very emphasis on external necessity, 
dependence and subordination which Marx criticises, the concern 
with the individual’s ‘rights’ and ‘duties’, make it clear that Hegel 
does not simply dissolve the particularity of interests, but tries 
to mould them into a rational system. The whole Philosophy of 
Right becomes a study of the methods and institutions by which 
the state can keep civil society in check. 


Marx, on the other hand, in making the rational state the 
state of the human essence, and thus ultimately completely 
identifying it with civil society in a way that the later Hegel 
did not, does not even try to grapple with man’s ‘particularity’, 
with the relationship of his specific interests and strivings to his 
“human essence”. For Marx, once the essence has come to its 
full self-determination, the conflicting, divisive, features of human 
activities simply disappear—in place of division comes the dis- 
tinction that is “the spectrum of equality”.” In his doctoral thesis 
Marx had solved, with the worst of Hegelian sophistry, the 
apparent antinomy of the free Epicurean atom which is never- 
theless determined from outside because it is repelled by other 
atoms. In being repelled by another atom, said Marx, it is 
simply related to another atom, that is, to itself, and hence it is 
not unfree at all. Similarly, Marx obviously feels, in the rational 
state man, in being related either to other men or to the state, 
is simply related to the human essence, that is, to himself. 





1 Here, ag in many other places, Marx ig actually supporting a view 
held by the younger egel against the view held by the older Hegel 
Marx's position against the Philosophy of Right was put admirably by the 
26-year-old Hegel himself in his Brstes Systemprogramm des Deutschen 
Idealismus (1796), where he wrote: “I shall demonstrate that, just as there 
is no 1dea of a machine, there 18 no idea of the State, for the State is 
something mechanical Only that which is an object of freedom may be 
called an idea We must, therefore, transcend the State. For every State 
is bound to treat free men as cogs in a machine And this igs precisely 
what it should not do, hence, the State must perish” (Quoted by Herbert 
Marcuse in Reason and Revolution, 2nd edition, p 12, from Dokumente eu 
Hegels Entwicklung, ed. J. Hoffmeister, Stuttgart, 1986, p. 219 f.) 
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In the critique Marx makes no real attempt to come to grips 
directly with this fundamental question of the relation between 
man’s universal essence and his particular being, but he does 
devote considerable attention to one aspect of this problem—the 
question of the political relationship between the state as a 
concrete manifestation of human freedom and the individual 
person within it. Marx rejects sharply, of course, Hegel’s view 
that the “rational will” can be embodied in a single individual, 
such as the monarch, and argues instead for democracy. His 
notion of democracy is difficult, and to some extent obscure, and 
its difficulties and obscurities, already at this stage, bear striking 
similarities to the theoretical eccentricities that have characterised 
the Communist concept of democracy ever since. 


In his relatively popular, polemical, work for the Rheinische 
Zeitung, Marx was constantly fighting against the notion that 
civic affairs could be the prerogative of a special class or group, 
and often sounded as though he were demanding democratic 
control in the ordinary sense of generally representative control. 
The will of the majority, of course, sounds nowhere as impres- 
sively free and rational as the “rational will”, and the state of 
majority rule is hardly the state of the truly universal human 
essence, but Marx was well aware of the distinction. His 
allegiance, like the true Communist’s 80 years later, lies with 
the universal essence, not with the voting majority. The dis- 
tinction is quite fundamental to his thought, then and later, and 
it was vital to him then in order to escape another Hegelian 
antinomy—the problem whether men take part in the state 
through representatives, or as individuals, each for himself. 


The notion of representation Marx rejects emphatically, both 
on the grounds that to be free is to be active, self-determining, 
and on the grounds that representation obviously undermines the 
truly universal character of the state, its character as a form of 
the human essence. Thus in his article On the Committees of 
Estates in Prussia, Marx writes: “To be represented is in general 
something miserable; only the material, spiritless, dependent, 
insecure need representation; but no element_of the state can be 
permitted to be material, spiritless, dependent, insecure” (i, 335). 
In the first Hegel critique Marx reinforces this with a more 
general point—representation converts civic affairs into sectional 
affairs, into a special interest, and thus undermines the very basis 
of the rational state. It is the product of the divorce between 
political or civic affairs and human affairs in general, of the 
divorce between the state and civil society. This divorce, this 
‘abstraction’ (in the Hegelian sense) of the political state, 
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according to Marx, is a modern phenomenon. The medieval state, 
even though the state of human nature in bondage, was neverthe- 
less the state of human nature, though not in its rational form. 
“Folk life and civic life were identical” (i, 437). 


Now if citizens are not to participate in the state through 
representatives, runs Hegel’s antinomy, then each citizen must 
take part as an individual. The latter alternative, however, is 
impossible, according to Hegel, and he gives his reasons in his 
explanatory notes to paragraph 308 of his Philosophy of Right: 


To hold that all persons should share, as individuals, in 
deliberating and deciding on political matters of general 
concern on the ground that all individuals are members of 
the state, that its concerns are their concerns, and that it is 
their right that what is done should be done with their 
knowledge and volition, is tantamount to a proposal to put 
the democratic element without any rational form into the 
organism of the state, although it is only in virtue of the 
possession of such a form that the state is an organism at all. 


Once again Marx seeks to solve the problem by cutting 
through the whole antinomy of direct participation and participa- 
tion through representatives. “The antinomy in its essential 
form”, he says, “is: all the individuals do it, or the individuals 
do it as some, as not-all. In both cases allness (Allheit) remains 
only external multiplicity or totality of individuals. Allness is not 
an essential, vital, actual quality of the individual. Aliness is not 
something through which he loses the character of abstract 
individuality; allness is only the full number of individuality. 
One individual, many individuals, all individuals. The one, many, 
all—none of these descriptions changes the essential being of the 
subject, of individuality” (i, 539-40, Marx’s italics). 


The contrast here is between universality as a mere collection, 
universality treated extensionally, and universality as an alleged 
character, universality treated intensionally. The distinction is 
akin to Rousseau’s distinction between the ‘truly general’ will 
and what is merely the common will of a majority, or even of an 
entire totality. The rational state is the state of this intensional 
universality. Its universality rests on the fact that it is a form of 
the human essence, of man’s essential being, which is, in virtue 
of its character as an essence, common to the entire species. Its 
universality does not rest on any voting by its members, on any 
counting of supporters and opponents. 


What then is the relationship of particular, empirical men to 
their universal essence and to the rational state? The essence and 
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state, according to Marx, ultimately permeate their entire being— 
social life and citizenship, civil society and state, become one, 
man’s every action is an expression of the universal essence, and 
a part of his civic being. Thus, immediately after rejecting 
representation, in the passage quoted above, as something required 
by the spiritless and insecure, Marx writes: “Representation 
must not be understood as the representation of some stuff, which 
is not the people itself, but only as self-representation of the 
people. It must be understood as a civic act which differs from 
the other expressions of the people’s civic life only by the 
generality of its content, but not as the people’s only, exceptional 
civic act. Representation must not be regarded as a concession 
to defenceless weakness, to impotence, but rather as the self- 
confident vitality of the highest power. In a true state there is 
no landed property, no industry, no gross stuff, which, as such 
raw elements, could make a bargain with the state; there are only 
spiritual powers, and only in their resurrection in the state, in 
their political re-birth, do the natural powers qualify for a voice 
in the state. The state pervades all of nature with spiritual 
nerves, and at every point it must become apparent that what 
dominates is not matter but form, not nature without the state 
but the nature of the state, not the unfree thing, but the free 
man” (i, 335). 

It all sounds very fine, but very, very empty and viciously 
metaphysical. Our question about the precise relationship between 
the empirical man and the rational state is still unanswered, we 
have been met simply with the assertion that they coalesce into 
harmonious unity. But what, for instance, is the relationship 
between the individual man and the legislators, or any other civic 
functionary? Once again Marx dissolves the problem. When 
the dualism of political state and civil society has been overcome, 
he says, and when “civil society is the true political society, it is 
nonsense to make a demand which arose only from the conception 
of the political state as having an éxistence divorced from that 
of civil society . . . . In these circumstances the significance of 
the legislative power as a representative power disappears wholly. 
The legislative power is representative here in the same sense as 
every function is representative, in the sense, for instance, that 
the cobbler, in so far as he fulfils a social need, is my representa- 
tive, in the sense that every specific social activity, as a species 
of activity, represents only the species, i.e., a character of my own 
being, in the sense that every man represents the other. He is a 
representative in this case not through something else, which he 
symbolises, but through that which he is and does” (i, 542; 
Marx’s italics). 
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The position, supported by constant recourse to undistributed 
middles, is a curious one, and in some ways obscure, but the 
general tendency seems to be this: The rational state is the state 
of a human essence that is qualitatively, essentially, universal, 
and not merely numerically so. As the state of such an essence it 
is self-distinguishing, but absolutely precludes division or conflict. 
In it we find a division of functions (presumably not legislated 
for, but arising “naturally”), and since each function is a mani- 
festation or activity of the human essence, each is truly repre- 
sentative of man’s universal being, representative of men as stich 
in their diverse but fundamentally single, united being. There is 
no call for an external power to apportion or harmonise their 
various roles, no need for a political, coercive state, outside or 
above the civil society that rationally arranges itself. 


Popular control and relatively representative government in 
the ordinary sense, for which the liberal opposition fought in their 
practical demands, we see, have disappeared in a metaphysical 
construction suggestive of the theoretical eccentricities supposed 
to give content to the Communists use of the phrase “true 
democracy”. At its root lies a vague and fundamentally 
incoherent concept of the human essence, seen as truly and 
qualitatively universal, and as a dynamic form that determines 
man’s particular being and finally takes it within itself. In his 
earliest period, Marx used this concept consistently, but he never 
examined it. It was one of his most basic assumptions, an 
unquestioned and to him unquestionable part of his philosophic 
heritage. In.the next 40 years Marx was to develop a historical’ 
materialism that strove to support his belief in the coming rational 
society with a mass of empirical material, but the notion of a 
human essence, as basic and as confused as ever, continued to 
underlie all his social hopes and beliefs. For Communism, as 
Marx saw it, is not the society of mere empirical, particular men; 
it is the state of a self-distinguishing humanity become meta- 
physically one—it is the state of the human essence. If we treat 
the belief in such a state as flowing merely from certain 
“scientific discoveries” in economics and history we shall under- 
stand neither Marx nor his vision of Communism. 


Australian National University. 


NECESSARY BEING 


By R. L. FRANKLIN 


I. Scope OF ARTICLE 


The proof of a Necessary Being lies at the heart of what 
is historically the major argument in European philosophy for 
the existence of God. It is to-day rejected by the great majority 
of philosophers. In this article I wish to argue a double point: 
first that it has usually been too easily dismissed; secondly that 
nevertheless the argument, though capable of evading most 
common objections, is not finally satisfactory. 


I need some name to refer to philosophers who have argued 
to the existence of God from the nature of being in general. 
“Theistic philosophers” is too wide, and “Scholastics” is too 
narrow. I shall call them “traditional theists”. 


To prove the existence of a Necessary Being is only the first 
step towards proving the existence of God. Traditional theists 
have differed over the further one. Some, like Leibniz, seem 
scarcely to have seen that anything remained to be proved; others, 
like Aquinas, have felt that a big discussion was needed to show 
that Necessary Being had even some of the characteristics of 
God. I shall not be concerned with this second step, which 
certainly seems to me to have further difficulties of its own. 
That is, I shall ignore the question of what can be said about 
Necessary Being if it can once be shown to exist. 


2. THE TRADITIONAL ARGUMENT 


This is not the teleological argument, or argument from 
design. It begins by making or assuming what is taken to be a 
good conceptual point about all thorough human reasoning. Put 
in its broadest form, it is that we cannot rationally refuse to 
ask questions about why a state of affairs exists, until the 
question becomes meaningless. The answers “because it is so”, 
or “why not?” are not satisfactory until the question “why is this 
so?” is shown to be senseless. We may of course have all sorts 
of good practical reasons—lack of time, of intellectual capacity, 
etc.—for abandoning the investigation, but we cannot call it an 
improper one. 
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A Scholastic would express this point by saying that eve 
event must have a cause. This terminology could easily mislead. 
Leibniz expresses it better by speaking of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, 

“by virtue of which we consider that no fact can be real or 
existing, and no proposition true, unless there is a sufficient 
reason, why it should be thus and not otherwise, even though 


md 


in most cases these reasons cannot be known to us”. 


Existing things come into and go out of existence, and 
change; or at least even if we think they do not (as Newton, e.g., 
supposed that atoms did not), we can imagine that they could. 
They are, in technical language, contingent beings. Now if we 
ask of any contingent being why it exists or why it is as it is, 
we can give an explanation. And an explanation here means 
setting the explicandum X in a context ABC... ., such that 
given ABC, then X must follow. At least one of the premises 
must be an inference licence. E.g. “C” could be of the form “If 
A and B, then X”. We may ask in turn for an explanation of 
A, B and C. Eventually of course we will reach the end of our 
knowledge, and have to say: “we cannot explain why these 
features of the universe are so; they just are.” 


But at this stage, or at any stage in the explanation, we may 
ask: “why should there be any contingent being at all?” It is 
clear that a different sort of question is being asked here. Hence 
it does not matter how much or how little of the interconnection 
between contingent beings we are able to explain. Again Leibniz 
has put the point unmistakably: 

“And as all this differentiation (sc. analysis of causes) involves 
only prior or more differentiated contingent things, all of 
which need a similar analysis to explain them, we are no 
further advanced; and the sufficient or ultimate reason must 
be outside the series of this differentiation of contingent 
things, however infinite it may be.” ° 

Thus, it is claimed, as it makes sense to ask “why is there 
any contingent being at all?”’, we cannot refuse to consider the 
question. But what sort of explanation could we give? Only that 
contingent being depends on a being of which it does not make 
sense to suggest that it might come into or go out of existence, 
or change; or to ask for the reason why it exists or why it is as 
it is. And this is called Necessary Being. 


_ I have called this the major argument historically for God’s 
existence. Apart from Leibniz, whom I have quoted, the five 





1 Monadology, paragraph 32. 
2 Monadology, paragraph 87. 
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ways of St. Thomas Aquinas, for example, merely draw attention 
to five aspects of contingen- being which seemed to him to make 
its dependence particularly obvious. Descartes’ third argument, 
that his own existence is not self-explanatory,’ is drawing atten- 
tion to a sixth. Locke uses a crude version of the argument.‘ 
Berkeley’s proof needs it too, though it also needs others. Its 
chief supporters today, of course, are the Scholastics. 


3. PRELIMINARY PROBLEMS 

Many modern philosophers will have great difficulty in taking 
this argument seriously. But as far as I can see there is here a 
genuine conceptual point, and not a mere manipulation of verbal 
counters. We are seeking to explain why there is any contingent 
being; i.e. what is the A F C, given which this will follow. Let 
us consider any possible answer. If it were one in which the 
ABC... was some other form of contingent being, no matter 
how different, the same question could be asked of it in turn; and 
hence it is not a final answer. If on the other hand it did not 
mention something existing — some form of being-— it would 
simply be saying that something came from nothing; which turns 
out on examination, I think, merely to reassert the situation 
which is claimed to need explanation. In short it seems that if 
the question itself is allowable, it would be a category mistake 
to imagine that any other answer would serve as an explanation. 

But certainly any mcdern philosopher who takes the argu- 
ment seriously is by now itching to ask various questions. I 
shall mention’ two briefly in this section, and later discuss two 
others at some length. 

(1) What ts meant by speaking of contingent being as 
“dependent” on Necessary Being? 

Such dependence must be different from any other relation- 
ship we know or can know. But unless some meaning can 
attached to it the assertion in question is merely a soothing 
formula which offers no explanation whatever. Some relation- 
ship that we do know must be taken as the model in terms of 
which this other one is to be conceived. For any theist the model 
in fact turns out to be that of the way in which a man may 
influence matters by an act of will; that is, the relationship is 
made explicit only when Necessary Being as the source of 
contingent being becomes God as Creator and Sustainer of the 
world. No doubt there could still be a question as to whether 
this is an intelligible notion, but I will assume that some meaning 
could be given to the not:on of dependence. 
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(2) What, if anything, does the concept of Necessary Being 
really mean? 

There are three possible positions here. They have usually 
been discussed in relation to the meaning of “God” rather than 
of “Necessary Being”. 


(a) It could be said that to speak of the necessity of God’s 
existence means that the proposition “God does not 
exist” is self-contradictory. Professor Findlay has 
adopted this view as a basis for criticising theism, and, 
rather surprisingly, Professor Hughes accepted it as a 
basis for defending it.° 
The only justification for this position seems to be the 
ontological argument, which is surely invalid. 


(b) At the other extreme is the sense of Necessary Being 
which is actually established by the argument set out 
© above. Here it is essentially the stopping-poini in the 
explanation of contingent being, the place where we must 
acknowledge that the “why?” comes to an end. To be 
such a stopping-point a being must necessarily be 
unchanging, and eternally existent.’ But this argument 
can only claim to show that if it exists, it makes no 
sense to ask why or where it came into existence, or 
why it is as it is; and further that, if anything exists, 
it exists. This is not to say that its non-existence is 
self-contradictory. It links contingent to Necessary 
Being only in such a way that it is still logically possible 
that Necessary-and-contingent-being could have not 
existed. 

(c) As far as I know, no traditional theist who has noticed 
the distinction between positions (a) and (b) has been 
content with the latter. Those who have maintained the 
ontological argument have of course accepted the 
former. Of the remainder, the Thomists are the most 
important, and they adopt a middle position. Aquinas 
rejected the ontological argument; but he maintained 
that God’s existence is identical with His essence, which 
means, or at least entails, that His non-existence is 
logically impossible. His view was that we can only see 
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now that, if anything exists, then He does; but that 
after death, if we attain the Vision of God, we will see 
this further point too. 

This position has, I think, very great difficulties. But 
here I merely wish to point out that the argument I am 
discussing involves only position (b), and that this 
seems free from the special problems which arise in 
relation to (a) and (c). 


4. THE CENTRAL QUESTIONS. 


There remain two mcre questions which seem to me more 
central : f 

(3) Is the question “why does anything exist?” a legitimate 

one? And 

(4) If it ts, does the inference to Necessary Being follow? 

I would like to develop these by a dialogue between a 
Traditional Theist and a Critic. 

Critic: No doubt the question “why?” may be asked until 
it becomes senseless. But you have already asked it once too 
often. For there are only two ways we can test a proposition’s 
truth. Either we show that there is a logically necessary reason 
for asserting X, which means that the contradictory of X is self- 
contradictory; or else we show that there is some fact, some 
conceivable state of affairs, which would tell for or against the 
truth of X. Now the proposition that Necessary Being exists is 
not verifiable in either of -hese ways, and so is meaningless. And 
a question which is only to be answered by a meaningless 
proposition is meaningless too. 

Trad. Th.: I agree that the proposition can’t be supported 
in either of these ways. And of course this makes the question 
a different sort to our usual ones. Leibniz, amongst others, 
said that before you. But why is it meaningless? I understand 
perfectly well what it means, and so do you. It could have been 
the case that nothing existed, but something does. Therefore 
it makes sense to ask why it does. 


Cr.: The question is meaningless because there is necessarily 
no way of deciding it. Since an opponent who said “there is no 
Necessary Being” would neither contradict himself nor deny 
any checkable state of affairs, you and he would be simply 
recording a determination to use different terminology. I don’t 
say that the choice of terminology, once made, has itself no 
implications. It might indeed lead naturally, and even logically, 
to different attitudes and ways of behaviour—at least if you 
could extend “Necessary Being” to “God”. But you have not 
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tried to rely on such a posteriori implications to make your 
proposition verifiable. And what I deny is that you can find an 
a priori rational backing for your chosen way of behaviour by 
proving the existence of Necessary Being. Similarly, of course, 
your opponent may not be able to attack your attitudes by a 
direct disproof of Necessary Being. For you also deny no 
checkable state of affairs, nor do you contradict yourself. This 
is why I said the proposition is not false but meaningless. 
Certainly the attitudes and behaviour which follow from my view 
will be essentially the same as those of your opponent; but that 
is irrelevant. 

T.T.: You have a useful point here. Often an assertion is 
put forward as though it were an empirical hypothesis, and then 
the scope of its verifiability is gradually restricted. In such a 
case it is legitimate to challenge its maker to take a stand on 
some state of affairs which would falsify it, on pain of reducing 
himself to a mere choice of terminology, or picture-preference. 
Professor Wisdom, for example, has worked this out elaborately 
in connection with leprechaun-driven watches.? But I have not 
offered Necessary Being as a hypothesis which logically might 
be right or wrong. I claim that it is the only logically permissible 
answer to the question “why is there anything at all?’. As was 
said earlier, to offer any other answer would be to commit 
a category mistake. Just because of this the argument works, 
and must work if it works at all, for any form of contingent 
being, i.e., for all possible states of affairs. 


Cr.: But now you are saying that it is logically necessary. . 
And not only can such propositions give us no information, but 
you expressly said earlier that to deny it was not self- 
contradictory. 

T.T.: Neither it is. But this is because it is the answer to a 
question which I can’t compel you to ask. If you refuse to ask 
it, you do not contradict yourself. But if you do ask it, you must 
accept my answer. This, too, shows the reply to the objection 
that if the answer is necessary it could give us no information. 
In a sense we have all the information already, as a man who 
accepts Euclid’s axioms and so on has the information from 
which to deduce the system. But the elucidating of the implica- 
tions may be so difficult that even very intelligent people, my 
dear Critic, may not see them. In other words, a man may refuse 
to reflect on the fact that all being as we know it is contingent, 
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and in so doing does not contradict himself. But I claim that 
if he does so with sufficient thoroughness, he cannot logically 
avoid the inference that it is dependent on Necessary Being. 
My colleagues are always making this point nowadays, but you 
seem unable to grasp it. As F. C. Copleston puts it: 

“If one does not wish to embark on the path which leads to 
the affirmation of transcendent being . . . one has to deny the 
reality of the problem, assert that things “just are” and that 
the existential problem in question is a pseudo-problem. And 
if one refuses even to sit down at the chess-board and make 
a move, one cannot, of course, be checkmated.”’ 


Cr.: But still the question remains: how could an existential 
proposition have meaning if it was compatible with all possible 
states of affairs? As Professor Ayer says, this verification 
principle 

“purports to lay down tne conditions which actually govern 
our acceptance, or indeed our understanding, of . . . the state- 
ments which we take as describing the world... . The onus 
is on (the Metaphysician) to show by what criterion his 
statements are to be tested: until he does this we do not 
know how to take them.” ” 


T.T.: The trouble is that your criterion of the meaningful- 
ness of a proposition — namely its verifiability —is too crude. 
Nowadays most people would agree that in general, if we know 
a word’s use, we know its meaning. Certainly a word or concept 
is not a proposition, and a sentence made up of meaningful 
words may be nonsense. But here the proposition in question is 
simply that Necessary Being exists; and if “Necessary Being” has 
a meaning, surely the proposition must have meaning too. Now 
“Necessary Being” certainly has a use which is to be gathered 
from the context in which it occurs. And the context just is the 

ent I have offered to establish it. Its meaning, in 
fact, is simply that-to-which-we-are-driven-when-we-reflect-on- 
the-contingency-of-being. And the proposition “Necessary Being 
exists” simply records the fact that the reflection is a legitimate 
one and that we must come to this conclusion if we carry it out. 

Cr.: Certainly we must look at the use. But the verification 
principle is about usage. It is right, not because anyone may 
legislate about what has or has not meaning, but because when 
we reflect we see that we could not settle a question in any other 
way. It is, in fact, a principle relating to the use to which we 
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meaningfully can put words. One of the propositions it entails 
is that we can’t define a being into existence by giving a use to 
its name. And this is what you are doing with Necessary Being, 
by defining the only sorts of things we can know as “contingent”. 

T.T.: I define such being as contingent simply to draw 
attention to the facts that are thereby brought out about its 
impermanence etc. And this is done only to bring out the 
inference to Necessary Being. 


Cr.: You set up this definition of contingent being (which, 
by the way, is a grossly loaded phrase; but let that pass). You 
thereby invite me to consider everything we know in a new light, 
which you call (in another loaded phrase) its dependency. d 
this is all that is involved in what you call giving a meaning to, 
and proving the existence of, Necessary Being. 


T.T.: All right, provided you remember my further point, 
that no one cam rationally refuse this invitation, as you call it, 
to consider being as dependent; i.e. no one can deny the legitimacy 
of asking why anything exists at all. 

Cr.: And if this isn’t defining a being into existence, what 
is it? 

T.T.: Something quite different; namely elucidating an 
inference which we must make as soon as we appreciate the point 
which is brought out by calling all other being contingent. To 
use your own phrase, it shows that upon consideration you can- 
not refuse to see everything in a new light. And concepts which 
compel us to see things in a new light by drawing attention to 
certain aspects of what is really there, are clearly neither 
meaningless nor trivial. 


Cr.: Well, perhaps they aren’t. Certainly it is not a 
paradigm case of meaninglessness. The real point of the prin- 
ciple is that it lays down conditions, not for understanding 
propositions but for settling disputes (though these two things 
are not as different as they might seem). In other words, my 
real objection is not to the meaningfulness of the notion of 
Necessary Being, but to what you call the inference to it. 

T.T.: But this is just where you can’t baulk. If there is 
contingent being, there must be Necessary Being. 

Cr.: There must indeed be, in your system. But how do you 
prove this tautology in your system fits the facts? For I could 
say: “I grant that I can intelligibly raise the question ‘Why is 
there anything at all? I grant that no answer in terms of con- 
tingent being could prevent me from asking it again about the 
answer. I grant that ‘Necessary Being exists’ is an intelligible 
answer which would prevent me from asking it again. And now 
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I have granted all you have proved, and I can still ask: “But 
does a Necessary Being exist?” 

T.T.: My reply, to borrow a leaf from your book, is that 
this is now a senseless question. 

Cr.: And mine, to return the compliment, is that it is not 
senseless because we just can understand it. For we are now 
faced with a choice betwesn two systems. And, not only is 
neither position self-contradictory, but there are here no facts 
which can tell either way. I no longer say that this makes the 
dispute meaningless. But unless you are prepared to make some 
conceivable state of affairs count against your view there is no 
way of choosing between them. 

T.T.: But there is a way of deciding. Or rather, there is 
only one possible position and not two. For I have already shown 
that only one explanation will do. The choice is not between 
two explanations but between accepting the explanation or 
denying that there is one. And the latter denial is unintelligible. 

Cr.: What on earth is unintelligible about denying that I 
must assert the existence of Necessary Being? 

T.T.: Well, I understand a remark like “we can’t explain 
the cause of cancer”. This means we haven't got the explanation, 
though we can imagine the sort of account that would do. Let’s 
call this a de facto lack of explanation. I could further under- 
stand “we can’t explain every movement of electrons in the realm 
where the indeterminacy principle operates”. This means 
(subject to my correction by scientists) that the nature of the 
experimental set-up is such that we cannot—and perhaps logically 
cannot—make the sort of observations which would enable us to 
find out. Let’s call this, if you like, a de facto impossibility.” 
But now you want to suggest that there could be such a thing as 
a logical impossibility of explanation. And to this I have two 
objections. First, I do nct see how logically there could be any 
evidence for this. And secondly, I just do not understand what 
is being said. The remark “There is a state of affairs completely 
opaque in principle to the understanding” seems to me no more 
intelligible than a self-cortradictory one. 

Cr.: J am not concerned with your first point. I admit that 
a person who asserted there actually was no Necessary Being 
would be going beyond the evidence, as would someone who 
asserted there was. I want to say simply that it makes sense to 
suppose that it does not exist—i.e. to speak of the existence of 
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contingent being as a state of affairs for which there is no 
explanation. And this follows, I think, from the account given 
above of an explanation—namely that X is explained when we 
find a situation ABC... and an inference-licence such that 
given ABC... then X. For all I am asserting is the perfectly 
intelligible proposition that it is not necessarily true that for any 
X there is such an A B.C. 

T.T.: And I want to say that that is unintelligible; not 
because the existence of ABC... etc., is analytically involved 
in the existence of X, but because I don’t see what possibility 
is being entertained when you say: perhaps there is no ABC 


Cr.: Of course I cannot speak of entertaining the possibility 
of a peculiar state of affairs, namely the non-existence of 
ABC.... For the non-existence of anything is indeed not in 
any intelligible sense a state of affairs. There are no “negative 
facts”. But given any fact “A”, it always makes sense to say 
“it could have been the case that not-A”. And this you must 
admit; not only because it is in any case obvious, but for the 
further ad hominem reason that your own argument depends on 
the proposition that it makes sense to say: “there could have 
been nothing at all”. 


T.T.: True. Of course if nothing existed, the question of 
giving an explanation would not arise. But still I say if some- 
thing does exist, there must be an explanation. And I have 
offered the only one which logically could do. 


Cr.: It’s this assertion that there must be an explanation 
which I just don’t understand. For clearly the remark “there is 
no explanation” has a use apart from the cases of de facto lack 
and de facto impossibility of it. Sometimes it means “the story 
you want just isn’t there”, For example, we meet a friend by 
strange coincidence, and might want to ask: “why did we meet 
just here?” And the answer to this might well be: “There is 
no explanation. It just happened that way.” 


T.T.: Yes, but of course that is quite different too. For in 
that case you already know or could find out the reasons for the 
meeting, namely the reasons why you were at point X at time Y 
and the reasons why he was too. Hence the remark “there is 
no explanation” serves to assert there is no other reason, such 
as Providence or unconscious telepathy. And this does not 
show it could be intelligible to assert that there is no story 
which could be told. 
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Cr.: Certainly this case is only an analogy, not an exact 
parallel. Well, let us suppose that there occurred from time to 
time events—say the coming into existence of things like pink 
rabbits, which later went out of existence again—which we just 
could not explain. I.e., no examination of the preceding physical 
conditions nor of the psychological states of the observers gave 
us a hint of what would be the necessary and sufficient ABC... 
for this X. Now I grant it would still be intelligible to say “there 
must be a reason for it”. But wouldn’t it also be intelligible 
to say “perhaps there isn’t”? Certainly it could not be proved: 
it would in fact be a counsel of despair, just as its opposite is a 
counsel of optimism. But we would understand it. 

T.T.: All I can say is that unless it was asserting merely a 
de facto lack, or de facto impossibility, of explanation, or perhaps 
that there was no explanation of the sort we had been looking 
for, I would not understand it. 

Cr.: Of course all these analogies break down, just because 
the question we are considering is, as we both agree, unique. 
But we have now reached a situation which deeply puzzles me. 
For you say that you cannot understand a proposition which it 
seems to me that I can; yet we both mean the same, as far as 
I can see, by all the words in it. Let’s run over the ground we 
have covered. 

T.T.: Right. 

Cr.: First I have agreed for this latter part of the argument 
that the question “why is there anything at all ?”, and the proposi- 
tion “Necessary Being exists”, have a meaning. In a peculiar 
sense they give meaning to each other, in the sense that the 
considerations to which your argument draws attention show 
both that it is possible to ask this question though the answer to ` 
it cannot be verified by appeal to self-contradiction or to check- 
able states of affairs, and also at the same time that this 
proposition is the only explanation which could be offered in 
reply to the question. 

T.T.: Yes. 

Cr.: The issue then is whether there must be an explanation 
for the existence of things in the sense in which Necessary Being 
would explain it. 

T.T.: Yes. 

Cr.: We have distinguished three senses in which you agree 
we can properly speak of not having an explanation; the de facto 
lack of one, the de facto impossibility of one, and the lack of 
one of the sort we are looking for. And we are not talking 
about these. 

T.T.: Quite. 


(6) 
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Cr.: Two further points. First, you have agreed that it is 
not analytically involved in the notion of any fact that there 
must be an explanation of it. And secondly, we are not asking 
whether a man could prove there was a case where there was no 
explanation, but only whether we can intelligibly suppose it. 


T.T.: True. 


Cr.: And after all this you say that you do not see what 
could be meant by such a supposition, and I say that I do. And 
when I say that what I mean is that there could be an X (eg. 
being in general) such that there is no ABC (viz. Necessary 
Being) which explains it, you say you don’t understand this 
either. And neither of us is saying anything self-contradictory, 
nor is there any appeal to facts which could decide. So we come 
to a stage where I just do not see how we can go on. If you 
want to continue in your position, you are now impregnable, but 
it seems to me there is nothing you can say to anyone who 
disagrees with you. 

TT.: Only that he is irrational. That is, that he will not 
accept the only possible explanation. 


Cr.: I wonder if you are being confused by two possible 
uses of “explanation”? Sometimes we speak, rather loosely, I 
think, of a fact as an explanation. E.g. we say faulty brakes 
were the explanation of the accident. But in a stricter use, and 
certainly in the one we are concerned with, an explanation con- 
sists of propositions. Its form is that X is explained by 
propositions A B C, where A is, e.g., that a is the case, B is that 
b is the case, and C is that given a and b, then X. Now in this 
usage I can always say (though I would rarely have occasion 
to make so trivial a remark): “I agree that your explanation is 
formally satisfactory, but is it the case that a and b?” In other 
words (as you admit so far as the ontological argument is con- 
cerned) you can’t get from concept to fact. Now it seems to me 
that in fact you again overlook this point here. J may agree that 
the proposition that Necessary Being exists is a formally valid 
explanation of why contingent being exists. But is it the case 
that it does? 


T.T.: I am not at all confused by these two uses of explana- 
tion, but it seems to me likely that you are. In every other case 
it makes sense to remark after an explanation: “But is it the 
case that a and b?” But that is because in fact the explanation 
might be that p, that q, and that if p and q then X. In our 
unique case here the difference is that only one explanation is 
possible. So it must be the case. 
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Cr.: On the contrary, here we are back at the same old 
place, though perhaps the issues are a little clearer. For it is 
now clear that you use this point, about Necessary Being as the 
only explanation which could put an end to the question, as a 
logical substitute for the process, which you admit is necessary. in 
every other case, of linking the propositions in the explanation 
to the facts. And it simply is not a logical substitute. Our case 
is indeed unique, but only in that the choice is not between one 
explanation and another, but between an explanation and a logical 
substitute for an explanation. 


T.T.: This talk about z logical substitute for an explanation 
is just what seems to me absurd. 


Cr.: The substitute car be of two sorts. First it can be an 
argument that we logically cannot utter meaningful remarks 
about what is beyond our experience. But for the latter part 
of our discussion I have taken another position, namely that such 
disputes merely cannot be settled. This is what you cannot accept. 
You feel that the mind can only rest satisfied, as it were, when 
the chain of reasoning ends in an explanation; and that this 
justifies you in asserting that there must be one. I, on the other 
hand, suggest that there is another way in which it could reach 
satisfaction and have its puzzlement removed; namely that of 
seeing that there is logically no way of settling the dispute. And 
that this is so has become clearer and clearer as we have gone on. 


5. SOME CONCLUDING POINTS 


I. Summary. The position argued for is this: It is logically 
necessary that a Necessary Being exists if: 
(a) the question “why does anything exist at all?” is 
legitimate; and sa 
(b) the question must have an answer which is an 
explanation in the sense here used. 


Condition (a) can be established; condition (b) cannot. 
The proposition that this Being exists is therefore intelligible, 
but not established by the argument. 


2. The traditional argument appears from this aspect to have 
been doing something very important; namely elucidating part 
at least of what any religious believer must say about the relation 
of God to the world. In fact, if the existence of God could be 
established on any other grounds, much traditional, and especially 
scholastic, argument must be seen as an acute analysis of the 
philosophical implications oi theism (or, in modern terminology, 
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as an analysis of the logic of the word “God”). I do not suggest, 
of course, that this is what such philosophers were intending 
to do. 

3. There are some people on whom the contingency of the 
world strikes so overwhelmingly that the possibility of its not 
being dependent on something changeless is an idea they can 
scarcely entertain. There are others to whom the idea of any- 
‘thing “behind” the solid satisfactory world of things we know 
is equally something that they cannot take seriously. The former 
will find it very difficult to see any flaw in the traditional argu- 
ment, and the latter equally difficult to see how intelligent men 
‘could accept it. I do not know whether these attitudes can them- 
selves be rationally debated. But much (certainly not all) of the 
drive to defend and attack this traditional argument seems to 
ame to have its roots here. 


University of Western Australia. 
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ULTIMATE PRINCIPLES AND ETHICAL EGOISM 


By BRIAN MEDLIN 


I believe that it is now pretty generally accepted by pro- 
fessional philosophers that ultimate ethical principles must be 
arbitrary. One cannot derive conclusions about what should be 
merely from accounts of what is the case; one cannot decide how 
people ought to behave merely from one’s knowledge of how 
they do behave. To arrive at a conclusion in ethics one must 
have at least one ethical premiss. This premiss, if it be in turn 
a conclusion, must be the conclusion of an argument containing 
at least one ethical premiss. And so we can go back, indefinitely 
but not for ever. Sooner or later, we must come to at least one 
ethical premiss which is not deduced but baldly asserted. Here 
we must be a-rational; neither rational nor irrational, for here 
there is no room for reason even to go wrong. 

But the triumph of Hume in ethics has been a limited one. 
What appears quite natural to a handful of specialists appears. 
quite monstrous to the majority of decent intelligent men. At 
any rate, it has been my experience that people who are normally 
rational resist the above account of the logic of moral language, 
not by argument—for that can’t be done—but by tooth and nail. 
And they resist from the best motives. They see the philosopher 
wantonly unravelling the whole fabric of morality. If our 
ultimate principles are arbitrary, they say, if those principles 
came out of thin air, then anyone can hold any principle he 
pleases. Unless moral assertions are statements of fact about 
the world and either true or false, we can’t claim that any man 
is wrong, whatever his principles may be, whatever his behaviour. 
We have to surrender the luxury of calling one another 
scoundrels. That this anxiety flourishes because its roots are in 
confusion is evident when we consider that we don’t call people 
scoundrels, anyhow, for being mistaken about their facts. Fools, 
perhaps, but that’s another matter. Nevertheless, it doesn’t 
become us to be high-up. The layman’s uneasiness, however 
irrational it may be, is very natural and he must be reassured. 

People cling to objectivist theories of morality from moral 
motives. It’s a very queer thing that by doing so they often 
thwart their own purposes. There are evil opinions abroad, as 
anyone who walks abroad knows. The one we meet with most 
often, whether in pub or parlour, is the doctrine that everyone 
should look after himself. However refreshing he may find it 
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after the high-minded pomposities of this morning’s editorial, the 
good fellow knows this doctrine is wrong and he wants to knock 
it down. But while he believes that moral language is used to 
make statements either true or false, the best he can do is to 
claim that what the egoist says is false. Unfortunately, the 
egoist can claim that it’s true. And since the supposed fact in 
uestion between them is not a publicly ascertainable one, their 
isagreement can never be resolved. And it is here that even 
good fellows waver, when they find they have no refutation 
available. The egoist’s word seems as reliable as their own. 
Some begin half to believe that perhaps it is possible to supply 
an egoistic basis for conventional morality, some that it may 
be impossible to supply any other basis. I’m not going to try to 
prop up our conventional morality, which I fear to be a task 
beyond my strength, but in what follows I do want to refute 
the doctrine of ethical egoism. I want to resolve this disagree- 
ment by showing that what the egoist says is inconsistent. It is 
true that there are moral disagreements which can never be 
resolved, but this isn’t one of them. The proper objection to the 
man who says ‘Everyone should look after his own interests 
regardless of the interests of others’ is not that he isn’t speaking 
the truth, but simply that he isn’t speaking. 
We should first make two distinctions. This done, ethical 
egoism will lose much of its plausibility. 


I. UNIVERSAL AND INDIVIDUAL EGoIsM. 


Universal egoism maintains that everyone (including the 
speaker) ought to look after his own interests and to disregard 
those of other people except in so far as their interests contribute 
towards his own. 

Individual egoism is the attitude that the egoist is going to 
look after himself and no one else. The egoist cannot promulgate 
that he is going to look after himself. He can’t even preach that 
he should lock after himself and preach this alone. When he 
tries to convince me that he should look after himself, he is 
attempting so to dispose me that I shall approve when he drinks 
my beer and steals Tom’s wife. I cannot approve of his looking 
after himself and himself alone without so far approving of his 
achieving his happiness, regardless of the happiness of myself 
and others. So that when he sets out to persuade me that he 
should look after himself regardless of others, he must also set 
out to persuade me that I should look after him regardless of 
myself and others. Very small chance he has! d if the 
individual egoist cannot promulgate his doctrine without enlarging 
it, what he has is no doctrine at all. 
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A person enjoying such an attitude may believe that other 
people are fools not to look after themselves. Yet he himself 
would be a fool to tell them so. If he did tell them, though, he 
wouldn’t consider that he was giving them moral advice. Per- 
suasion to the effect that one should ignore the claims of morality 
because morality doesn’t pay, to the effect that one has insufficient 
selfish motive and, therefore, insufficient motive for moral 
behaviour is not moral persuasion. For this reason I doubt that 
we should call the individual egoist’s attitude an ethical one. 
And I don’t doubt this in the way someone may doubt whether 
to call the ethical standards of Satan “ethical” standards. A 
malign morality is none the less a morality for being malign. But 
the attitude we’re considering is one of mere contempt for all 
moral considerations whatsoever. An indifference to morals may 
be wicked, but it is not a perverse morality. So far as I am 
aware, most egoists imagine that they are putting forward a 
doctrine in ethics, though there may be a few who are prepared 
to proclaim themselves individual egoists. If the good fellow 
wants to know how he should justify conventional morality to 
an individual egoist, the answer is that he shouldn’t and can’t. 
Buy your car elsewhere, blackguard him whenever you meet, 
and let it go at that. 


2. CATEGORICAL AND HYPOTHETICAL EGOISM. 


Categorical egoism is the doctrine that we all ought to 
observe our own interests, because that is what we ought to do. 
For the categorical egoist the egoistic dogma is the ultimate 
principle in. ethics. 

The hypothetical egoist, on the other hand, maintains that 
we all ought to observe our own interests, because.... If we 
want such and such an end, we must do so and so (look after 
ourselves). The hypothetical egoist is not a real egoist at all. 
He is very likely an unwitting utilitarian who believes mistakenly 
that the general happiness will be increased if each man looks 
wisely to his own. Of course, a man may believe that egoism 
is enjoined on us by God and he may therefore promulgate the 
doctrine and observe it in his conduct, not in the hope of 
achieving thereby a remote end, but simply in order to obey God. 
But neither is he a real egoist. He believes, ultimately, that we 
should obey God, even should God command us to altruism. 

An ethical egoist will have to maintain the doctrine in both 
its universal and categorical forms. Should he retreat to hypo- 
thetical egoism he is no longer an egoist. Should he retreat to 
individual egoism his doctrine, while logically impregnable, is 
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no longer ethical, no longer even a doctrine. He may wish to 
a with this and if so, I submit peacefully. Let him call 
himself what he will, it makes no difference. I’m a philosopher, 
not a rat-catcher, and I don’t see it as my job to dig vermin 
out of such burrows as individual egoism. 


Obvicusly something strange goes on as soon as the ethical 
egoist tries to promulgate his doctrine. What is he doing when 
he urges upon his audience that they should each observe his 
own interests and those interests alone? Is he not acting contrary 
to the egoistic principle? It cannot be to his advantage to 
convince them, for seizing always their own advantage they will 
impair his. Surely if he does believe what he says, he should try 
to persuade them otherwise. Not perhaps that they should devote 
themselves to his interests, for they’d hardly swallow that; but 
that everyone should devote himself to the service of others. But 
is not to believe that someone should act in a certain way to try 
to persuade him to do so? Of course, we don’t always try to 
persuade people to act as we think they should act. We may be 
lazy, for instance. But in so far as we believe that Tom should 
do so and sə, we have a tendency to induce him to do so and so. 
Does it make sense to say: “Of course you should do this, but 
for goodness’ sake don’t”? Only where we mean: “You should 
do this for certain reasons, but here are even more persuasive 
reasons for not doing it.” If the egoist believes ultimately that 
others should mind themselves alone, then, he must persuade 
them accordingly. If he doesn’t persuade them, he is no universal 
egoist. It certainly makes sense to say: “I know very well that 
Tom should act in such and such a way. But I know also that 
it’s not to my advantage that he should so act. So I’d better 
dissuade him from it.” And this is just what the egoist must 
say, if he is to consider his own advantage and disregard every- 
one else’s. That is, he must behave as an individual egoist, if he 
is to be an egoist at all. 


He may want to make two kinds of objection here: 


1. That it will not be to his disadvantage to promulgate the 
doctrine, provided that his audience fully understand what is to 
their ultimate advantage. This objection can be developed in a 
number of ways, but I think that it will always be possible to 
push the egoist into either individual or hypothetical egoism. 


2. That it is to the egoist’s advantage to preach the doctrine 
if the pleasure he gets out of doing this more than pays for the 
injuries he must endure at the hands of his converts. It is hard 
to believe that many people would be satished with a doctrine 
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which they could only cons:stently promulgate in very special 
circumstances. Besides, this looks suspiciously like individual 
egoism in disguise. 

I shall say no more on these two points because I want to advance 
a further criticism which seems to me at once fatal and 
irrefutable. 


Now it is time to show the anxious layman that we have 
means of dealing with ethical egoism which are denied him; and 
denied him by just that objectivism which he thinks essential 
to morality. For the very fact that our ultimate principles must 
be arbitrary means they can’t be anything we please. Just 
because they come out of thin air they can’t come out of hot air. 
Because these principles are not propositions about matters of 
fact and cannot be deduced from propositions about matters of 
fact, they must be the fruit of our own attitudes. We assert 
them largely to modify the attitudes of our fellows but by 
asserting them we express our own desires and purposes. This 
means that we cannot use moral language cavalierly. Evidently, 
we cannot say something like ‘All human desires and purposes 
are bad’. This would be to express our owr desires and purposes, 
thereby committing a kind of absurdity. Nor, I shall argue, can 
we say ‘Everyone should observe his own interests regardless of 
the interests of others’. 


Remembering that the principle is meant to be both universal 
and categorical, let us ask what kind of attitude the egoist is 
expressing. Wouldn’t that attitude be equally well expressed by 
the conjunction of an infinite number of avowals thus ?— 


I want myself to come out I don’t care about Tom, 


on top and Dick, Harry... 
and and 
I want Tom to come out on d I don’t care about myself, 
top an Dick, Harry... 
and and 
I want Dick to come out on I don’t care about myself, 
top and Tom, Harry... 
and and 
I want Harry to come ont d I don’t care about myself, 
on top an Dick, Tom .. 
etc. etc. 


From this analysis it is obvious that the principle expressing such 
an attitude must be inconsistent. 
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But now the egoist may claim that he hasn’t been properly 
understood. When he says ‘Everyone should look after himself 
and himself alone’, he means ‘Let each man do what he wants 
regardless of what anyone else wants’. The egoist may claim 
that what he values is merely that he and Tom and Dick and 
Harry should each do what he wants and not care about what 
anyone else may want and that this doesn’t involve his principle 
in any inconsistency. Nor need it. But even if it doesn’t, he’s no 
better off. Just what does he value?_ Is it the well-being of 
himself, Tom, Dick and Harry or merely their going on in a 
certain way regardless of whether or not this is going to promote 
their well-being? When he urges Tom, say, to do what he wants, 
is he appealing to Tom’s self-interest? If so, his attitude can 
be expressed thus: 


I want myself to be happy I want myself not to care 
and and about Tom, Dick, 
I want Tom to be happy Harry... 


We need go no further to see that the principle expressing such 
an attitude must be inconsistent. I have made this kind of move 
already. What concerns me now is the alternative position the 
egoist must take up to be safe from it. If the egoist values 
merely that people should go on in a certain way, regardless of 
whether or not this is going to promote their well-being, then he 
is not appealing to the self-interest of his audience when he 
urges them to regard their own interests. If Tom has any regard 
for himself at all, the egoist’s blandishments will leave him cold. 
Further, the egoist doesn’t even have his own interest in mind 
when he says that, like everyone else, he should look after 
himself. A funny kind of egoism this turns out to be. 


Perhaps now, claiming that he is indeed appealing to the 
self-interest of his audience, the egoist may attempt to counter 
the objection of the previous paragraph. He may move into “Let 
each man do what he wants and let each man disregard what 
others want when their desires clash with his own”. Now his 
attitude may be expressed thus: 


I want everyone to be I want everyone to dis- 
happy and regard the happiness 
of others when their 
happiness clashes with 
his own. 


The egoist may claim justly that a man can have such an attitude 
and also that in a certain kind of world such a man could get 


i“ 
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what he wanted. Our objection to the egoist has been that his 
desires are incompatible. And this is siill so. If he and Tom and 
Dick and Harry did go on as he recommends by saying ‘Let each 
man disregard the happiness of others, when their happiness 
conflicts with his own’, then assuredly they’d all be completely 
miserable. Yet he wants them to be happy. He is attempting to 
counter this by saying that it is merely a fact about the world 
that they'd make one another miserable by going on as he 
recommends. The world could conceivably have been different. 
For this reason, he says, this principle is not inconsistent. This 
argument may not seem very compelling, but I advance it on 
the egoist’s behalf because I’m interested in the reply to it. For 


‘now we don’t even need to tell him that the world isn’t in fact 


like that. (What it’s like makes no difference.) Now we can 
point out to him that he is arguing not as an egoist but as a 
utilitarian. He has slipped into hypothetical egoism to save his 
principle from inconsistency. If the world were such that we 
always made ourselves and others happy by doing one another 
down, then we could find good utilitarian reasons for urging 
that we should do one another down. : 
If, then, he is to save his principle, the egoist must do one 

of two things. He must give up the claim that he is appealing 
to the self-interest of his audience, that he has even his own 
interest in mind. Or he must admit that, in the conjunction on 
page 116, although ‘I want everyone to be happy’ refers to ends, 
nevertheless ‘I want everyone to disregard the happiness of 
others when their happiness conflicts with his own’ can refer 
only to means. That is, his so-called ultimate principle is really 
compounded of a principle and a moral rule subordinate to that 
principle. That is, he is really a utilitarian who is urging every- 
one to go on in a certain way so that everyone may be happy. 
A utilitarian, what’s more, who is ludicrously mistaken about 
the nature of the world. Things being as they are, his moral 
tule is a very bad one. Things being as they are, it can only 
be deduced from his principle by means of an empirical premiss 
which is manifestly false. Good fellows don’t need to fear him. 
They may rest easy that the world is and must be on their side 
and the best thing they can do is be good. 


It may be worth pointing out that objections similar to those 
I have brought against the egoist can be made to the altruist. 
The man who holds that the principle ‘Let everyone observe the 
interests of others’ is both universal and categorical can be com- 
pelled to choose between two alternatives, equally repugnant. 
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He must give up the claim that he is concerned for the well- 
being of himself and others. Or he must admit that, though 
‘I want everyone to be happy’ refers to ends, nevertheless ‘I 
want everyone to disregard his own happiness when it conflicts 
with the happiness of others’ can refer only to means. 


I have said from time to time that the egoistic principle is 
inconsistent. I have not said it is contradictory. This for the 
reason that we can, without contradiction, express inconsistent 
desires and purposes. To do so is not to say anything like 
‘Goliath was ten feet tall and not ten feet tall’, Don’t we all 
want to eat our cake and have it too? And when we say we do 
we aren’t asserting a contradiction. We are not asserting a 
contradiction whether we be making an avowal of our attitudes 
or stating a fact about them. We all have conflicting motives. 
As a utilitarian exuding benevolence I want the man who mows 
my landlord’s grass to be happy, but as a slug-a-bed I should 
like to see him scourged. None of this, however, can do the 
egoist any good. For we assert our ultimate principles not only 
to express our own attitudes but also to induce similar attitudes 
in others, to dispose them to conduct themselves as we wish. In 
so far as their desires conflict, people don’t know what to do. 
And, therefore, no expression of incompatible desires can ever 
serve for an ultimate principle of human conduct. 


Adelaide University. 


“... IS TRUE” 
By R. HARRE 


Though many of the ordinary uses of “. .. is true” have 
been elucidated without reccurse to the notion of predication, 
one is left with the feeling that something yet remains to be 
said. The distinction of two conventions of speech, descriptive 
and demonstrative, by Professor Austin? offers, I believe, a way 
of reopening the discussion of “. . . is true” which is sufficiently 
general to keep clear of the multiplicity of common usage, and 
which may be independent cf those uses where “true” is clearly 
not functioning in any way zt all as a predicate. I want to round 
out the distinction of descriptive and demonstrative conventions 
by setting up two models of what I shall call “the referring 
relations” of a statement (stretching Fregerian reference), the 
first of a use of a simple indicative sentence without the 
addendum “. . . is true” and the second with this addendum. 
Whatever differences appea> between the models may be thought 
of as the content of “. . . is true”. 


In order to construct these models we shall need some tech- 
nical terms. The first is sentence. For the purposes of these 
models it can be introduced as follows. Suppose we have a set 
of situations, occurring at any time, any one of which can be 
described by a certain form of words. This form of words will 
be uttered whenever the situation obtains (or we think that it 
obtains) and we wish to describe it. A set of such utterances 
I will call an utterance-family. An utterance-family will be 
named by a sentence. A peculiarity of a sentence functioning as 
a name is that it is homomorphic with any member of the 
utterance-family which it names. (The members of the Smith 
family are each called Smith.) 


For the purposes oz this model I propose to define a 
purely referring expression (a proper name in my examples) as 
the name of a class of states of affairs, identified as various 
states of an individual. A proper name will have, for my purpose, 
two functions. The first will be to locate a certain state of affairs, 
“John is doing so and so”, in the class of states of affairs we 
call “John”. It is thus it performs its second function, namely 





1P. F. Strawson, “Truth; Analysis, 1949: P.A S. Supp Vol, 1950. 
2J. L. Austin, “Truth”; PAS. Supp Vol, 1950. 
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that of individuating the class of states of affairs in which it 
locates, ın its first role, the state of affairs about which we are 
talking. A proper name both “points” and individuates.’ 

Consider the descriptive statement, “John is asleep’. The 
connection between this kind of statement and the state of 
affairs which it purports to describe has been analysed by 
Professor Austin‘ into a four-way relation of fittings and 
matchings. It has been suggested that this account is over-subtle 
and that only a two-way relation is required.” I propose to beg 
this particular question, important though it is, by taking a very 
simple view of the connection between statement and state of 
affairs. The simple view is, I think, a sufficient analysis for the 
purpose in hand. Let us suppose that the above statement is made 
by the issuing of the utterance “John is asleep” on the occasion 
of our coming across an individual we know to be “John” and 
we know to be asleep. Let this state of affairs be ‘Jẹ. Other 
members of this class of states of affairs, other John-states, will 
be ‘Ja, ‘Jn’, .. .. Consider first the word “John” as it occurs 
in the utterance. Let its relation to the world be Ri (called the 
primary relation). To say that R, obtains is to say that we have 
located this case of a sleeping man in the right series, the John- 
series, and this is marked by the use of the word “John” in 
the utterance. ‘J,’ has been put among ‘J,’, ‘J,’ etc. Let the 
relation that the whole utterance has to the world be Re (called 
the secondary relation). To say that Rz obtains is to say that 
of all the utterance-families in the language we have picked the 
appropriate one for this occasion. This is to take the view that 
the whole utterance is descriptive, not merely its “functional” 
part. Vis a vis this relation “John” functions in the second of 
the two ways distinguished above. 

We unhesitatingly call an utterance false in two cases. 
First when though we use the right descriptive predicate, we 
locate the state of affairs described in the wrong series. We 
ought, perhaps, to be talking about John and his predicaments 
but we talk instead of Bill. In terms of the model R, does not 
obtain. Re, in this case, cannot obtain for with respect to Re 
“John” is functioning descriptively. Secondly we may locate 
the state of affairs in the correct series, that is we may use 
“John” to locate the occasion of our issuing an utterance about 
John in the series of John-states, but we may use the wrong 
descriptive predicate. Though we haven’t failed altogether in our 





7A somewhat similar distinction is made by Popper, PAS. 46/47 
1J. L Austin, “How to Talk”, PAS, 52/58, p 227 
5J W Roxbee-Cox, “Fitting and Matching”, Analyms, Oct, 1956 
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attempt to describe, Rg can no longer be said to obtain. With 
respect to falsity R; and Re are asymmetrical, for in this latter 
case (the non-obtaining of Rg) Rı may still be said to hold. 

The failure of a statem2nt to be either true or false’ can 
be represented in terms of this model. This failure can occur 
either because there is no such person as the one to which we 
purport to refer or because what we say cannot be the case. 
For example “Galadriel (the Queen of the Elves) is asleep” can 
be neither true nor false for there is no Galadriel-series in which 
any state of affairs can be located. Location and mislocation are 
alike inappropriate descriptions of the function of “Galadriel”. 
(It is not my concern here tc say what that function is.) On the 
other hand “Popocatepetl is a cubical cone” can be neither true 
nor false, for there are no states of affairs properly describable 
as cubical cones. Neither th= obtaining nor the ee of 
either R; or Reg arises. Utterances such as these mentioned here 
invite the reply “What do ycu mean?” in contrast to those of the 
last paragraph, to which we might reply “You are mistaken” 
(wrong, telling a falsehood, etc.). I will call all those utterances 
that for one reason or another fail to get a grip on the world 
at all, pointless. 

It seems not unreasonable to say that an utterance is true 
when it is neither false nor pointless. Let us state this condition 
in terms of the model. In these terms an utterance will be a 
true statement when the relations Ry and Rg obtain. To say that 
an utterance is true we need to be able to say that the relations 
Rı and Reg do in fact obtain. To be able to say that these 
relations obtain we need to be able to make reference to two 
disparate kinds of class. The relation Ri is concerned with the 
classes of states of affairs arranged in terms of their individuating 
names. In my example the class under consideration here is 
named and individuated by the use of the word “John”. On the 
other hand, the relation Rə is concerned with the appropriateness 
of the selection for use of a certain class of utterances. It is 
here that the idea of sentence, as I have introduced it, becomes 
helpful. .If we think of it as a name it can both locate and 
individuate the class of utcerances of which we are, by our use 
of a certain form of words, creating another member. 

I want to say that when we use “... is true” of a locution 
(I use “locution” here to avoid prejudging utterance/statement/ 
sentence) we are describing the whole situation of its appearance 
in the sprachspiel. In so doing we are obliquely asserting the 





SP. F. Strawson, “Introduction to Logical Theory”, p. 178. 
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obtaining of the relations Ri and Re. Correspondence theories 
seem to me to have broken down in practice just because they 
have tried to explicate “. . . is true” as asserting the obtaining 
of relations like R; and Re directly. 

To describe a model for the purely descriptive utterance 
above it was necessary to set up two relations between the 
utterance and the world, the first to a class, the second to a 
member of that class. The model I will use for the “. . . is true” 
utterance will parallel this description. The example I propose 
to consider is 

“ ‘John is asleep’ is true” (T) 
where quotation marks are explicitly introduced around “John is 
asleep”. (I do not propose to consider the similar utterance 
without quotation marks.) This schema 

ENS e.. is true” 
will not be a referentially opaque context.” Bill being asleep will 
count against the quoted utterance as well as against the whole 
utterance. We will not then be able to drop mention of the 
relations Rı and Re of the quoted utterance.’ 


The expression corresponding in ‘T’ to the proper name in’ 
the original pure descriptive utterance ‘U,’, will be the sentence 
“*Tohn is asleep’” with its quotation marks. This will bear the 
primary relation Rg of the utterance ‘T’. The relation Rs will 
be to a whole class of utterances ‘Us’, ‘Uy’ etc. of which ‘U, is 
one. Each of these utterances will be of the form “John is 
asleep”. The secondary relation Ry of the utterance ‘T’ will single 
out this particular utterance of “John is asleep”, ‘Us, as the 
correct utterance in the circumstances. Further reference to 
circumstances is unnecessary, for the utterance ‘U,’ inside the 
single quotes retains its relations Rı and Re. The obtaining of 
Rs guarantees the selection by the person issuing ‘U,’, of the 
correct class of utterances, the obtaining of Ry guarantees the 
appropriateness of the use of a member of this class. Rg locates 
the utterance in its proper class, i.e. it matches the sense of the 
utterance with the world, Ry guarantees the appropriateness of 
oe utterance, i.e. it guarantees the correctness of reference of 

Me 

We saw above that R; and Re are neither of them purely 
referential or purely descriptive relations. It is Rg and R4 which 
explicitly distinguish sense and reference. With respect to the 
proper name “John” R, and Rs, when believed to obtain, 





TW V. Quine, From a Logical Pont of View, p 142 ff 
8 The idea that an assertion of truth has four relations outside itself 
I owe to Mr P-A. Walton, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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guaranteed its appropriateness as a referring expression and its 
appropriateness as part of the description of the situation. These 
we distinguished as location and individuation. Rs and R, by 
their part in an utterance which treats “John is asleep” as a name, 
provide a parallel distincticn of function for ‘U,’. This dis- 
tinction, as applied to utterances, is that traditionally drawn 
between sense and reference. The notion of truth must include 
the notions of sense and reference. The mere obtaining of Ri 
and Rə says nothing about sense and reference, only Rg and R4 
make a clear-cut distinction. What the whole utterance “T’ says 
is that R, and Ra obtain, for between them the obtaining of Rg 
and R, guarantee the obtaining of Ry and Re Here we are 
exploiting our original mocel for an utterance succeeding in its 
functions of description and individuation. Our model becomes 
more complex since we have now to describe words and their 
relation to the world by directly referring to the utterance, and 
obliquely referring to the world. 


The naive correspondence theory suffers from two troubles. 
In the first place it takes Ry and Re to be saying what only Rs 
and R; can say, and this is what makes Ramsey’s suggestion that 
“|. is true” is eliminable without loss of sense seem so plausible. 
On the other hand the idea of one-one correspondence selects 
either Rg or Ry for special mention. For example, Mill takes 
Rg while Russell takes Ry. Mills (and Hobbes’) doctrine of 
names implies that both the demonstrative and descriptive 
functions of an utterance are carried by referring expressions 
alone, while the Russell-Wittgenstein doctrine of picturing and 
one-one correspondence batween words and world leaves us in 
effect with descriptive conventions only. We have seen, however, 
that only the joint obtaining of Rg and R4 is sufficient to 
guarantee the obtaining of R, and Rp. 


The model I have developed has certain advantages other 
than providing a plausible explanation of the difference between 
location and individuation on the one hand and sense and 
reference on the other. In the first place it shows how “. . . is 
true” does function as a predicate. We have seen that, in terms 
of the model, “. . . is true” does not predicate anything directly 
of the utterance ‘U,’, bu: predicates something through the use 
of the name ‘‘U,’’. What it says of the name ‘‘U,’’ provides us, 
though obliquely, with information about the utterance ‘U,’. (We 
cannot use John himself as part of an utterance, we must use 
his name.) Secondly, the model for ‘U,’ and the model for ‘T’ 
are both based upon the same logico-grammatical idea, namely 
that the predication of a certain character to something through 
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the use of its name involves the setting up of relations between 
the utterance using the name and the bearer of the name. 


The special character of “. . . is true” and of other so-called 
“semantic predicates” is that their use raises questions about four 
relations, for the name of the utterance of which they are 
predicated itself contains a functional name.’ This is why “... 
is true” cannot be dismissed as empty of predicative content. 


Birmingham University. 








*The discussion would become more general, though more complex, if 
“name” were everywhere replaced by “uniquely referring expression”. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 
CHRISTIANITY AND POSITIVISM.t 


By J. A. Passmore 


“Logical Positivism is dead”, so they say. Rightly, too, in 
the sense that few would now wish to subscribe themselves 
“logical positivists’. Yet the deadness of logical positivism is 
more like the deadness of a dead metaphor than it is like the 
deadness of phlogiston theory : if it no longer lives, this is because 
a weakened version of the main positivist thesis—in some such 
form as “an empirical proposition is meaningless unless it can in 
principle be falsified”—has come quietly to be taken for granted. 

A dead metaphor may spring into renewed life in a par- 
ticular context; positivism is most alive where it touches religion. 
To positivists like Carnap, religion was of no particular con- 
sequence. They saw in it, simply, a species of transcendental 
metaphysics, and not a particularly interesting, or well thought- 
out, specimen of its kind. But now, we might say, religion is 
the only variety of transcendental metaphysics—in England at 
least—which still attracts a wide circle of admirers. Nobody 
feels any particular inclination to be an appearance of the 
Absolute, whereas religion, for reasons which do not now concern 
us, has attracted new apologists, even if their allegiance is some- 
times of an ambiguous kind. For the most part, these apologists 
are not at all anxious to reinstate classical metaphysics—they are 
still, in a general sense, positivists; the problem, as they see it, 
is to leave room for religion but not for Hegel. 





1This article began as a review of two books: R. B. Braithwaite, An 
Bmptricist’s View of the Nature of Religious Beef, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, pp. 84, price 3/6 stg.; A. Flew and A MacIntyre, eds., 
New Essays in Philosophical Theology, 8.C.M. Press, London, pp. 272 + xil, 
price 21/- stg But the seconé of these books raises su a variety of 
questions, and from so many points of view, that a review of the formal 
kaond would be little better than a hst of contents So I have chosen to 
concentrate on a single theme—Christianity and Positiviam I have not in 
consequence had occasion to refer to Professor J. J. C. Smarts “Metaphyaics, 
Logic and Theology”, in which he sets out to show how theolo, raises 
logical issues; the replies by G. E. Hughes and A. C. Rainer to Bindlay's 
“Can God's Hxistence be Disproved?’; C. B. Martin on “A Religious Way of 
Knowing”, which brings out certain points of resemblance between religious 
assertions and statements about personal feelings, Antony Flew’s discussion 
of “Divine Omnipotence and Human Freedom” and his controversy with 
D. M MacKinnon about creation, R. W. Hepburn on “Demythologising 
and the Problem of Vahdity”, a study of Bultmann; P Nowell-Smuith’s 
criticism of Arnold Lunn on miracles; Alasdair MacIntyre’s sharp criticism 
of the argument from visions (How can one possibly show, he asks, that 
a vision 18 of the Virgin Mary?) 
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No major work has yet been devoted to the reconciliation of 
positivism and religion, but the essays collected in New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology raise most of the main issues, although 
often in a somewhat slight and unprofessional manner—for many 
of them were originally composed for a non-philosophical 
audience. The main presumption which runs through the 
Christian-positivist contributions to the New Essays is stated at 
the outset by “Logician” in Professor A. N. Prior’s dialogue 
“Can Religion be Discussed?” > “The real intellectual difficulty 
for the believer or would-be believer”, he says, “is not the problem 
of proof but the problem of meaning”. 


In this way of looking at the matter, the influence of 
positivism is at once apparent. The possibility of deducing theo- 
logical conclusions—of proving, for example, that God exists— 
is everywhere in the New Essays ruled out; that the traditional 
proofs of the existence of God have a certain “suggestive value”, 
a number of the essayists are prepared to maintain, but they will 
freely admit that no such argument can have a demonstrative 
force. Professor J. J. C. Smart’s attitude is typical: “In my 
opinion”, he writes in “The Existence of God”, “religion can 
stand on its own feet, but to found it on a metaphysical argument 
a priori is to found it on absurdity born of ignorance of the logic 
of our language” (p. 40). 

The most forthright exponent of positivism, considered as 
offering a challenge to Christianity, is Professor A. N. Flew in 
his contribution to a symposium on “Theology and Falsification”. 
Unfortunately, Flew writes very briefly and sketchily, and it is 
not easy to see quite what species of positivism he is espousing. 
His argument runs thus: “Suppose that we are in doubt as to 
what someone who gives vent to an utterance is asserting, or 
suppose that, more radically, we are sceptical as to whether he is 
really asserting anything at all, one way of trying to understand 
(or perhaps it will be to ose) his utterance is to attempt to 
find what he would regard as counting against, or as being 
incompatible with, its truth. For if the utterance is indeed an 
assertion, it will necessarily be equivalent to a denial of thé 
negation of that assertion, and anything which would count 
against the assertion, or which would induce the speaker to with- 
draw it and to admit that it had been mistaken, must be part of 
(or the whole of) the meaning of the negation of that assertion. 
And to know the meaning of the negation of an assertion is, as 





1 Already familar to readers of this Journal, where it was originali 
published (1942) It is an odd feature of the New Essays that so er ot 
the contributors—Prior, Smart, Findlay, Hughes, Martin, McPherson—have 
4 substantial connexion with Australia or New Zealand 
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near as makes no matter, to know the meaning of that assertion. 
And if there is nothing wkich a putative assertion denies, then 
there is nothing which it asserts either; and so it is not really 
an assertion!” (p. 98). One observes Popper’s influence, in so 
far as Flew’s emphasis is on the refutability of propositions 
rather than on their verifiability." But taken literally, Flew’s 
criticism involves the verifizbility principle in that primitive form 
the death of which I began by proclaiming. If whatever counts 
against a proposition is par: of the meaning of its negation, then 
whatever counts for a proposition must be part of.its meaning, 
i.e. the meaning of a proposition is the method of its verification. 
For to “count against” p is to “count for” non-p. But it is quite 
arbitrary which of two prcpositions we write as p and which as 
non-p. We can just as well think of “Socrates is human” as 
negating “Socrates is not human” as of “Socrates is not human” 
as negating “Socrates is human”; Flew himself makes this point 
in a footnote. So if whatever counts for non-p is part of its 
meaning, then, equally, whatever counts for p is part of tis 
meaning, 

But in the challenge to his fellow-symposiasts with which 
Flew ends his essay the verifiability principle assumes a milder— 
if, as we shall suggest, still an unsatisfactory—form. “What”, 
he asks, “would have to cccur or to have occurred to constitute 
for you a disproof of th2 love of. or the existence of, God?” 
(p. 99). A proposition is meaningless, he is here presuming, 
unless its proponent will admit that in certain circumstances it 
can be falsified. This, or something like it, is the positivism the 
Christian spokesmen in the New Essays are attempting to recon- 
cile with Christianity. 

Mr. T. H. McPhersoa in his “Religion as the Inexpressible” 
occupies the left-wing of Christian positivism. He seeks to 
conflate positivism with a certain interpretation of R. Otto’s The 
Idea of the Holy. “A branding of religious assertions as ‘non- 
sense’ ”, he argues, “need not be anti-religious. It can be inter- 
preted as an attack on those who in the name of religion are 
perverting religion. It can be interpreted as a return to the 
truth about religion” (p. 139). By “the truth about religion” 
McPherson means the fact that it has a “non-rational side”, so 
that it cannot be fully expressed in words. “Religion”, says 
McPherson, “belongs to the sphere of the unsayable, so it is not 
to be wondered at that in theology there is much nonsense (i.e. 








1 Although Popper’s “thesis of refutability” is not in fact designed as a 
criterion of meaningfulness. See particularly his “The Demarcation of 
Sclence and Metaphysics” in the forthcoming volume on Carnap in The 
Iabrary of Living Philosophers (ed P. A. Schilpp). 
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many absurdities); this is the natural result of trying to put 
into words—and to discuss—various kinds of inexpressible 
‘experiences’, and of trying to say things about God” (p. 142). 

One difficulty with this line of reasoning, considered as a 
defence of religion, is that it “saves” religion only at the cost 
of leaving the door open to any sort of transcendental meta- 
physics—and indeed to superstitution and nonsense of the most 
arrant sort. For if McPherson’s argument has any force, it 
could be used just as much in defence of what Bradley writes 
about the Absolute or Heidegger about Nothingness—or, indeed, 
as a justification of any sort of backyard theosophy—as in 
defence of Christianity. Thus it quite fails to reconcile positivism 
and religion. 

A more fundamental point is that, as Mr. B. A. Williams 
points out in his “Tertullian’s Paradox”, this sort of Christian 
wants to have it both ways. He is, he tells us, believing some- 
thing; this something, furthermore, is specifically Christian. Yet 
it is quite incomprehensible and unutterable. But if the doctrines 
to which he adheres are really incomprehensible, then they are in 
no better position than any other incomprehensible remark which 
he, or anyone else, chooses to utter. All incomprehensible 
remarks, we might parody Wittgenstein by asserting, say the 
same thing, viz. nothing at all. Why say that God is three in 
one, rather than four in one, if “three” and “one” do not have 
any literal sense? 

A variant of McPherson’s nihilism is suggested by 
“Barthian” in Prior’s dialogue: we might call it “the occasionalist 
theory of meaning”. Although theological statements are 
intrinsically meaningless, “Barthian” argues, on a particular 
occasion God intervenes and gives them a meaning. “God, with 
whom all things are possible, comes to our rescue, and takes up 
our words and our thoughts and makes them carry his meaning 
and his message to men” (p. 9). This would suggest that certain 
expressions which have no meaning in our human language can 
be seen to have a meaning in God’s language. Now, of course, 
an expression which has no meaning in the English language can 
be used by a Frenchman to convey a meaning, but he can com- 
municate only with French speakers, with those who already 
know the language which he speaks. Similarly, if God uses 
certain expressions to talk to men, then these expressions must 
have a meaning in a human language—one which human beings 
can learn to use. Not even God can “give a meaning” to a 
meaningless expression without giving it a meaning; we must 
recognise that the expression has a meaning—is not, then, 
intrinsically meaningless—before we can ask the question “Who 
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gave it this meaning?”. If, as “Barthian” says, “we can only 
talk nonsense when we talk about God”, then we can only talk 
nonsense; if, on the other hand, we observe that our words 
“convey a message”, then we observe at the same time that we 
are not talking nonsense. 


McPherson and “Barthian” both admit that religious utter- 
ances are statements, even if these statements have the peculiar 
property of being meaningless. A somewhat different variety of 
Christian positivism is suggested by R. M. Hare in his “Theology 
and Falsification”, and has been worked out in a little more detail 
by R. B. Braithwaite in his Eddington Memorial Lecture, An 
Empiricist’s View of the Nature of Religious Belief. Hare grants 
the force of Flew’s argument: “On the ground marked out by 
Flew”, he writes, “he seems to me completely victorious.” So he 
tries to mark out a different ground: religion, he argues, is not a 
set of assertions but a “b-ik”-—an et to the world* 


Suppose, he says, an insane undergraduate believes that the 
dons are plotting against him. Nothing which could happen, no 
donnish display of friendliness or charity, will persuade him 
otherwise. Therefore, Hare argues, the undergraduate’s “the 
dons are plotting against me” is meaningless. At the same time 
there is a difference between what the insane undergraduate 
thinks about dons and what we think about them: this is a 
difference in “blik”. 

Now this argument has a certain force if the verifiability 
oe is accepted in Flew’s pire of it. A statement is 

ima a Flew has sug: if the person who puts it 
e will not allow it > Shed, Then it will follow that 
if the undergraduate will not allow any objection we could pos- 
sibly bring forward agaist his assertions then these assertions 
must be meaningless. But the fact of the matter is that we, 
observing the undergradtates and the dons, believe that “the dons 
are plotting against me” can be refuted: this is precisely the 
ground on which we assert that the undergraduate is “suffering 
from a delusion about dons”, as distinct from uttering meaning- 
less gabble. We may be wrong and the lunatic may be right: 
what seem to us hopelessly complex subsidiary hypotheses may 
turn out to be wholly correct. This possibility, too, depends upon 
the fact that what the undergraduate believes has a literal 
meaning. We decide that the undergraduate “has a thing (a 
blik) To dons” precisely because he refuses to accept what 
seem to us decisive refutations of the view he puts forward, not 


1Ọn this view, compare Horsburgh: “Mr. Hare on Theology 
and Falsification” E ioa] Garen. July, 1966), 
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at all on the ground that he is saying something which there is 
no way of refuting. 


The analogy between the religious believer and the insane 
undergraduate might be an uncomfortable one for Hare to press 
hard; in a later example, he detects bliks at a more metaphysical 
level. “Suppose”, he says, “we believed that everything that 
happened, happened by pure chance. This would not of course 
be an assertion; for it is compatible with anything happening or 
not happening, and so, incidentally, is its contradictory. But if 
we had this belief, we should not be able to explain or predict 
or plan anything. Thus, although we should not be asserting 
anything different from those of a more normal belief, there 
would be a great difference between us; and this is the sort of 
difference that there is between those who really believe in God 
and those who really disbelieve in him” (pp. 101-2). 


Hare’s reasoning in this passage is distinctly odd. For if it 
were really the case that if everything happened by chance, we 
could not plan or predict anything, then we can at once prove 
the falsity of “everything happens by chance’—for clearly we 
can predict and plan; we do so daily. Hare, too, is trying to have 
it both ways. He wants to suggest that “everything happens by 
chance” is not a statement, and this leads him to maintain that 
it is compatible with anything whatsoever’s happening or not 
happening; but he also wants to show that it makes a difference 
whether or not we believe that “everything happens by chance”, 
because after all he does not wish to conclude that religious 
assertions are wholly vacuous. Indeed, he speaks of them as an 
“answer” to “doubts”. 


Considering religion as it actually exists, this is just what 
we should expect. For religion does regularly involve assertions ; 
and making an assertion is not the same thing as waving a flag. 
No doubt, like waving a flag, an assertion can be a symptom of 
an attitude, but we can discover of what attitude it is a symptom 
only by first of all understanding it as a statement. The attempt 
to make a sharp divorce—in the manner of R. F. Holland in 
his eee Discourse and Theological Discourse” (this 
Journal, Dec., 1956)—between religion, considered as a mode 
of action, and theology, considered as a set of statements about 
a presumed object of religious action, “saves” religion only at 
the cost of wholly transforming it. This is a point made by 
Williams in his essay on “Tertullian’s Paradox”. “Religious 
observance and prayer stand for nothing”, he writes, “so far 
` as I can see, unless there are also behind them some beliefs 
about God, some statements about him: for this would indeed 
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be the end needle point of faith, to pray just to the unknown 
God, in complete ignorance of whether such an activity had any 
sense in relation to him or not—or rather, in such ignorance, 
one would have to say ‘it’ rather than ‘him’; and could one even 
say that? Something must be believed, if religious activities are 
not just to be whistling in tke dark without even the knowledge 
that what one is whistling is a tune” (p. 210). 


For Professor R. B. Braithwaite, in contrast, religion has 
no need of beliefs, but only of “entertained stories’”—what 
Matthew Arnold called “literature”. Religious statements, he 
argues in his An Empiricist's View of the Nature of Religious 
Belief, are neither statements about empirical facts, since they 
are not testable by direct observation, nor scientific hypotheses, 
since they are not verifiable by experience, nor necessary proposi- 
tions, since they assert the existence of God and no necessary 
proposition can assert existence. According to logical positivism, 
then, they must be meaningless. But this conclusion Braithwaite 
rejects; a statement can have a meaning, he argues, even although 
it is neither a necessary nor an empirical proposition. 


Moral propositions, according to Braithwaite, are a case in 
point. They fall outside the positivist trichotomy; they are 
neither matters of direct cbservation, nor scientific hypotheses, 
nor necessary propositions. Yet they are certainly not meaning- 
less, Braithwaite argues, for they have a use in guiding conduct, 
and what has a use must have a meaning. Thus, following 
Wittgenstein, he proposes an amendment to the positivist 
definition of meaning: the meaning of a statement, he suggests, 
consists in the way in which it is used. The verifiability principle 
is perfectly acceptable, according to Braithwaite, as an account 
of the way in which scientific propositions are used—and hence 
of their meaning. But the use of religious and moral statements 
is quite different. They do not make verifiable statements; they 
commit to a policy. 


If, for example, a utilitarian announces that he ought so to 
act as to promote happiness, he is not, according to Braithwaite, 
saying anything which can be tested by observation, nor yet 
uttering a necessary truth; it is his intention, he is telling us, to 
promote happiness. By adopting this interpretation of moral 
propositions, Braithwaite says, we at once bridge the gap between 
moral assertions and moral actions. “The advantage this account 
of moral assertions has zbove all others”, he writes, “is that it 
alone enables a satisfactory answer to be given to the question: 
What is the reason for my doing what I think I ought to do? 
The answer it gives is that, since my thinking that I ought to 
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do the action is my intention to do it if possible, the reason 
why I do the action is simply that I intend to do it, if possible. 
On every other ethical view there will be a mysterious gap to be 
filled somehow between the moral judgment and the intention to 
act in accordance with it: there is no such gap if the primary use 
of a moral assertion is to declare such an intention” (p. 14). 


Now it is certainly important to notice, what many moral 
theorists have not noticed, that there is this gap—a gap between 
saying that something is, or ought to be, the case and adopting 
a specific policy. Certainly, too, the easiest way to bridge a gap 
is to discover that there is no gap to be bridged. But one does 
not bridge a gap by the simple process of remaining on one side 
of it, and that, it seems to me, is what Braithwaite has done. 
For the whole point of “ought” statements is that they are used 
to criticise intentions, cur own intentions or the intentions of 
other people. That, I think, is the point on which Butler, Kant 
and Freud all in their own way insist, and rightly. On 
Braithwaite’s view it would be self-contradictory to say: “I 
intend to go, but I know I oughtn’t to”; and “he ought not to 
adopt that policy” would presumably turn into the very different 
statement “he has announced his intention not to adopt that 
policy” or (what is no more satisfactory) “it is my intention that 
he shall not adopt that policy”. These translations, it seems to 
me, quite distort the role of ‘“ought-statements” in social life. 


Religious statements, according to Braithwaite, are a sub- 
category of moral statements: “The primary element in their 
use”, he writes, “is that the religious assertion is used as a moral 
assertion” (p. 11). It follows, then, that they are “primarily 
declarations of adherence to a policy of action, declarations of 
commitment to a way of life” (p. 15). 


Once again, he hopes to close a gap, in this case the gap 
between a religious assertion and a moral action. If “God is 
love”, he rightly points out, is a statement about the properties 
possessed by God, it cannot directly follow from this statement 
that I ought to follow an agapeistic way of life. This gap can be 
closed, he suggests, only if “God is love” simply means “I intend 
to follow an agapeistic form of life”. Then, we naturally ask, 
since this intention could also be announced by non-Christians, 
what becomes of specifically Christian doctrine, whether in the 
form of Christian theology or of historical statements about the 
life of Christ? Braithwaite’s answer has the virtue of simplicity : 
the Christian finds that he can more easily carry through a 
particular way of life—the agapeistic way—if he keeps before 
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his mind (“entertains”) certain stories, e.g. the story of the 
Atonement. He need not beleve them; it is enough if his enter- 
taining them helps him to pezsist in his policies. 

Braithwaite is quite content to describe Marxism as “a 
religion”, but I doubt whezher he fully appreciates just how 
widely, on his view, “religion” would apply. Suppose a man 
announces that he intends tc adopt a whole-heartedly acquisitive 
policy, allowing no emotions to enter into his life except avarice, 
and suppose he finds that he is able to carry out his policy more 
effectively if he constantly keeps before his mind the lives of 
high-class criminals, Then, on Braithwaite’s definition, we should 
have to describe him as a thoroughly religious man. Once again, 
this way of looking at the matter removes what is essential to 
religion—its other-worldliness. Of course, Braithwaite’s redefini- 
tion of religion is not wholly without justification; he is not 
the first to describe, eg. Marxism, as a religion. But this 
description ordinarily rests, I should say, on the recognition that 
Marxism, in so far as it looks towards a classless society, contains 
more than a hint of eschatology. If Braithwaite’s account of 
religion is the best a Christian positivist can make of it, I cannot 
think that the religious will take much comfort, and the secularist 
will certainly object that this is not the religion he meets and 
contends with in his daily life. 


A somewhat different mode of defending religion against 
positivist criticism is suggested by Smart in his “The Existence 
of God”. The question “does God exist?” cannot, he agrees with 
the logical positivist, “properly arise”; but this does not mean, 
he says, that it is nonsense to assert God’s existence. “God 
exists”, he suggests, is in precisely the same position as “electrons 
exist”. A non-scientist cannot sensibly deny that “electrons 
exist”—he is too ignorant to know what their existence would 
involve; for the same reason an unconverted person is in no 
position to assert or deny that God exists. And just as the 
question whether electrors exist cannot arise for the scientist, 
because their existence is a presupposition of doing science, so 
equally the question whether God exists cannot arise within 
religion, for it is a presupposition of the religious life.’ 





1I heard Braithwaite give this lecture at Oxford Afterwarde I ent 
half-an-hour tying to persuade an intelligent, newly-arrived American 
duate stuđent t it was not intended as a defence of atheism His 
al conclusion “Well, the Englısh sure are queer'” should perhaps have 
been met by the reply “Non Angli, sed Anglicani”. 
2Smart has recently changed his mind about electrons (see “The Reality 
of Theoretical Entities’, this Journal, May, 1956). I do not know whether 
he is also prepared to abandon this particular defence of religion. 
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One strange feature of this argument is that Smart writes 
as if the world were divided into two classes, the unconverted 
and the converted. Obviously, however, it contains an important 
third group, consisting of what one might call the deconverted. 
After all, very many atheists were once Christians. At some 
point within religion the question of God’s existence must have 
arisen for them; just as, to carry on Smart’s example, questions 
about the existence of the ether or of absolute space, or ‘of 
absolute time, arose within physics. No doubt one has to give 
up religion (at least I had always thought so until I read 
Braithwaite), if one comes to the conclusion that God does not 
exist, while one does not have to give up science after deciding 
that the ether does not exist. But this is not the point; which is 
simply that questions about God’s existence can and do arise 
within religion. 

One may note, furthermore, that Smart’s argument, if it 
had any force, would give complete protection to nonsense of the 
most diverse kinds. Consider for example, the conception of a 
“Germanic soul”. Then, it could be argued, “if you are not a 
true German, you cannot understand what the existence of a 
‘Germanic soul’ involves; if you are, its existence is simply taken 
for granted as a condition of a true-Germanic way of life; the 
question whether it exists, then, can never arise, but statements 
about it are nevertheless not meaningless”. If one is really 
prepared to maintain that questions like “do ghosts exist?” can 
never be properly asked except by those who wholeheartedly 
believe in ghosts, and therefore will not want to ask this question, 
then no doubt religion is “saved”—but so is every form of 
superstition. Once again, the attempt to compromise between 
religion and positivism breaks down. 

Mr. Basil Mitchell and Mr. I. M. Crombie attempt to con- 
struct less iconoclastic versions of Christian positivism. Mitchell 
argues, against Flew, that the Christian does permit empirical 
facts to “count against” such a thesis as “God loves us”’—that 
the existence of pain, for example, “counts against” the belief 
that “God loves us”. So far, then, “God loves us” is an 
assertion—this in opposition to Hare—although the Christian will 
not allow that it is an empirical hypothesis which could actually 
be refuted. It is, Mitchell says, “a significant article of faith’; 
by this he presumably means that it is a proposition a believer 
will never admit to be refuted. But this is to tell us something 
about believers, not about the logical status of what they believe. 
The real question is whether it is in principle possible for “God 
loves me” to be refuted—and this question Mitchell does not face. 
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He wants to say that it can be refuted and is therefore sig- 
nificant—but at the same time that it cannot be refuted, and 
therefore is intrinsically an “article of faith”. 

Crombie’s defence is, in many ways, the most explicitly 
Christian in the New Essays. He faces quite candidly many of 
the most serious difficulties: which arise in asserting both that 
“God (literally) loves me” end that this love (like the persecu- 
tions experienced by the mad undergraduate) does not manifest 
the ordinary properties of love. He rests his case on Revelation: 
on the expectation that after death we shall see that God 
(literally) loves us, and the belief that meanwhile we can catch 
a glimpse of God’s love ir the sacrifice of Christ. It would 
involve too great a shift of theme to consider these arguments 
in detail; but Crombie’s artizle is worth noting, if only to remind 
ourselves, what in reading these essays we may tend to forget, 


‘ just what claims the Christian ordinarily makes. 


It is, of course, impliciz in Crombie’s reply that the proposi- 
tions of religion are at least not self-contradictory, that if we do 
not fully understand in what God’s love consists, at least we 
can have, here and now, an adumbration of its nature, and can 
expect God’s love to be clearly exhibited to us in a subsequent 
life. Crombie’s presumptions might well be questioned on two 
grounds: first, that God (as theology describes him) could not 
love, since love is possible only for a being who finds himself to 
be imperfect, and secondlv, that to talk of “my understanding 
after death” is self-contradictory, “death” being precisely the 
extinction of “me”. 

This line of argument carries the critic of theology beyond 
positivism ; theological stataments are now rejected on the ground 
that they are self-contradictory, rather than on the weaker ground 
that they are non-verifiable. It is interesting to observe that a 
good many of the critics of religion in the New Essays tend to 
take their stand on precisely this point. 

Thus, for example, Professor J. N. Findlay in his “Can 
God’s Existence be Disproved?” sets out to show that the only 
God worthy of a full-blooded religious attitude is a “necessary 
being”—to stop short of this point would be idolatrous—and that 
the idea of a necessary being is self-contradictory. C. B. Martin 
in “The Perfect Good” argues that it is self-contradictory to 
suppose that a being whose whole nature it is to be good could 
be incarnated in a man—whose nature it is to be something which 
could be imperfect. To Tertullian’s reply to such criticisms— 
“we believe because it is incomprehensible’—Williams in his 
“Tertullian’s Paradox” produces the counter-retort that to believe 
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is to believe something; 1f Christianity is truly incomprehensible 
there is nothing in it to be believed. Criticisms of this sort, it 
seems to me, are considerably more potent than logical positivism ; 
but they presume, of course—what the Christian positivists seem 
to be intent upon deny:rng—that Christian doctrine ıs to be taken 


seriously. 
Australian National University. 
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Ersicat VALUE. By George F. Hourani. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1956. 233 p. 18s. (U.K.). 


This book is, in effect, a restatement of Utilitarianism in 
modern idiom. 


The job of the moral philosopher, Hourani says, is to 
investigate the way in which words like “good” and “right” are 
used by the ordinary speaker. Now it has of course often been 
said that the ordinary speaker uses such words, though without 
fully realising it, to refer to non-natural qualities which he detects 
in actions and in their consequences. {(Intuitionists have usually 
put this conclusion in terms of “the moral consciousness” of the 
ordinary man, but it may well be that talk of this somewhat 
metaphysical entity turns out, on examination, to be a disguised 
way of talking about the language he uses.) Hourani, however, 
will have nothing to do with non-natural qualities. Belief in 
them, he says, conflicts with “the modern empiricist theory of 
knowledge”. He does not consider the possibility that ordinary 


_ language, at least about morals, may conflict with that theory, 


any more than the intuitionists seriously considered the possi- 
bility that our moral consciousness might be mistaken. The 
theory behind this, though it is seldom explicitly stated, is that, 
since ordinary language is forced on us by the need to cope 
with the real world, it cannot be in conflict with reality. (The 
reason this is not stated is that most modern philosophers are 
made uneasy by such phrases as “in conflict with reality”, which 
have a metaphysical tinge.) 


Since quite ordinary speakers, over a large part of the 
earth’s surface, use expressions like “the spirits of my ancestors 
ordered me to expel the evil spirit from my brother’s body”, 
there are at least superficial difficulties in this view. They are 
usually met by the distinction between the ordinary speaker’s 
use of words, and his attemots to philosophise about them. The 
sentence quoted appears to the speaker to be a straightforward 
description of what happened to him; and clearly it does describe 
some experience. Only the experience was not what he thought 
it was. We are forced then to make a distinction between what 
the ordinary speaker really means and what he thinks he means. 
We can find out what the sentence about spirits, for example, 
really means, not from the man who utters it, but from the 
European anthropologist. Or, if we dislike the phrase “really 
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means”, as another expression with a metaphysical tinge, we can 
say that the sentence about spirits is used, among the Rorschach 
Islanders, to describe certain psychological experiences which 
have been brilliantly analysed in the celebrated monograph by 
Dr. So-and-so. This is no doubt true; but it is also true that 
this sentence is used, among the Rorschach Islanders, to refer 
to certain supernatural beings in which they believe; and the 
second use of “use” is quite as accurate as the first. We are 
driven to conclude that, sometimes at least, “how ordinary 
speakers use words” really means (is used to refer to) “how 
rational and well-informed speakers would use, not the same 
words, but the different words which they would apply to the 
same situation”. So that the straightforward empirical question : 
“What do people say about this?” shades imperceptibly into the 
much trickier traditional philosophical question: “What would 
it be rational to say about this?” This comes out in Hourani in 
the following passage: 


“... the plain man’s use of language is my evidence, so long 
as he sticks to his plainness and does not start being a philosopher. 
ĮI am eager to ask him about a particular act or kind of act ‘Do 
you call this right?’ ... I shall then judge the problems on his 
evidence (including that of his practical attitudes as well as his 
words), as a judge and jury decide a legal case on the evidence 
of plain witnesses. But just as a witness is checked or dis- 
regarded if he begins to make generalizations about his evidence, 
so the plain man’s opinion about why he keeps his promises in 
general creates a certain presumption but is not a final argument” 
(p. 143). 

Let us apply this to our example. We ask the Islander to 
tell us the circumstances in which he would say that he had a 
supernatural experience, but we disregard such answers as: 
“whenever the gods speak to me”, because this does not fit in 
with our own interpretation of experience. We would not dis- 
regard such an answer as “whenever the chief speaks to me” or 
“whenever I have drunk too much kava”; and, if we found that 
these answers would in fact be true (even if it would never 
occur to the Islanders to give them) we tight regard them as 
the right answers. Similarly, the plain man may use words 
which imply a belief in non-natural qualities, or in the intrinsic 
goodness of virtue; but we may feel that we can safely disregard 
this if it turns out that all the actions he calls “right” or 
“virtuous” also have some common characteristic that can be 
described in empirical terms: if, for instance, they all tend to 
promote happiness. The only possibility that would seem to be 
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ruled out by this approach is that something the plain man 
calls right is not really right at all; for what, it would be asked, 
could “really right” mean h2re? 


Hourani’s thesis, then, is that people call something “good” 
(whether they realise this or not) when it “creates more satis- 
faction than dissatisfaction on the whole, and distributes this 
satisfaction between persons with some degree of justice” (p. 
99). And “justice” here, he tells us, means “equality”. As for 
“right”, to call something “r ght” is simply to say that it is the 
best possible in a particular situation. Clearly this is, in effect, 
what Bentham and Mill said; and Hourani is involved, inevitably, 
in the familiar controversies about higher and lower pleasures, 
promise keeping, punishment. and the rest. As a rule, he meets 
the stock objections with the stock utilitarian replies. I think he 
is right in claiming that the stock replies are far less foolish and 
unconvincing than has somecimes been thought; but I am not 
sure, all the same, that he always does full justice to his 
opponents’ case. 


To illustrate this: Hourani makes much of the double 
criterion which his theory provides: the equal distribution as 
well as the maximisation of happiness. This enables him, he 
says, to allow for justice; and this in turn enables him, he claims, 
to escape most of the objections made by writers like Ross. 
For example, we think it just to punish a guilty person (quite 
apart from the deterrent effect of punishing him) because 
“justice demands that he be >unished” ; that is to say, punishing 
him helps us to distribute happiness equally. If A steals money 
from B, for example, he is obviously upsetting the existing 
distribution of money, and s>, presumably, of happiness. If we 
want to restore that distribution he must be made to give the 
money back. If he has spent it and can’t give it back, then, 
Hourani says, he must at least be made to suffer enough dis- 
satisfaction to balance the sacisfaction the money has given him. 
This will still leave B worse off than he was before the theft, 
but it will mean that A has his proper share of happiness once 
more: no more and no less. =Iourani concludes that “the punish- 
ment of an innocent person 5 unjust, for he has gained nothing, 
and should not be made to lose anything” (p. 152). On the other 
hand, “it is equally unjust that a guilty person should escape 
without rendering reparation, or where reparation is impossible 
...a penalty equivalent to what he has gained” (p. 153). This 
applies to other crimes beside theft. If A knocks B down, for 
example, he presumably gairs satisfaction of some kind, and he 
gains it at B’s expense, much as if he had robbed him. Once 
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again, then, he must be made to suffer an equal dissatisfaction, 
thus restoring the stetus quo ante. 


It may be objected that all this presupposes that the dis- 
tribution of happiness was already equal before the crime was 
committed and that it would not apply if, for example, a poor 
man were to steal from a rich one, or an unhappy man were to 
knock down a happy one. Hourani would presumably counter 
this by saying that the institutions of society aim at bringing 
about equality of happiness (or, more strictly, a compromise 
between equality of happiness and its maximization). They may, 
of course, achieve this very imperfectly: nevertheless, it is not 
for the individual to take the law in his own hands, and try to 
redistribute happiness to his own advantage. It is the business 
of the law courts to see that any such attempt shall defeat its 
own purpose. This is retributive justice; it proceeds side by side 
with commutative justice, or the attempt of society, through its 
institutions, to distribute happiness equally. Consequently “it is 
no part of the judge’s business . . . to bring about the fairest 
possible distribution of the world’s goods, but to restore the 
position as it was before the offence” (p. 152). Nevertheless, 
both kinds of justice aim at equality and are justified by equality. 


This may, or may not, be a satisfactory answer to this 
objection; but in any case there is another more serious one. 
Let us grant that, if A steals from B, he should, in the interests 
of equality, be made to restore the money: this is hardly punish- 
ment, as the plain man understands it. The plain man is the final 
authority on what things are right; and he would certainly say 
that it is right to punish B as well as (not, as Hourani seems to 
think, instead of) making him restore the money. Hourani’s 
point is that B should suffer dissatisfaction precisely equal to the 
Satisfaction he has gained from the offence. But the plam man 
would say that B has not been punished unless his dissatisfaction 
is greater than the satisfaction he has gained from the crime. 
So that Hourani has not, as he claims, explained “the judgments 
of right and wrong which are usually made about punishments”. 


Again, consider Hourani’s answer to the stock objection 
about promises made to dying men. “Ross has put forward the 
example of a promise to a dying man A made by B, with no 
witnesses present, to confer a legacy on C rather than D; neither 
C nor D have any reason to expect anything” (p. 148). Hourani’s 
solution is simple: “But it seems natural to say that C suffers an 
injustice if he does not receive his inheritance. For he has been 
paying his taxes and fully sharing the burdens of the community, 
on the implirit understanding that if there are any windfalls from 
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the dead he will have a fair chance of receiving them according 
to the expressed wishes of the dying. Since wills are faithfully 
executed in other cases (perhaps by himself or his relatives or 
friends), he is now being unjustly deprived of his chance to 
benefit when it comes round in turn according to the conventions 
of society. And thus injustice is done whether he is conscious 
of it or not” (p. 149). 


On this argument, C is entitled to his inheritance whether B 
has promised to see that he gets it or not; so that the point of 
Ross’s example is obscured. But, quite ‘apart from this, the 
assumption is again being made that the conventions of society 
do on the whole tend towards equality: each man is to benefit 
“in turn” from windfalls from the dead (or perhaps it is that 
each man has an equal chance to benefit) so that C is set apart 
from all other men in being deprived of his chance or his turn. 
It is quite clear that this won’t do: whatever we may feel about 
the laws against theft, the conventions about inheritance do not 
tend to promote equality. Suppose that B breaks his promise to 
A in order to make D more nearly equal to C: Would Hourani 
say that his action is justified? 

It is clear, I think, that when Hourani argues that “justice 

. is equality, evident or disguised”, he does not succeed in 
proving his case. And this is a pity, because there is a case to: 
be made. Mill’s “paradoxes of justice” probably can be explained, 
much on Hourani’s lines, as arising from conflict between the 
two utilitarian principles. And it can certainly be argued that 
we think it unjust to punish the innocent, even in order to 
increase the general happiness, because this tends against the 
equal distribution of happiness. But it has to be recognised that 
this applies equally to punishing the guilty. On a deterrent view 
of punishment, anyone who is punished, whether innocent or 
guilty, is being made to suffer for the good of others. What 

ifference, then, does guil: make? The utilitarian’s best reply, 
I think, is that, if punishment is inflicted only for known offences 
clearly defined beforehand, then everyone has at least an equal 
chance of not being the one who has to suffer for the general 
good. This may not be a completely adequate explanation; but 
it is at least a better one than Hourani’s. As for the conundrum 
about promises made to dying men, that needs to be answered on 
other lines altogether. 


In spite of these weaknesses there is much of interest and 
value in Hourani’s defence of utilitarianism. But there is another 
question, of a rather different kind, raised by his book. Is he 
tight in claiming that utilitarianism is a naturalist theory? 
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Hourani’s argument here goes something like this: I have defined 
“good” and “right” without using any terms that are not 
empirical. “Satisfaction” or “happiness” is certainly an empirical 
concept; and so is “equality”. My theory, then, is empirical from 
start to finish. This sounds plausible: its weakness comes out 
when we consider his examination of Moore’s “naturalistic 
fallacy”. 

Moore, Hourani points out, demands that any definition of 
“good” shall be a tautology. This is, he thinks, a perfectly 
reasonable demand; but perhaps it has, after all, been satisfied. 
Consider the question: “Would it be a good thing to bring 
about as much happiness as possible in the world and to distribute 
it as evenly as possible among everyone?” This looks like a 
significant question; but so, to the beginner in geometry, does: 
“Are all areas, contained by a line equidistant at all points from 
a centre, circles?” It may be that, once we have clarified the 
concept of “circle?” or of “a good thing”, we shall find that 
neither question is really significant. 

This is an excellent point as far as it goes, but it dees not 
meet Moore’s objection. For Moore’s complaint was not merely 
that naturalistic definitions of good are not tautologies, but that 
the naturalist’s case would be destroyed if they were. Hedonists, 
for example, begin by defining “good” as “pleasant” and then 
argue that we ought to pursue pleasure because it is good. The 
real point (and it is of course one that tells equally against 
Moore himself) is that, whether we like it or not, “good” does 
carry with it, as at least part of its meaning, some such notion 
as “to be pursued, cherished, commended”. Hourani, so far as 
he recognises this, thinks it unimportant. All it means, he says, 
is that a speaker invariably feels “an emotional pro-attitude” 
when he calls something “good” or “right”. “Later I shall dispute 
the assertion of fact, that we do invariably feel such a pro- 
attitude. Here I have merely to clarify my general position . . . 
by raising a question of logic: could the presence of non- 
descriptive characteristics mehia a definition of the descriptive 
content of a word? Certainly there are non-descriptive aspects 
of language which help to explain its influence: tone of voice, 
associations, the known character and intentions of the speaker, 
inferences from his words in their context to his ulterior purpose 
or general attitude of favour or disfavour. Usually the non- 
descriptive characteristics of a word vary greatly from context 
to context. But it is possible that one such characteristic might 
be constant whenever the word is used. But it does not follow 
that the descriptive element in value words .. . should be 
neglected” (p. 24). 
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This is to miss the point. The real question is whether it is 
possible to define “good” as (eg.) “producing satisfaction” 
without at the same time asserting that satisfaction is to be (i.e. 
ought to be) pursued. If not, then the definition is not a 
naturalist one, unless it can be shown that “to be” in this sense 
is an empirical concept. One way to show that it is empirical is 
to explain it in terms of “pro-attitudes”; and clearly this attempt 
is of more than merely marginal importance for Hourant’s thesis: 
it is vital to it. 

Consider, for example, the passage already quoted, about 
how the plain man’s evidence is to be treated. Hourani says that 
we “take account of his practical attitudes as well as his words”. 
But why, if we are concerned only with “the descriptive element 
in value words”? 


Or take, again, Hourani’s handling of what is perhaps the 
trickiest problem that confronts a naturalistic utilitarian: the 
transition from “my own happiness” to “everyone’s happiness”. 
Hourani says that sometimes “good” is used in the sense of “my 
good”, ie. “giving me satisfaction”; that sometimes it is used 
in the sense of “our good”, meaning giving satisfaction to some 
group, such as the nation, to which the speaker belongs; that 
the widest of such groups is mankind; and that this gives us a 
“total” or “absolute” concept of good, which is expressed by 
“good” without qualification. “It certainly is logically possible 
to form and name a concept which refers to the interest of all 
men, and even of all living beings .... It is useful to anyone who: 
for any reason wishes to consider the interests of the whole of 
humanity or of life. That such a concept has been actually used 
is not hard to prove from history .... Further this universality 
is one of the specific characters of ethical judgments, as ‘ethical’ 
is understood today” (pp. 89-81; his italics). 


Thereafter, it is all plain sailing. “Good” simply means 
“conducive to everyone’s satisfaction, equally distributed”; to 
say that one “ought” to do something is to say that it is “good” 
(or, more strictly, “the best possible’) in this sense. “As for 
general happiness itself, or the most satisfactory state of affairs, 
when we say that it ought to be brought about we are merely 
stating an analytic truth: ‘The most satisfactory state of affairs 
would be the most satisfactory of all those which are possible’ ” 
(p. 127). 

This seems beautifully simple. “For such a view”, Hourani 
adds, “Sidgwick’s objectiors have no terrors”; and the implica- 
tion is that such terrors ar2 neurotic, and can now be dissipated 
by the therapeutic techniques of modern philosophy. But can 
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they? Suppose someone were to say to Hourani: “I grant that 
‘right’ is used to mean ‘conducive to the general happiness’. But, 
since pursuing the general happiness often means neglecting my 
own interest, I shall in future not pursue the general happiness ; 
nor shall I blame myself or others for failing to pursue it.” 
What would the plain man say? He would probably say: “But 
that is not mght; you ought not to do that”; and he would 
certainly think that to say this was to advance a reason for not 
doing it. Whereas, on Hourani’s view, he would simply be 
saying: “To refuse to pursue the general happiness is to refuse 
to pursue the general happiness.” This certainly looks as if 
Hourani’s analysis has missed a part, and an important part, of 
what the plain man means by “right”. Perhaps (since the plain 
man’s evidence is conclusive only when he is telling us what 
things are right) this point need not worry Hourani. He needs 
to take account only of the plain man’s assertion that it is not 
tight to refuse to pursue the general happiness; and, on his 
analysis, this statement will be true, if trivial. But there are 
two further points to be made. One is that the hedonist’s state- 
ment of policy might be put in a different form. He might say: 
“I grant that most people think it right to pursue the general 
happiness. But J do not think that this is right.” On Hourani’s 
view this is a nonsensical remark, unless indeed he is using the 
second “right” in the sense of “conducive to my happiness”. But 
clearly this is not what he means; and indeed the plain man 
would have no difficulty in understanding him or in seeing that 
the second formulation of policy, whether or not it is precisely 
equivalent to the first, at least implies the first. 

The second point is more fundamental. According to 
Hourani, “good” means “conducive to the general happiness, 
equally distributed”. The evidence for this is simply that (what- 
ever people may say about “good”) the things that they call 
“good” are all found, on examination, to have this common 
character. Now let us suppose that there is someone somewhere 
(X), who does not pursue the general happiness. Hourani would 
say that X’s actions are not good. In saying this, he is doing 
one of two things. He is either condemning X or he is not 
condemning him. Since Hourani is at some pains to argue that 
we do sometimes use moral terms without implying a pro- 
attitude, it is quite likely that the second alternative is the correct 
one. Hourani, then, would simply be pointing out, what is true 
ex hypothesi, that X’s actions are not conducive to the general 
happiness, without implying either praise or blame. It follows 
that, in defining “good” as he does, he is not in any way 
advocating the pursuit of the general happiness; nor is he 
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offering any guidance to a man who is trying to decide between 
two alternative courses of action. For to point out that one 
course of action is right, and the other wrong, is not, on this 
view, to offer guidance. Hourani may well retort that it is not 
the job of the moral philosopher to offer guidance, but that is 
not the point. The point is that Hourani has deprived the plain 
man of the terms in which he would naturally ask for guidance. 
For what he would in fact ask, when he wants guidance, is 
“Ought I to do this or not?” 

It seems clear that no analysis of moral terms is adequate 
if it neglects their use in asking for guidance. It may be true 
that, when the plain man asks for guidance, he is asking to be 
told how to attain the genzral happiness; this may be the cash 
value of his request, whether he realises it or not. But this is 
to say that the general happiness is (in some sense of “aim” 
the end at which he aims. Moreover, if I tell him: “it is right 
to do X” without any qualification, such as “right for you”) I am 
identifying myself with that aim. We are, in short, driven back 
to the first alternative: that, when Hourani says that X’s actions 
are wrong, he is not merely pointing out that his actions do not 
conduce to the general happiness, but is also condemning those 
actions. Moreover, when he says that it is right to pursue the 
general happiness, he is (as Bentham, Mill and Sidgwick certainly 
were) advocating the pursuit of the general happiness. But, if 
that is his position, Hourani is faced with a difficulty. His only 
reason for saying that it is right to pursue the general happiness 
is that this is the end which most men pursue. But to advocate 
that pursuit for that reason and no other seems the sheerest 
conformism. And it seems at least possible that the plain man, 
the final authority on what things are right, would refuse to count 
conformism as one of them. In which case Hourani would seem 
committed to approving of conformism and condemning it at 
the same time. (I suppose it might be argued that, when the 
plain man condemns conformism, he is not denying that the 
things most men call right are, in general, right. He is merely 
saying that that is not why they are right. And since the plain 
man is no longer an authority when it comes to reasons, we can 
ignore this. n the other hand, it can equally be argued that 

e “things” the plain man calls right include general patterns of 
behaviour as well as specific actions. One such pattern of 
behaviour is “daring to be a Daniel, daring to stand alone”; and 
the plain man approves of this. Iz this is accepted the charge of 
inconsistency will stand; and we have incidentally uncovered an 
ambiguity, which may be quite fundamental, in Hourani’s attitude 
to the plain man.) 
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But probably Hourani would say here that the charge of 
conformism does not apply to pursuing the general happiness; 
for the question why we do this (or whether we ought to do 
this) simply does not arise. It just happens to be the case that 
all human beings (including himself, of course) do aim at the 
general happiness. This is a psychological fact; and it is this 
fact that is expressed in our use of moral terms. It is obvious 
that “aim” is being used here in a special sense; for it is not 
denied that human beings often aim at goals which they know 
to be incompatible with the general happiness. But when they 
do this, they incur (and themselves feel) the peculiar emotion 
which we call moral disapproval. In short, to say “X’s actions 
are wrong” is to express the emotion which, as a matter of brute 
psychological fact, all human beings do feel towards actions which 
detract from the general happiness. It is futile, and strictly 
meaningless, to ask whether such emotions ought to exist; the 
fact is that they do, and that moral terms have arisen in order 
to describe and express these emotions. 


Now there will of course be dispute here about the facts; 
and Hourani does try to prove his case by discussing, briefly but 
interestingly, the moral attitudes of Communists, Shintoists, 
Muslims and others outside the Western tradition. But let us 
suppose that he is right about the facts. It would still seem 
possible for a human being to regard this emotion as a piece of 
squeamishness: a universal human weakness, to be resisted. 
Moreover, he might come to this conclusion after a process of 
pondering. And I do not know how his pondering would be 
described except by saying that he was asking himself the 
question: “Ought I to pursve the general happiness ?”. Hourani 
would have to show that this is not a possibility for human 
beings, just as it is, presumably, not possible for a cat to ask 
himself: “Ought T to catch mice?”. I suppose that Hourani may 
be right about this: it may be that those who imagine that they 
can ponder this question are deceiving themselves. But I do not 
think that this is by any means certain; and, so long as any doubt 
remains, the terrors inspired by Sidgwick will not have been 
exorcised. 


Sydney University. D. H. Monro. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CYBERNETICS. By W. R. Ashby. London: 

Chapman and Hall, 1955. ix, 295 p. 36s. (U.K). 

This is a text-book, aimed primarily at introducing “cyber- 
netic” methods to biologists. It is readable, has a wealth of 
examples and exercises, is painstakingly simple and clear; and 
although the treatment is essentially mathematical no special 
demands are made on the reader beyond the ability to follow a 
table or a graph. It is a book for the non-specialist; and as such 
easily the best book on its subject to date. 


Wiener said that “cybernetics” is “the science of control and 
communication in the animai and the machine”.* Ashby conceives 
the subject as a new sort of “theory of machines”, which is 
unlike the study usually nown by that name in that it is 
concerned not with cogs and levers but with any sort of system 
which undergoes determinate changes of state. A machine 
isolated from its environment can be completely specified by 
listing its possible internal states (assuming these finite, a text- 
book simplification which Ashby adopts) and saying for each 
one of them what change of state will result in the succeeding 
time-interval. The study of the behavioural properties of a 
machine conceived in this way is clearly a matter of pure mathe- 
matics or logic. The bock goes on to consider reaction with 
environment (i.e. “input” and “output’’), feedback and stability, 
“variety”, coupling of machines, and automatic regulation and 
control. 


But although the technical terms are all drawn from modern 
engineering, it is clear from a glance that a much wider applica- 
tion is intended. This is shown most clearly by the examples, 
which are as often biological as mechanical, and further touch 
topics as diverse as traffic-lights, tea-tasting, card tricks and the 
exorcising of ghosts. They sometimes resemble problems of that 
no-man’s-land between mathematics and logic, typified in the 
“puzzle” columns of periodicals, Others clearly resemble those 
in logic text-books: this prompts, incidentally, a realisation of 
how much the subject owes to symbolic logic. 

In fact the diversity of the examples reflects the diversity 
of cybernetics: it is much less of a unity than Ashby makes it 
appear. On the mathematical side alone there are at least three 





2 Wiener, N.: Oybernetics. Wiley & Sons, N.Y., 1948. 
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largely separate bodies of theory. One of these is the study of 
stability in systems involving feedback; this is an application of 
orthodox mathematics and is in no sense new, except possibly 
in its statistical higher reaches. The second is the theory of 
“information”, due mainly to Shannon,” with some debts to 
Wiener and others: this has affiliations with the concept of 
“content” of a sentence in a logical language as originally defined 
by Popper.’ A third is the theory of general purpose computing 
machines, which is also relatively new; for although Babbage 
envisaged such a machine over a century ago, a grasp of the 
theoretical possibilities awaited the inspiration of the work of 
Russell, Hilbert, Goedel etc. on the foundations of mathematics, 
following which the theory was initiated by Turing.“ A possible 
fourth is the von Neumann theory of games.“ 


These theories have little in common from the mathematical 
point of view. Apart from some overlaps in their fields of 
application (which all scientific theories have nowadays) their 
most striking common feature is perhaps that-they all employ 
concepts which are ambiguously physico-psychological; i.e. con- 
cepts such as “decision”, “information”, “strategy”, “memory”, 
each with a special twist. We may well be pardoned for a 
suspicion that the promotion of cybernetics as a self-contained 
“science” is something of a fraud, and that notwithstanding the 
worth of the component theories the real interest of cyberneticians 
is in the propagation of a behaviourist psychology. Many of 
them are sensitive to this charge and concerned to deny it. Their 
case is that language which looks as if it burkes the mind-matter 
problem is the “natural” choice in the present technical situation, 
and that anyway no one in the past has ever tried to use the 
concepts concerned with anything like the precision at which’ 
cybernetics aims. 


The following relevant example from Ashby will incident- 
ally illustrate some of the philosophical interest of his book. 
Chapter 6 is intriguingly entitled “The Black Box” and deals with 
the contrast between the description of a machine in terms of 
its working parts and the description appropriate to an observer 
who has access only to its input and output. The latter descrip- 
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tion may be partly in terms of “emergent” properties (quotation 

marks Ashby’s) ; and it is suggested that: 
real objects are in fact all Black Boxes, and... we have in 
fact been operating with Black Boxes all our lives. The 
theory of the Black Box is merely the theory of real objects 
or systems, when close attention is given to the question, 
relating object and observer, about what information comes 
from the object, and how it is obtained. 

The examples given of “emergence” are various. First, the 
properties of chemical compounds are not those of their elements. 
Next, a bacterium has the property of being self-reproducing, not 
shared by its chemical constituents. Then examples are given to 
suggest that the properties ascribed to a whole are so ascribed 
only because of absence of knowledge of detailed properties of 
the parts: thus the statistical dynamics appropriate to the study 
of star-clusters is a faute de mieux substitute for the Newtonian 
dynamics which would be used in the case of a small group of 
stars. Finally we come to “memory”, which is treated in some 
detail: a machine shows “memory” if its present output depends 
not merely on its present input but also on past inputs. “Memory” 
in a machine does not necessarily involve “memory” in any of 
the component parts. Thts 

the possession of “memory” is not a wholly objective property 
of a system—it is a relation between a system and an observer; 
and the property will alter with variations in the channel of 
communication between them. 

The quotation marks and italics are Ashby’s. If “memory” 
were not something different from what we normally understand 
‘by the word, this would be a wholly extraordinary statement. 
The most important point, of course, is the negative one that 
“memory” is not to be regarded as either being or being located 
in any component part of a system: what appears to be missed 
is that it is almost as misleading to describe it as a property of 
a whole system. Even the description “process” would be a little 
strained in this context of engineering jargon. The distinction 
which needs to be made is that between the logic of the handling 
-of signals or symbols and the logic or meaning or cash-value of 
these symbols in some extramechanical conceptual framework. 

This kind of distinction is not necessarily outside the scope 
of a technical book. Ashby, however, neither makes it nor shows 
any great disposition towards making it. In the future we shall 
no doubt see a steady and increasing application of mind-words 
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to machines and vice versa, and no one is in a position to protest. 
The real danger is that the process may be crude and premature; 
that valid distinctions of meaning may be lost or clouded and 
require rediscovery and relabelling. Even now the careful writer 
is beginning to need a lot of clumsy supplementary adjectives 
and adverbs. 


C. L. HAMBLIN. 
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NAIVE REALISM AND ILLUSIONS OF REFLECTION 
By M. ArTHADEVA 


When a person perceives, nothing new comes into existence: 
the perceiver is aware of a physical object which existed before 
he was aware of it. What is new is the awareness, which is not 
a new thing, nor does it produce or create a new thing. The - 
word “sense-datum” is, therefore, misleading because it refers 
to the content of perception as though it were other than the 
material thing, which is the object of the perception. Even if it 
does not refer to a new event, a fresh occurrence, as its Lockean 
or Berkeleyan counterpart, “idea”, fairly obviously did, the 
sense-datum tends to separate the quality sensed from the physical 
object perceived, suggesting that sensing and perceiving were 
not exactly the same single act. The sense-datum has among 
modern philosophers lost much of its countenance but has not, 
for some reason, been dispensed with altogether. Even when the 
term itself is not used, some equivalent is retained, like the 
adverbial use of the word “sensing” :~here, when we sense blue, 
for instance, the world blue qualifies the way we sense, not what 
we sense. Even when this is not the case, the traces of the sense- 
datum terminology can still be seen in the ambiguity the term 
has stamped upon the world “perceive”: it has so wounded the 
word that, even after the term’s removal, the sundered parts have 
remained separate. 

I wish to confine myself in this paper to one single use of the 
word “perceive”, the cognitive use. According to this use of the 
word “perceive”, whenever we say we perceive something, there 
is a physical object actually existing whose qualities are imme- 
diately given to the perceiver. This use of the word entails 
naturally that no distinction be made in the status of the senses 
in their relation to the physical world: they are all equally in 
touch with it and the qualities they make ds apprehend are all 
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equally real. The perceiver, according to this view, is directly 
aware, in every mode or species of perceiving, of the physical 
world. All perceivers are aware of the same physical world. 
There is no private content of perception, no sense-datum 
peculiar to each perceiver: there is nothing subjective in 
perception but the awareness of each perceiver. 


This is the naive realist view. According to this view, 
perceiving is an activity: this accounts for the fact that “seeing”, 
“hearing”, “smelling” and “tasting” are all verbs. The logic of 
these verbs, however, is different from that of certain other 
verbs like “playing” and “running”, where the objects of these 
verbs do not signify anything other than the actions themselves; 
the objects have been called “internal” acctisatives: a race that is 
run is nothing separate from thé particular action or set of actions 
that are done in effecting it; it is the same with playing a game. 
In seeing a house, however, or hearing a tune, the objects of the 
acts are “external” accusatives, and cannot be defined in terms of 
the actions themselves: the former are independent and exist 
separately from the actions. Or so it is, according to the naive 
realist thesis. According to the Berkeleyan view, however, the 
object that is perceived is always an idea, its esse is not to be 
conceived apart from the individual act of the perceiver that 
constitutes it. This is so also in the sense-datum theory of 
perception, though, as Professor Ayer complains, the adherents 
of this theory do not always conform to the conventions that 
govern the usage of the term sense-datum. In naive realism, 
where perceiving is a species of knowing, the object apprehended 
is, by definition, independent of the perceiver and his acts of 
perceiving. According to this view there is no distinction between 
sensing and perceiving, between the content and object of 
perception. The perceiver in perception is brought into direct 
contact with the real world: what he sees, hears, touches, smells 
and tastes is the world as it is. The colours he sees, the tactual 
qualities of things he feels, the smells and tastes he apprehends, 
are qualities of the world; the sounds he hears occur in the world: 
nothing is subjective. i 

What is proposed in this paper is not, strictly speaking, a 
proof of the naive realist thesis. It is, however, a partial vindi- 
cation of the thesis, if one is able to defend it successfully 
against the argument from illusion which historically deposed it. 
Professor Ayer, in his book, The Foundations of Empirical 
Knowledge, does not consider the Argument from Illusion a 
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disproof of the naive realist thesis. He thinks that the thesis 
could maintain itself, if it were prepared to introduce suitable 
conventions with regard tc the variability of material things. If 
the naive realist admitted that material things existed only for a 
moment and could not be seen by all people, he could account for 
the phenomena of hallucination. If he said the stick in water had 
changed its shape, was crooked and not merely looked crooked, 
he could take in the facts of refraction; and in order to explain 
why distant objects look small, he could say that physical objects 
grow larger as the observer gets nearer. : 


This is not the way in which I propose to vindicate the naive 
realist thesis. To do so in the way suggested by Professor Ayer 
would be, in fact, to destroy it, to alter it so radically that it 
would no longer be itself. It would contradict the naive realist 
definition of a material thing to postulate that material things 
existed only for a moment and were private to a single perceiver. 
To say that the stick was actually bent in water would be to 
contradict the naive realist view that it was the same stick that 
was being felt and felt to be straight; lastly, to say that material _ 
things grow bigger as the observer gets nearer them is to 
contradict the naive realist view that material things and their 
qualities do not change in relation to the perceiver. 


To defend naive realism successfully we have to show that 
the qualities apprehendec in all the different perceptions of the 
object do not contradict each other: we should be able to combine 
the information supplied by the different acts of perception into: 
one consistent whole. If we do this, we give support to the belief 
that the object perceived is independent of the perceiver: it truly 
does not change, is self-consistent, though the observer himself 
changes his point of view and the conditions under which he 
observes alter. If we succeed, we have proved, on inductive 
grounds at least, that material objects exist, that the esse of them 
and the esse of their qualities do not depend on percipi. 


In this chapter I shall confine myself to a few of the common 
“illusions” of sight. I shall take the phenomena of reflection in 
particular and show that the information supplied by “images in 
mirrors” is consistent with that offered by the so-called normal. 
perceptions. Many present-day philosophers, notably Mr. G. J. 
Warnock,? hope to return to the common-sense view of perception: 
without dealing in full with the problem of illusions. We cannot 
answer the objections that Berkeley raised against the naive 
realist thesis unless we deal with this problem. To Berkeley, if 
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some quality was really inherent in an object, the object must 
necessarily have that quality under whatever conditions it was 
perceived: to him, one implication of naive realism was that the 
qualities of objects were independent of the perceiver. The 
phenomena of illusions, which “showed” that the qualities of 
things changed when the conditions under which they were 
perceived were altered, was sufficient proof for Berkeley that 
naive realism was wrong. I think the only way to answer Berkeley 
is to show that illusions can be explained or interpreted in terms 
of the naive realist thesis in the sense in which he himself under- 
stood the thesis. The only British philosopher I know of who has 
tried to do this is Mr. R. J. Hirst (vide his article in Mind 1951, 
entitled “Perception, Science and Common Sense”). Mr. Hirst 
has, it is admitted, only partially succeeded and there are serious 
omissions in his paper. He hardly refers to the problem of 
reflections, which is one of the most difficult “illusions” that naive 
realism has to explain. This problem is the main subject of the 
present paper, though some other minor illusicns have also been 
taken up for explanation. 

Let us, then, take the facts of reflection; these though some 
common-sense philosophers do not think so, prove to be the most 
intractable of the “illusions”. Mr. R. J. Hirst, in the article I 
referred to above, rests content when he says that mirages have 
been shown to be instances of reflection: he seems unmindful of 
the fact that reflections themselves. and the problems posed by 
them are among naive realism’s greatest difficulties. Professor 
Prichard puts the difficulty thus: “No body, if seen, can present 
the appearance which a body similar but reversed as regards right 
and left can present, nor as regards its relations to other bodies 
can it present an appearance similar to that which a similar body 
differently related to these bodies would present . . . . It is useless 
to appeal to the special nature of the physical conditions in the 
case in question, for example to the way in which the light rays 
go, for the difficulty in concerned simply with the nature of what 
we see in the proper or ‘mental’ sense of see, and has nothing 
to do with what we see in the physical sense of what affects our 
eyes.” Then he asks, “How if we see a body can it look other than 
what it is?” and he answers, “If we press this question home to 
ourselves we can only answer that it cannot.’ 


This is not, however, the main difficulty, as I shall show later 


on. The major difficulty is the illusion of space and physical 
objects within it that seems to be created, a space which cannot be 
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fitted in with what other observations show us to be the physical 
space in which the real objects are. When I look in the glass, I see 
a world of objects behind the glass. If I try to move into this 
space by walking through the glass, I find that I am prevented. 
There is a real space behind the glass, of course, which I can see 
and move into, if I remove the glass, but this space is not peopled 
with the objects I saw “in” the glass. The space I see when I look 
in the glass seems to be an entirely perceptual space; it appears to 
be continuous with the space in front of the glass but it really is 
not. Tt is, in short, an illusion. 

In order to avoid confusion between the space and world 
behind the mirror, into which I can move when the mirror is 
removed, and the space and objects I see when I look in the 
mirror, I shall speak of the latter as the space within the mirror. 
This is, of course, only a temporary verbal expedient, for the 
objects seen in the mirror are not within the mirror considered 
as a physical thing, as the material glass could be said to be; and 
part of the problem for the naive realist is to give an explanation 
of the phrase “within the mirror” and relate the space therein 
with actual physical space. 

Confronted with the problem of reflections, people have said 
that the space “within the mirror’ is illusory: it cannot be fitted 
in with the space they see in front of the mirror and behind it. 
If we examine the reasons why people assert that the space and 
objects “within the’ mirror” are illusory and not the space and 
objects in front of the mirror, we shall find that the judgement 
is not made on the basis of seeing: the space in front of the mirror 
and the space “within it” are both equally seen. It is usually 
said that we can touch the objects before the mirror while we 
cannot touch those “within it”; and here, as often, touch is 
brought in as the final arbiter of the real. I shall try to show that ` 
in this case touch really does not act as the final arbiter of the 
real. We certainly do touch the objects “within the mirror” when 
we see ourselves do so in the mirror. And if it is objected that 
we feel the hardness of the object here (in front of the mirror) 
and not there (“within the mirror’), I would ask the reader to 
consider whether this is really the case and what is actually 
meant by “here” and “there”. When we decide that the object 
is in front of the mirror, this is decided on the basis of sight: 
when we say the hardness of the object is here, meaning “in 
front of the mirror”, the “here”, since we are looking at the 
object, is defined in terms of where we see it. If we are not 
looking at the object and were defining “here” in terms of touch 
alone, we would have to say the hardness is where the object is 
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touched and this definition, it is obvious, is of no use in deciding 
whether the object is “here”, in front of the mirror, or “there”, 
“within the mirror”, 

If where the object is is decided on the basis of seeing where 
it is, then, since we also see it “within the mirror”, it is equally 
there. If the reader concentrates sufficiently on what he sees 
“within the mirror”, he will certainly feel the hardness of the 
object there, where the object is “within the mirror”. Touch 
alone by itself only affirms, of the spatial situation of an object, 
that an object is where it is touched; if we touch other objects 
close by, touch can affirm that the first object is among such and 
such others. This definition cannot, as we stated above, help us 
to decide whether the object is “here”, in front of the mirror, or 
“there”, where the reflection shows it to be. The spatial location 
of an object that touch gives us alone by itself is of such a kind: 
“object A is among such and such other objects, between objects 
B and C, D and E”, and so on. This information applies equally 
correctly, as I shall show in detail, to the spatial location of an 
object seen in a mirror and that of an object seen in front of it. 
The sense of touch, therefore, cannot be brought in to settle the 
dispute as to whether the object is actually in front of the mirror 
or “within it”. 

The other senses, like hearing and smell, even taste, may 
now be summoned to defend the reality of the things in front of 
the mirror; but equally, like touch, they fail to establish the claim. 
The smell of the object is where the object is and where it is 
appears “within the mirror’, when we concentrate on the 
reflection, and before the mirror, when we give heed to our 
observations of what is in front of it. It is the same with taste 
and the sense of hearing. Each sense separately by itself only 
establishes, of the spatial location of the object, the limited, tauto- 
logous, claim that the object is where it is sensed, and this 
information cannot throw light on where the object is as perceived 
by another sense. If it is now claimed that we take our location 
from ourselves, our own bodies, and that they at least are not 
“within the mirror”, it can be pointed out that our bodies are 
equally perceived objects among others and can also be seen in 
mirrors. Our senses apprehend our own bodies in the same way 
as they do other objects. The reader may now appeal to the 
sense of pain which puts our bodies into a rather special position : 
surely pain and the other sensations we feel in our own bodies 
give us indication of where our bodies are. To this we reply 
that though pain and other localized sensations give us a sense of 
where tn the body they are, they do not help us to decide where 
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the body is among other objects, whether it is, for instance, in 
front of the mirror or, as the reflection shows, “within the 
mirror”, 

It may finally be argued that we cannot get into the space 
“within the mirror” and that, if we ignore that it is an illusion 
and try to do this, we shall bump our heads severely to remind us 
of our folly. In reply to this we say that we are already in the 
space “within the mirror”, when we observe ourselves there, and 
that it is in trying to get’ out of it into the space in front of the 
mirror that we bump our heads against the mirror! If anyone 
observes his “reflection” as he bumps against a mirror, he will 
notice that his reflection too has bumped its poor head, and this 
contact seems equally painful, to judge from its wry face and the 
shame-faced rubbing of the forehead. 

The reader, by now, may think that I am playing a joke on 
him and by specious argument trying to convince him of what 
is obviously untrue. It must be remembered at this point that 
I am not trying to prove that it is the space in front of the mirror 
and the objects contained in it which are illusory. I am only 
trying to show that the space and objects “within the mirror” are 
equally real. This may give the reader no satisfaction, for he 
may indignantly conclude that, if this is so, it may equally be 
said that both spaces are equally unreal. It is this extreme con- 
clusion that was recently drawn by the philosopher H. D. Lewis 
— forced upon him, in fact—in his paper “Private and Public 
Space”.* This was also, in fact, what happened in the history of 
philosophy, and the conclusion, forced upon them by other 
illusions also, which the philosophers of the past went on to draw, 
was that the entire sensible aspect of objects was private, con- 
sisting of subjective ideas, and not physical at all. The conse- 
quences to the history of philosophy were far-reaching : a host of 
fictitious problems arose which torment philosophers in one form 
or another to this day. 

Let us assume that the reader is not intimidated and returns 
to the attack with another argument. He may say that one 
consideration which proves that the space “within the mirror” is 
illusory is the fact that it has no continuity with the space he 
moves into, when he turns his back to the mirror and walks away: 
the space he now walks into forms a continuum only with the 
space that was in front of the mirror. This argument may seem to 
be conclusive; but it is not a fair argument at all, for the reader 
by turning his back to the mirror, nay, even by turning his eyes 


* Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. LIT. 
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from it, is prevented from seeing what the mirror has to show 
him. If he tossed his head back or had eyes at the back of his 
head, he would certainly see himself walking further and further 
into the space “within the mirror” as he walked away from it. 
Since he cannot always do this, another observer looking into the 
mirror could inform him that the space which was in front of 
him, prior to his turning his back, and the space he is now walking 
into, after he has done so, do form a perfect continuity. 

Our hypothetical reader may still argue that it is absurd to 
think that mirror reflections are as real as what is mirrored, for 
the simple reason that they can be created at will and that they 
do not exist when no mirror is present. Though this is true, it 
does not give an answer to the puzzle that, when a mirror is 
introduced, it brings into being objects so real, that they satisfy 
any or all the criteria of reality which can properly be applied. 

With this final consideration all arguments must cease, I 
believe, which try to prove that the space and the objects “within 
the mirror” are illusory. The arguments, some may wish to say, 
are double-edged and, if they prove that the objects “within the 
mirror” are illusions, they have proved that the objects in front 
of it are also illusory. It is not necessary, however, to assert this, 
because the arguments have actually failed. What is interesting 
is the fact that the arguments which establish the reality of the 
things in front of the mirror, (arguments which, if formulated, 
are of the following kind: “I see them or touch them or taste them 
and therefore they are real”), can equally be applied to mirror 
reflections. 

What, then, are reflections? Are they other, real objects? 
Is it to this paradoxical conclusion that our arguments bring us? 
At this point let us turn to what physicists tell us, that the objects 
in the mirror are “reflections” of the objects before it, and that 
these reflections are caused by the bending at the surface of the 
mirror of the light rays which go out from the objects. We thus 
see in the mirror not new physical objects, nor illusory sensible 
objects, but the same objects’ that exist in front of the mirror. 
This is what the scientific account takes for granted: it is also 
what ordinary people certainly take as true, if we are to trust 
ordinary language: we say, “I saw myself in the mirror” and not 
“I saw an illusion”, or “I saw another person who resembled me”, 
Philosophers and ordinary people when they philosophize, 
however, have for certain reasons not been satisfied with this 
description. Most of them have rejected it for erroneous 
reasons; for example, on the ground that the objects in the 
mirror, though available to sight, cannot be touched, smelled, 
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tasted or heard. These reasons have, I hope, been amply 
demonstrated to be false. The only reason that is valid is the 
failure hitherto to explain, if the reflections are the same objects 
as those seen in front of the mirror, why these same objects 
appear to be in two places at the same time. An additional 
difficulty, which to my knowledge does not appear to have been 
suggested by anyone, is, if the reflections are the same objects as 
those in front of the mirror, how we are able to see the same 
objects twice at the same moment. 


This, the seeing of the same objects twice, is what actually 
occurs if we take for granted, as ordinary language certainly does, 
that, when we see reflections, we see the objects themselves. At 
this point a trifling objection may arise, that in reflections we 
usually see sides of the abjects other than the sides we see directly. 
This does not make the problem any different, because it is 
assumed that all the sides seen are sides of the same objects; and, 
besides, it is actually possible to see the same side both directly and 
reflected : for instance, pressing our fingers against the mirror we 
can, with our head on one side, see the palm of our hand both 
directly and in the mirror. These two, then, are the difficulties in 
the problem of reflections which the theory of naive realism has 
to answer: firstly, why do the same objects appear to be in two 
places at the same time, and, secondly, how are we able to see 
the same objects twice? 


Before we answer these questions let us summarize the 
position regarding the status of reflections which we have already 
reached. Reflections are not illusions: when we see a reflection 
we perceive the same object that we see directly. It is in both 
cases from the same material thing that the light rays come to 
cause neurological activity, though in the case of the reflection 
they are said to pursue a devious path. A reflection is, therefore, 
unlike a shadow; what we perceive, when we see a shadow on the 
ground, is an unilluminated portion of the ground. Light waves 
from the object are not reflected off the ground to us as in the 
case of mirror reflections. 

A reflection, we repeat, is not an illusion; there is no illusion 
of space and objects in it: there is, we are conscious of, actual 
physical space and material objects in it.5 We can get into that 
space if we come before the mirror; we can get further into it if 
we walk backwards away from the mirror. If our eyes are 
confined to seeing only what the mirror shows us, we shall not 





SIt is interesting to note that Professor J. L. Austin in his lectures at Oxford 
entitled Sense and Sensibiba, stated that if he had to decide whether or not reflections 
should be called material objects, he would decide that they should be so called. 
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doubt we touch the objects, taste them, smell and hear them, 
when we see ourselves do so. We can live without confusion. The 
confusion occurs when we see objects by means of reflection and 
at the same time the same or other objects directly. We are then 
aware of two worlds of space and we tend to call one real and 
the other an illusion. 

Once we do this, however, we spoil our whole achievement 
and bring into being a whole host of difficulties which have been 
proved by the history of philosophy to be insurmountable. What, 
then, are we to do? It is by the following means that I shall try 
to solve the problem: I shall answer the question where the 
reflections are by saying that they are in the same space and place 
where the objects themselves are. This may appear a merely 
logical expedient and something that, at first sight, seems to be 
paradoxical. It is a conclusion, however, that is dictated by the 
very nature of the facts. If, when we see reflections, we see the 
same objects we see directly, it is obvious that the space in which 
the former are is the very space in which the latter are; for space 
is wholly and completely to be defined in terms of objects and 
not independently of them. It is the being of things which gives 
rise to space, and space is nothing but the objects themselves and 
the relations that exist between them. If nothing else suggests 
this definition of space, the facts of reflection alone ought amply 
to point to it. Happily for us, other optical illusions and, in 
addition, a large number of problems of physics and cosmology 
also show the need to re-define our ordinary conceptions of space, 
which conceptions are by no means necessary but are dependent 
upon a Newtonian view of the world. This view, with its notion 
that space is absolute and entirely independent of things, a 
boundless void, in fact, which is only partially filled by the 
universe, has permeated our ordinary language: we say, con- 
sciously following it, “Objects exist în space”, or ask, 
unconsciously influenced by it, “Where are the reflections them- 
selves?” Some philosophers, interpreting this question in the 
light of Newtonian theory, have, using a mirror that is partially 
transparent, actually plotted out the places where the reflections 
are! 

Where are the reflections themselves? The answer to this 
question is that the reflections are where the objects are. To ask 
where a thing is, is to ask only about its position in relation to 
other things. To ask where a thing is ultimately and absolutely, 
is an improper question to ask: it is to assume that space is 
absolute and prior to things, that space has independent being. 
Things seen in a mirror and seen directly are the same things. 
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They are the same things seen twice, even if seen together, not 
two sets of things. Which is the real set and which the unreal? 
Both are real and they are the same set. But where is the set, in 
front of the mirror or “within it”, here or there? “Here” and 
“there” are the same, for they both get their being from the 
things, and the things are the same. Where, for instance, is my 
shoe? It is here (in front of the mirror): that is, between the 
glass before me and the wall behind, and between the chair on 
one side of me and the table on the other. It is there (“within 
the mirror”) : that is, between the glass and the wall and between 
the chair and table. It must not be forgotten that the mirror 
itself, or rather, that part of the glass which can be seen, its 
frame, for instance, is equally reflected. It appears exactly as 
though the man in the mirror were also looking into a mirror; 
and this is certainly what he must do, if he is the same man as 
the man outside. Where a particular object is, therefore, viewed 
. relatively to other things, is the same when seen directly and 
when seen in a mirror. It is only this sense of “where” and 

“space” that is permissible: this is what is suggested by the facts 
themselves, if we are bold enough to take account of all of them 
and do not neglect the facts that are difficult to explain; it is the 
very truth itself if we wish to be consistent. 

It is my belief that the illusions of perception are fruitful 
and, instead of being a stumbling block ‘to philosophy, as they 
have been in the past, actually lead towards construction and help 
us to discover what characteristics of material things are essential 
or necessary to them. Reflections, for instance, have taught us 
important lessons about space and its nature which help us to 
solve other problems. To confine ourselves to the problems within 
perception, the theory that space is relative partly explains the 
“illusion” suggested by seeing through microscopes and telescopes 
and all manner of lenses. If one eye is on the instrument and 
the other looks at objects directly, we again get the illusion of 
two spaces, and we can again ask the question, which space is 
the one that is real. As is the case with reflections, both spaces 
are in fact actually one, space being defined, here as before, in 
terms of the relations between the objects that give it existence. 

There is now the other important difficulty to be considered : 
it has yet to be explained, if objects and “reflections of them” 
are the same material things, how it is that we are able to see them 
twice at the same time, when we see them in front of and “within 
the mirror”. We answer this question thus: the objects between 
us and the mirror are seen twice because light waves from them 
activate our retinas at two points, causing two seeings of the same 
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objects. People tend to forget that we have many eyes or organs 
of sight, for it is not by means of our eyeballs that we see (they 
can be replaced by lenses, if lenses can be made as adaptable) but 
by means of the rods and cones of our retinas: we have not only 
two eyes but a thousand eyes and we can see, though not equally 
well, by means of all of them. 


The phenomenon of seeing double, when we squint or when 
we are drunk, another of the so-called illusions of perception, is 
also explained in a similar way. When we see double, the light 
rays from one object go to two different receptors or sets of them, 
and each set of receptors cannot choose but make us see what we 
do; as far as one eye is concerned, we see by means of the 
receptors in the centre of its retina, while in the eye that is fixed, 
by the ball’s either being pressed or made rigid by the effect of 
alcohol, we see with the receptors in the periphery: in the latter 
case the object is looked at from the corner of the eye. 


Professor Ayer® deals with the illusion of double vision in an 
entirely different way. An analysis of his “explanation” shows 
the great difference between his treatment of the problem of 
illusions and the one adopted in this paper. Ayer recommends to 
the naive realist, who is faced with the illusion of double vision, 
that he solve his problem by using the following verbal expedient. 
Since the naive realist is using the word “perceive” in the sense 
in which to say of an object that it is perceived implies that it 
exists, he cannot describe the illusion of double vision by saying, 
“I perceived two pieces of paper but there was really only one 
piece there”. Ayer recommends to the naive realist that he should 
say instead, “I thought I perceived two pieces of paper but I was 
really perceiving only one”. 

The queerness of this way of solving the problem becomes 
clear if we ask what the naive realists words would be, not in 
the past tense, in which Ayer has put them, but in the present 
tense. What should the naive realist, at the moment of having an 
illusion of double vision, say? He cannot, surely, say, “I think I 
am perceiving two pieces of paper but I am really perceiving only 
one”. We say, “I think I am seeing John approaching me”, when 
there is doubt as to whether the person coming towards me is 
John or someone else. Or we say, “I think I am seeing”, when 
there is a doubt as to whether we are actually seeing or only 
imagining. When we have an illusion of double vision, we have 
no doubt that we are seeing and not imagining and we have no 
doubt as to what we are seeing. What, then, can the naive realist 
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say? He cannot say, “I am perceiving two pieces of paper but I 
am really perceiving only one”, without giving different senses 
to the world “perceive”, which is just what defeats Professor 
Ayer’s method of explanation. He also cannot say, “I am 
perceiving two pieces of paper but there is really only one”, for 
then he is using the word “perceive” in such a way that it does 
not entail existence and thus he abandons the naive realist thesis 
altogether. 

Professor Ayer’s recommendations to the naive realist 
cannot satisfy him, for they make him either contradict his 
Position or unconsciously abandon it. If we wish to remain 
faithful to naive realism, we must always use the word “perceive” 
in such a way that it implies existence. In double vision, as in 
normal vision, we perceive and what we perceive in both instances 
exists. In double vision, therefore, we do not perceive two pieces 
of paper but we perceive twice one piece of paper. The facts of 
double vision point to the conclusion, which otherwise might not 
have been noticed, that the rods and cones in the retina, or groups 
of them, can and do functicn separately: they are independent 
“eyes” or organs of seeing. Eere too, as in the case of reflections, 
the so-called illusions are fru:tful and lead us to new knowledge. 
Reflections threw light on the nature of space, and the facts of 
double vision yield us information on the nature of seeing, and on 
what constitutes an organ of sight. f 

Connected with double vision there is another illusion, that 
of movement: when, first looking normally, we gradually press 
in one eyeball, the object we see double seems to leave its place 
and move away. It actually does not move, if movement is 
defined in terms of the relation the object has to other objects, 
for, if we observe closely, we see with the shift of the object an 
equal shift of the other objects around it: in the case of double 
vision, if we move our eyes around, we notice that almost every- 
thing we see has been doubled, though the phenomenon is 
prominently noticeable of only one or two objects in the centre of 
the field of vision. The same relations persist between the object 
and the others around it and, in accordance with a definition of 
movement in these terms (for no absolute motion exists without 
absolute space), no movement has occurred. No movement has 
occurred if by “movement” we refer to a shift in the relations of 
the seen objects themselves. It might be argued, however, that 
we do see a movement and that it is this which constitutes the 
illusion. To this I answer that, when we see the movement, we 
are not absolutely deceived, for a movement does take place: a 
shift occurs not in the relations between the objects we see, but 
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in the relations between them and the eyeball. The eyeball, as 
we know, has moved, and, though we do not see it (fortunately, 
because, if we did, its opaqueness would hide everything else), 
it is as much an object as are the others. 

I have little doubt that some of the hallucinations which 
people experience under the influence of drugs, like the movement 
of visual objects, can be referred to the actual movement of the 
eyeballs or the retinal receptors. The same “deception” occurs 
when we see a station move while passing through it in an express 
train. No deception, however, has really taken place, for, if 
movement is defined as a shift or change in the relations between 
certain objects, this has actually occurred: it is indifferent to the 
actual fact of movenient whether the shift in the relations between 
the objects is described in terms of the movement of one object 
‘or the other. 

In the case of seeing reflections also, we are actually seeing 
double: we are not seeing two things when see a thing and its 
reflection in a mirror, but we are seeing one thing twice. In fact, 
we can see thrice or even four times: if the spherical curvature 
of our cornea is disturbed by injury, we see more than double, 
light rays from one object, through errors of refraction, falling 
on many places in the retina. The question where the object is, if 
it is asked here too, is answered in the same way that the question 
was answered when posed by the problem of mirrors. In double 
vision, as we remarked earlier, we find that not only one single 
object is duplicated but the objects around it are also doubled. An 
object’s place, since it is defined in terms of its relations to other 
objects, is, therefore, the same in both instances of seeing. 

Let us now return to reflections and suppose that our hypo- 
thetical opponent revives and makes another query. Supposing 
he asks: “If it is true that, when we see reflections, we see the 
same objects which are before the mirror, why do we not see 
them together, why have we to see them as though they were 
separate?” To this we answer that we cannot see them twice 
unless we see them distinct and separate: if we do not see them 
distinct and separate, then, we see them only once, as we do in 
binocular vision, when we see objects with both eyes but once; 
seeing distinctly and separately is what constitutes one act of 
seeing. He may yet ask why, when we see reflections, we see 
objects which are actually behind us as though they were far in 
front of us. At least in this we are deceived. Why don’t we see 
them where they actually are, behind us? Why, if this is in truth 
the case, don’t we see behind us as well as in front of us, why 
aren’t we conscious of ourselves in the centre of a spatial realm 
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with objects before and behind us? To this the reader himself 
will reply, if he agrees by now with the logic of our answer, that 
this is, in fact, what we are conscious of: we are conscious, if 
we look into a mirror and give heed to what we see in it, of our- 
selves in the middle of a spatial realm with objects before and 
_ behind us. 

Let us now consider the last problem posed by reflections, 
which was raised by Professor Prichard and quoted at the 
beginning of this paper. Why, if the reflections are the same 
objects that are seen before the mirror, do they look different? 
The reflection presents the appearance which a body similar but 
reversed as regards right and left would present. How, asks 
Professor Prichard, if we see a body, can it look otherwise than 
it is? This question does not refer to the relations between the 
different parts of the objects seen or its relations to other objects, 
for it has been clearly shown that the internal spatial relations of 
the objects seen through the mirror or directly are exactly the 
same: there is clearly, in the matter of spatial relations, no 
absolute left and right. The question refers to the gestalt or form 
which characterizes the perception: we can sometimes fail to 
recognize familiar objects when seen in a mirror because of this; 
a page of print, for example, seen in a mirror can hardly be 
recognized. We must admit that the objects do look different. 
This is, however, no argument that when we are seeing reflections 
we are seeing different things; for, by all the criteria that can be 
applied, the reflections are real and are the same objects as the 
things. This phenomenon cnly proves, as do other gestalt 
phenomena, that configurations, or combinations of elements into 
unities of form, occur in seeing, like tunes in hearing. The 
objects, because they look different, are no more different than 
things which are turned upside down are different because they 
present a different appearance to us from how they look right- 
side up. It is the same with redections; but, because in reflections 
it is usual that not one object alone but a whole scene is turned 
left-side-right, the situation is more akin to that of a man who 
stands on his head and looks upon the world. 


University of Ceylon. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHERS CONSIDER RELIGION 
By A. Boyce GIBSON 


It used to be believed that the method of logical analysis in 
philosophy was incompatible with any kind of religion. There 
are now many practising logical analysts who are sincerely 
religious and do not feel the incompatibility. The object of this 
inquiry, then, is not to discuss whether religion and logical 
analysis are compatible, but what sort of religion logical ysis 
is compatible with. The answer is one which I regret: viz., 
that if (as I propose to assume for purposes of discussion) religion 
entails a reference to a God or gods, then the conception of 
philosophy as logical analysis is compatible only with a religion 
far removed from the world and indifferent to the requirements 
of reason.” 

The problem for the analyst who is favourably disposed to 
religion is that philosophically he starts from a dichotomy between - 
empirical statements, which have no court of ap but the 
natural sciences, and analytic statements, in which words (or 
concepts) are reduced to their simple constituents or extricated 
from their non-factual entanglements: these being more especially 
the province of the philosopher. For, on that basis, there can 
be no significant factual statements about anything other than 
the one world with which natural science is concerned; and 
amongst other things, there can be no significant statements about 
God. This is the predicament from which the logical analyst with 
religious leanings has to escape. What we are to consider are 
the intellectual adventures of Christians who have tried. 

As a preface to the five adventure stories which follow,’ 
two observations are appropriate. The first is that despite 
occasional slanted comments which I do not expect to be able to 
control, the main object in this paper is to consider the terms 





Ask ming a gel aa religion: in; the Gret piace because reliyion na above denned must 
us places itaelf within the 
orbit of philosophical argument, and secondly because a religion which begins where 
intelligence leaves of cannot , as religion must claim, the whole loyalty of the 
human creature; and least of all of the creature who ia also a philosopher. This is more 
than can here be attempted. 

aR. M. Hare: “Theology and Falsification”, in Flew and MacIntyre, New Essays in 
Philosophtecal Theology, pP 99-103; Thomas McPherson: “Religion as the Inexpressible”, 
ibid., pp. 131-143; . Holland: “Religious Discourse and Theological Discourse”, 
A P., VoL 34, No. 3, Dec. 1956, pp. 147-163; Bernard Williams: ‘“Tertullian’s 
Paradox”, Flew and McIntyre, pp. 187-211; J. J. C. Smart; “Metaphysics, Logic and 
Theology”, ibid., pp 12-28, and “The Existence of God”, pp. 28-47. 
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of compatibility between logico-analytic philosophy and the 
affirmations of the Christian religion." Whether these terms are 
acceptable to those who profess that religion, and whether they 
are consistent with their philosophical presuppositions, is a 
question reserved for another Bard though it is too much to 
hope that the coming event will refrain from casting its shadow 
before it. The second observation is that no reference is made 
to John Wisdom’s celebrated article, “Gods”, or to R. B. 
Braithwaite’s recent Eddington Lecture. It is not that they are 
irrelevant or unimportant, but partly that one cannot say every- 
thing at once, and partly that to speak of God as a point of view, 
however illuminating, or to advocate a religion consisting entirely 
of myths, ritual practices and ethical obligations, is to be so far 
outside the normal system of Western religious assumptions as 
not to raise the sharper and more specific issues which arise in the 
case of a religion with an intellectual commitment. None the less, 
as we shall see, several of our writers edge at times in one or 
another of these directions, and are held back only by their 
sense of what Christianity requires. 


The first case to be considered, then, is Hare’s now famous 
move about “bliks”.* A “blik” is not an assertion; it is a pervasive 
attitude of mind which underlies assertions. It is a confirmed 
and habitual way of looking at things. It is brought to the facts, 
not elicited from the facts. Therefore it cannot properly be 
described as true or false. It can, however (and Hare insists 
on the point), be right or wrong; and he adds, “it is very 
important to have the right blik”. Now religion is just such a 
blik, and therefore does not enter into the empirical circle of 
truth and falsehood. But it is emphatically “the right blik”. 
What, then, makes a blik “right”? 


The word “right”, when contrasted with “true”, suggests 
an affinity with morals rather than with science; and we learn 
without surprise that the “rightness” of a blik is displayed in 
action. Suppose, says Hare, a blik to the effect that everything 
happens by pure chance. This is not an assertion about the 
world, for it is compatible with anything happening or not 
happening; but, if held as a belief, it would have the effect of 
putting an end to planning and prediction; in fact, it would make 
people act differently. So with the belief in God: “by their fruits 
shall ye know them”. 








3 The Christlan religion is that in which the five adventurers are interested, though 
their predicament is one which would probably be rpg mutatis mutandis, by Jews and 
Moalems No attempt is here made to consider thi e periaat and far- reaching question 
how far, if at all, it would be shared by Hinayana 

t Flew and MacIntyre: New Essays in Philosophical Theology, p. 101. 
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There are here two separate issues which call for discussion. 
The first is whether a blik can possibly be as detached from the 
world as Hare supposes. The second is whether Hare himsėlf 
consistently adheres to this position. The answer in both cases 
is in the negative. 

It is significant that the notion of a blik is introduced to us 
by an example from the field of obsessional delusion. - We are 
asked to examine the case of a poor lunatic who has a “thing” 
about dons. He thinks they all want to murder him; and however 
mild they look and however kindly they talk to him, that is only 
their diabolical cunning; they are plotting against him, like the 
test. Now the peculiarity of these delusions is precisely their 
imperviousness to the facts. A sane blik is supported by the facts ; 
the lunatic’s blik can only be sustained by an increasingly strained 
and complicated regress of supposition. It is just when a blik is 
most insane that it fits best into Hare’s formula for bliks. For 
the “right” blik reasons can be given; not, perhaps, logical 
demonstrations, but cumulative evidences and perhaps even 
statistics." And these reasons are drawn directly or indirectly from 
the state of the case. 

For reasons of philosophical policy, Hare continues to insist 
that “bliks assert nothing”; but what, then, are we to make of 
their admitted effect on our actions? If a blik, for example, the 
Christian blik, has power in the world, that in itself, with reference 
to the future, tells us something about the world. The world is 
such that some bliks concord with the possibility of reasonable 
action and other bliks do not. But reasonable action cannot be 
separated from an estimate of states of affairs. Therefore bliks 
are entangled with states of affairs, at least as anticipated: and 
only so can they be classified as right and wrong. 


One can see the causes of Hare’s embarrassment. It would 
have been more prudent in him as a philosopher to keep his bliks 
permanently decontaminated from factual references, present or 
future. But, as a believer, he is naturally convinced that his own 
blik is a power for good. So he bisects states of affairs into 
present and future, observing every antiseptic precaution against 
the first, and running out, like St. Francis to the leper, to embrace 
the second. This procedure may be described, according to taste, 
as a lapse from the decencies of modern philosophy, or a good 
recovery from a bad start. In any case, his Christian faith has 
restored to him, almost by subterfuge, what, but for his philo- 
sophical preconceptions, need never have been taken away from 
him. His attempt to effect an alliance between his faith and his 
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philosophy must be-called a failure, because his faith leads him 
into courses which his philosophy cannot countenance. There is 
nó immovable barrier between present and future, and as regards 
the future, at least, bliks are evaluated by reference to states of 
affairs. 

Hare’s mission of reconciliation breaks down because to 
succeed he both must and must not maintain a radical disconnexion- 
between religion and the facts. This paradox, as we shall see, 
infects all reconciliations which, like Hare’s, honestly take account 
of what modern philosophy and any Western religion respectively 
require. But a devout mind with modern philosophical precon- 
ceptions may be tempted to save religion by moving God firmly 
out of this world, where He can be safely adored without damage 
to the preconceptions. As Hare and Williams and Smart have all 
of them seen, this move is a particularly difficult one for Christians, 
because it cuts right across the doctrine of Incarnation; but it 
can claim some support, even among Christians, from the entirely 
orthodox doctrine of God’s incomprehensibility. It is along these 
lines that McPherson proceeds in his essay “Religion as the 
Inexpressible’.° This essay is indeed a particularly interesting 
contribution to our panorama, because it argues not merely that 
“positivism” (as he brashly calls the modern way of philoso- 
phizing) is compatible with religion, but further, that it can be of 
great assistance to religion, by ridding it of prejudicial com- 
plications. “By showing, in their own way, the absurdity of what 
theologians try to utter, positivists have helped to suggest that 
religion belongs to the sphere of the unutterable.” 7 


In support of this contention, McPherson appeals to Rudolf 
Otto’s analysis of religion, which places the non-rational element 
(“the numinous”) at the heart of religion, and relegates its intel- 
lectual statement to the fringes. Once conceptualized, “the 
numinous” is numinous no longer.* Having thus established a 
contact to which many Christian believers will be sympathetic, if 
not committed, he then asks us to consider Otto’s affinities with 
the Wittgenstein of the last sentences of the Tractatus. “Not 
how the world is, is the mystical, but that it is.’° Here we are 
faced with a question which cannot be answered: and to know 
that it cannot be answered relieves us of the worry of thinking 
it can be answered when it has not been answered, and of a sense 
of religious inadequacy in being discontented with the current 





ê Flew and MacIntyre, op. cit, pp. 131-143. 

TOp. cit, p. 140. 

® Cf. in a religious tradition very different from that of German Protestantism, the 
Tao-Te-Ching, V. 1. “The Tao that can be expressed is not the eternal Tao.” - 

8 Tractatus, 6: 44. 
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attempts at answers. Thus the unmasking of theology may be 
the liberation of religion. Whether Wittgenstein himself should 
be treated as a mystic in the style of Johannes Scotus Erigena 
(“God, on account of his excellence, might not inappropriately 
be called Nothing’), or whether, as McPherson suggests, the 
“vanishing of the problem” is not so much an illumination, 
éréxeva Tis ovclas, as the lifting of a neurosis, is a matter for the 
exegesis of disciples.” But whatever Wittgenstein’s intention, 
there is nothing in the text to impede the believer who should 
descend from his cloud-capped watershed on the side of religion: 
not, of course, expressed religion, or theology (about which 
McPherson speaks uncharitably till his very last sentence), but 
the religion of the inexpressible, whose object is too high and 
mysterious even to speak of. 


In committing himself to this unusual alignment, McPherson 
at least succeeds where Hare, too greatly concerned about 
Christian action, failed: he produces an accommodation which in 
no way trespasses against the axioms of the analytic philosophy. 
But he does it by interpreting the expression of religion as a 
betrayal of religion. Religion is “unsayable”, and religious state- 
ments (which are what make the trouble for the logical analyst), 
are not even religious. On this it must be said (i) that it means 
two things at once, and (ii) that McPherson himself, towards 
the end of his essay, has some highly subversive second thoughts. 


(i) One of the most curious tricks of recent anti-rationalists 
in religion is their “slide” from the thesis, “religion does not 
consist of making statements” to the quite different thesis, “religion 
has nothing to do with making statements”. The first thesis a 
believer would accept; the second he could only accept through 
misunderstanding ; and to argue from the first to the second is to 
perpetrate a fallacy. Otto, whom McPherson has cited for the 
prosecution, may here usefully be cross-examined for the defence. 
He is known for his insistence that religion is sui generis and is 
not reducible to its cognitive activities. But he also spends some 
time showing how the mysterious and inexpressible can be con- 
ceptually “schematized”, and, far from considering this to be a 
demeaning of religion, holds it to be an enrichment of religion.” 
Religion ts inexpressible: but some expressions of it are more 
successful than others. Words like “absolute” and “eternal” are 


wF, Ramsey evidently feared the mystical streak in auittgensten, when he 
twit we can’t say, we can’t say, and we can’t whistle it el 

DCE The Jdea ot the Holy, English Trans., p. 47, “the intimate al 

of the non-rational with the rcttonal elements of the religions consciousness, like the 

interweaving of warp and woof in a fabric’; and p. 113, “if disregard of the numinous 

elements tends to impoverish religion, it 1s no less true that ‘holiness’, ‘sanctity’, as 

intends the words, cannot dispense with the rational”, (italics mine 
throughout). In these passages McPherson’s witness surely lets him down. 
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only approximative, but they schematize the object of religion 
less inadequately than “relative” and “evanescent”. It at least 
makes sense to say of the propositions of theology that they are 
more or less suited to the experiences of the numinous which they 
set themselves to translate. And theology apart, there is religious 
testimony, through which the witness directs his hearers to the 
inexpressible itself. If we strictly enforce McPherson’s recom- 
mendation, “we ought not to try to express the inexpressible”, 
no believer ought ever to talk to another believer about God: 
which, in a religious organization, is clearly absurd. If that is 
the kind of assistance which analytic philosophy can’ render to 
religion, there will soon be no religion left. Religion demands 
witness and communication: “I will tell what great things the 
Lord hath done for me.” In fact, what is “unsayable” is also 
not worth saying. 

(ii) It is perhaps for these reasons that McPherson does not 
end with the assurance of his early pages. In the first place 
he expresses concern lest “ ‘first order’ religious statements” (for 
example, -presumably, the statements of testifiers) should be 
thrown away with theology (p. 142) ; and in the second, he denies 
that he wishes “theology” to be “adapted to positivistic require- 
ments”: “theology does not gain by being reduced to the terms of 
any school of philosophy” (p. 143). Agreed; but why this 
concern for an activity which he has earlier proposed not merely 
to adapt, but to clamp down on—in accordance with positivistic 
requirements? It is to be suspected that McPherson, as a believer, 
is becoming alarmed at the consequences of his Egyptian alliance. 
To conciliate the philosophers, he has wholly disconnected 
philosophy from worship: which is a sad condition for one who 
is both a worshipper and a philosopher. He has made it logically 
impossible that his right hand should know what his left hand 
is doing. The Otto-Wittgenstein cocktail has evidently gone to 
his head. 

R. F. Holland’s thesis in this Journal is a stronger and more 
sophisticated version of McPherson’s. It is an improvement in 
that it draws the line, not between religion and discourse, but 
between religious discourse and theological discourse: and it is 
far more aware of (though equally ready to embrace) the formid- 
able consequences of its main assertion. But it is similar in that 
it insists that theology (that is, statements about God) has nothing 
to do with religion, and is the result of what it is now fashionable 
to describe as a confusion of categories (cf. especially page 149). 
An analysis of its main drift will further clarify the difficulties 
inherent in accommodations between religion and the new way 
of ideas. 
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Holland begins with the same unexceptionable observations 
as McPherson; religion is one thing and theology another, and 
being a theologian is not essential to the life of religion (p. 147). 
But, as with McPherson, these platitudes are rendered dynamic 
by a slide from “different” to “alternative’ and from “non- 
essential” to “source of confusion”. That philosophical pre- ` 
conceptions play their part in these non-sequiturs is clear from a 
passage at the top of page 149, where Holland argues: Meta- 
physics is a product of confusion: theology is a species of 
metaphysics; therefore theology is the product of confusion. 
Religion, we are warned from the start, is to be saved by being 
separated from theology, that is, metaphysics, that is, intelligent ` 
examination. But Holland’s superior dialectical quality comes out 
in his many ingenious devices for commending this procedure to 
the religious consciousness. 

In the first place, he knows that the believer does make 
statements about God, as well as invoking Him in prayer or 
adoration; what he calls the “high-level generalizations of religious 
experience”, such as that “God is his Creator”, or that “God is 
the God of mercy, of Whose forgiveness he stands in need”. 
But of these he says that they are not so much about God as 
about the believer, or, perhaps, about the believer’s relationship to 
God. The correction shows that he is caught in two minds. His 
first thought entails that God is nothing but a strange event in 
the believer’s experience. His second thought recovers God from 
the experience of Him and merely insists that we can only know 
Him through the experience He produces. No believer will 
accept the first. The second is both true and at least as orthodox 
as Descartes, but except when aided by an arrière-pensée from 
the first it does not carry Holland’s conclusion. Statements about 
the wrath and the mercy of God are statements about God, even 
if, or even because, they are also statements about His relation 
to us; just as statements about Florence Nightingale’s anger with 
the War Office and compassion for common soldiers are state- 
ments about Florence Nightingale. Surely we have outgrown the 
period of philosophy when to be related was somehow not to be. 
Or have we? 

In the second place, in a long discussion of passages from 
Papini, C. S. Lewis, and C. A. Coulson, Holland attracts the 
believer’s sympathy by criticizing intellectualist and aesthetic 
deviations in religion. “There are many possible objects of 
study and aesthetic enjoyment, and God is not one of them” 
(p. 155). To approach God as a particularly important fact, or 
as one would approach a particularly valuable painting, would 
indeed be to miss the point of religion. But Holland, once more, 
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takes an “either-or” view of religion and the world, and concludes 
from these reasonable premisses, most unreasonably, that to think 
about God (and presumably to be artistic in His honour, like the 
jongleurs de Dieu) is being unreligicus. But a religion so 
exclusive cannot be what believers insist that it is: the mainspring 
of our lives and the light of the world. The moral surely is 
that Holland’s “either-or” is simply a mistake, due to the com- 
bined pressure of a religion which has no commerce with intelli- 
gence and an intelligence which has no commerce with religion. 
Thirdly, Holland understands that the believer is going to 
raise the problem of existence which that pressure is determined 
to silence. “ ‘God exists’ means more than ‘I believe in God’ ”, is 
the objection he puts to himself. But, he inquires, if a man does 
not believe in God, in what respect does the believer hold him 
mistaken? Not, he replies, in thinking a being not to exist who 
actually does exist. For if that were so “it would be possible 
for a person to become religious simply by being presented with 
an item of information”, and knowledge would render faith 
superfluous. Once again, Holland advances from acceptable 
premisses to an impossible conclusion: He is right in thinking 
that theistic conviction without personal involvement cannot 
produce a believer: that is to say, theistic conviction is not 
sufficient. But the same would hold of personal involvement 
without theistic conviction. Personal involvement is required 
under Communism, which, incidentally, has its dogmas, its 
hierarchy, its confessional, its repentance, its sense of salvation, 


- its ecclesia, and all the traditional problems of balance between 


the Church (the Party) and the secular arm (diplomacy, industry 
and the army). The difference between the Communist involve- 
ment and the Christian involvement does not lie in the involve- 
ment, which is common to both, but in what there is involvement 
with. If there is “not even. the possibility of a ‘cognitive 
encounter’ with the object of faith” (p. 161), the object of faith 
might presumably be anything at all, and to have faith is not to 
know even in principle what it is that one has faith in, The 
conclusion to be drawn from this reductio ad absurdum is that 
some “cognitive content” for the religious involvement, if not 
sufficient, is at least necessary. 

Perhaps, however, we have done Holland an injustice. It 
is unlikely that he would fail to distinguish between, for example, 
God and a Communist society; a Communist society could be 
recognized by certain empirical marks. But that is just the 
trouble. So would God, 4f He existed. The fact that there are 
no empirical tests for God suggests that existence is not to be 
ascribed to Him. This has been said before, for example by 
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Flew in the discussion on “Theology and Falsification”, and 
Flew draws the natural atheistic conclusion. But Holland appears 
to think that God is somehow honoured by the denial of His 
existence. In the first place, the infinity ascribed to God when we 
speak of His “infinite goodness and mercy” cannot be predicated 
of any existent. In the second place (once again, Holland knows 
how to wheedle the believer) to worship anything that exists is 
idolatry, and that goes for God as well as for classless societies 
and for golden calves. It is, then, religiously as well as philo- 
sophically important that God should not exist. Get rid of this 
metaphysical preoccupation, and religion and philosophy will cease 
to quarrel. 

As our business at present is not so much to correct our 
adventurers as to observe them, and as Holland has convincingly 
shown what kind of religion it is that his kind of philosophy is 
at home with, we should doubtless hold back the awkward 
questions which keep pressing forward. But one would like to 
know what he finds on the other side of being. It must be 
something (to use Findlay’s phrase)” which it is “unworthy to 
identify with anything existing”, but this something is not, as for 
Findlay, “certain ideals”. We gather that it is to be called God, 
that it is absolutely infinite, that it can have no predicates in 
common with existing things. It is‘an open question whether 
the emotional overtones are neo-Platonic or Barthian. If the 
former, it is a shame that the Emperor Julian died before the 
arrival of his reinforcements. If the latter, it is tempting to 
observe that to attach oneself, in 1956, to German theology and 
British philosophy is to make the worst of both worlds. 


Bernard Williams differs (I venture to think for the better) 
from McPherson and Holland in clinging to the paradoxes of 
religion, instead of volatilizing the existential reference in order to 
avert them. Like his contemporaries, he finds religious utterance 
puzzling; but he takes it as he finds it, and then bids us con- 
template the consequences. Instead of exalting religion by 
separating it from the world, he notes its necessary relation to 
the world and therefore finds it difficult. 


The point from which Williams sets out is the addiction to 
paradox which is characteristic of so much religious utterance; 
and he takes as an instance the famous paradox of Tertullian, 
concerning the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ: “certum 
est, quia impossibile”. It could be contended that paradox in 
Tertullian was a trick carried over by a converted barrister from 





1 Flew and MacIntyre, pp. 96-99. 
a8 Op. cit, p. 74. 
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his secular pleadings; but Williams takes it seriously as “an 
essential part of what is being said”.* What he means becomes 
clear from his long discussion of religious language, in which he 
convincingly shows how religious statement and statements about 
the world accompany and determine one another. This is true in 
the history of natural theology; for example, the moment people 
cease to believe that the failure of crops is due to God’s direct 
intervention, statements about nature and statements about God 
change concurrently and must so change (p. 201). But it is 
more than ever true in Christian theology. “If all talk about 
God were only about God, and all talk about the world only 
about the world, how could it be that God was the God of the 
Christian believer, who is a toiler in the world of men?” (p. 202). 
But, in that case, there must be paradox, “because, although we 
must have some statement which says something about both God 
and the world, when we have it we find we have something we 
cannot properly say”. We have to “lay bare the points of inter- 
(a 907) and these “must contain something incomprehensible” 
p. ; 

So far there is nothing which the most orthodox believer 
would disclaim. He knows that the Incarnation is a mystery, not 
to be unravelled by the methods of geometry or the natural 
sciences, and he certainly does not claim that in this life the ways 
of God are open to human discernment. But he insists, whatever 
the explanation, whether there is an explanation or not, that 
the separateness of God and the world has ended. That is to say, 
he holds onto -the fact, and therefore disowns the separatist 
dogma. That, as a fact about the believer, Williams does not 
deny. But he goes on to say that what the believer asserts is 
unintelligible, and he calls Tertullian, who glories in the unintel- 
ligibility, as a principal witness. He notes, however, that 
Tertullian died a heretic; and it does not surprise him, for a man 
who embraces the incomprehensible has no notion what he will 
beget, except that the progeny will be his. Certainly he would 
not know what it was for his beliefs to be true. And on that 
basis, the difference between believer and non-believer, and 
between orthodox and heretic, insensibly vanishes: and Williams 
himself leaves us doubtful whether he is an unusually under- 
standing sceptic or a believer engaging without prejudice in 
subversive acrobatics. Perhaps he is preparing a sermon in reply 
to St. Paul’s, in defence of the unknown God. 


There is no doubt that Williams, unlike McPherson and 
Holland, understands the believer’s demands; he knows that he 





4 Flew and MacIntyre, op. cit, p. 191. 
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will not acknowledge “bliks”, dichotomies, or a “wholly other” 
beyond Being. He does religion the justice of letting it speak 
for itself, instead of insisting on its being what Isis and Cam 
can allow it to be. Alas, he pays for his sympathy and clear- 
sightedness by a personal perplexity. They accept religion on 
their own terms. He is baffled by religion on religion’s terms. 
Just because he understands religion better, he finds it harder to 
defend. But his presuppositions are theirs over again. From 
the premiss that God and the world never meet (or, in the modern 
idiom, that there must be no intersection between religious and 
non-religious languages), they conclude that God (or religious 
language) must be kept unspotted from the world, while he 
concludes that, this being religiously impossible, religious belief 
(not only theology) is intrinsically unintelligible. But the premiss 
still stands, and one is tempted, in view of its grave inconvenience, 
to ask why. The answer can only be that to admit the meeting 
of God and the world (or the intersection of languages) is to 
challenge the accepted dogma that there is nothing in the world 
but finite events known by the methods of empirical science. 
Once again, it has been shown that the only kind of religion 
reconcilable with modern philosophy is one that leaves the world 
severely alone. 


Even so, the procedure of Williams’ final pages is far too 
summary. From saying that there is “something incompre- 
hensible” about the “points of intersection”, something that the 
believer “does not properly understand”, he passes to the 
unwarranted conclusion that at the points of intersection no 
statement is truer than any other. It would follow only if for 
“something incomprehensible” he had written “nothing compre- 
hensible”, and for “does not properly understand”, “does not 
understand at all”. Williams wrote as he did, correctly, because 
he was aware of the blend in religion of mystery and illumination. 
He concluded as he did, incorrectly, because the reservations 
concealed in “something” and “properly” would permit of ideo- 
logical deviation. Actually, the paradoxes of religious language 
spring precisely from there being “something incomprehensible” 
which is not “properly understood”, which is nevertheless 
apprehensible, and, in a flash of history, significantly declared. 
They express not ignorance paraded as knowledge, but partial 
knowledge straining to pass beyond its frontiers. The tantalizing 
glimpses it gives of the undiscovered hinterland show that it is 
not in vain. But to admit it would be to admit, in the world, 
something the world had presciently excluded because it violated 
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the intellectual decencies of a secular society. Certum est, quia 
impossibile is a challenge to the secular notion of impossibility: 
it is a flamboyant way of telling the decencies to mind their 
business, i 

We come, finally, to Professor Smart. 


The understanding of the believer’s position shown by 
Williams is also shown by Smart, but with this difference: that 
whereas Williams, in its presence, is harassed by his philosophical 
conscience, Smart thinks that the believer’s position is quite 
undisturbed by the recent trend of British philosophy. In this he 
agrees with McPherson; but whereas McPherson, to be secure, 
thinks it necessary to hoist religion into the region of the 
inexpressible, Smart, like Williams, takes religion as it stands, 
and still finds no contradiction. Now if he is right, the main drift 
of this article must be mistaken. He is therefore the most crucial 
exhibit of them all.” 

Smart begins by expounding, as to one brought up on 
A E I and O, the conception of logic as universal analysis, a 
principal function .of which is to take hold of “metaphysical” 
questions, having the appearance of “being about the world”, and 
either dissolving them, so that there is no question at all, or 
“transforming” them into factual questions. This is an old story, 
but Smart injects new interest into it from the beginning by 
mentioning as among the residuary legatees of metaphysics, not 
merely the natural sciences, but also “practical ethics” and 
“revealed theology” (p. 16). There are some metaphysical 
questions which, when: logically sifted, are theological questions. 
The line, therefore, is to be drawn, not between the world and 
religion, and not between religion and theology, but between 
theology and metaphysics. But theology proceeds by statement 
and argument. Jt must therefore be a sort of empirical science, 
the subject of which is the religious life of a given religious 

_community. And this, it is said, the procedures of logical analysis 
admit and even encourage, cnce they are purged of “metaphysics”. 

An example may be taken from the controversy between 
Athanasius and the Arians. The Arians, in this struggle, had 
most of the highbrows on their side. “Made, not begotten”, would 
have fitted better with the Greek metaphysical tradition from 
Plato’s Laws downwards. Now to worship anything which was 
made was in the Christian community idolatry. But that same 


18 Smart’s contributions to the subject figure 2s Chapters II and DOI of the Flew- 
MacIntyre collection. The first is a concerning the usefulness of logic for 


before us. His attitude towards it, hewever, comes out both in his assumptions and in 
digressions, which are most illuminating. 
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community was constrained by its reading of the Gospels to 
acknowledge Christ as an object of worship. Therefore the proper 
rendering of Christian conviction was “begotten, not made”. It 
was because he refused to budge from this conviction that 
Athanasius would have no truck with the Arians, and his victory 
was a victory of the pew over the pundits, of religion (or theology 
over metaphysics. As Smart observes, though encumbered wi 
Greek metaphysical language, “he was trying to do justice to 
the question of what is a proper object of worship” (p. 20) ; and 
this kind of inquiry, presumably, is what Smart means by 
“theology™." 

Thus presented, the thesis will undoubtedly attract the 
fashionablė theologians who think that if they replace Greek 
preconceptions with Hebrew preconceptions, they will have a 
Biblical theology without any preconceptions at all. These 
prophetic oversimplifiers do not interest Smart; if he encourages 
them, it is, I am sure, unknowingly and unwillingly. But he 
shares one of their passions, namely, their animus against “natural 
theology”, and not merely because of its claim to complete 
demonstration, but also because it claims to hold irrespective of 
religious commitment. “We believe in the necessity of God’s 
existence because we are Christians; we are not Christians because 
we believe in the necessity of God’s existence” (p. 40). And, 
still more radically, “The word ‘God’ gets its meaning from the 
part it plays in religious speech and literature, and in religious 

ech and literature the question of existence does not arise” 
a 41). All our talk about God is inside the circle of the 
converted; for the converted it is full of meaning; for the others, 
who do not move in the language-circles in which the word ‘God’ 
is current, it is naturally both mystifying and exasperating. But 
the converted do not talk about God’s existence; it is no problem 
for them. And so “it is possible to hold that the question ‘Does 
God exist?’ is not a proper question without necessarily also 
holding that religion and theology are nonsensical” (p. 41). 

I propose, firstly, to contend that this will not do: and 
secondly, to pay tribute to the profound and moving inconsistencies 
introduced into the discussion by Smart himself. 


We may grant to Smart, as to his predecessors, that no 
amount of metaphysics is a substitute for religion; for myself 
I grant further his account of theology as an attempt “to do. 
justice to the question of what is a proper object of worship”, 
in the tradition of a given community; and we may admit (some 





Cf. his observation, » Be 28: “nowhere in the Old or New Testaments do we find 
any evidence of people’s gion having a metaphysical basis” 
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of us) that our belief ir God is channelled through a special 
revelation.” But these considerations do not even allow, let alone 
entail, the reduction of metaphysics to logic-cum-theology : as the 
following analysis will shew. 


Let us assume that theology is the systematizing of what 
‘a religious community believes; and let us proceed as above, to 
disclaim all concern with existence. In that case theology could 
be the systematization of what is believed falsely. Now it is true 
that the believer does not normally raise the question of God’s 
existence; he may even regard it as “not a proper question” ; but 
that is not because he is mdifferent to it, but because he takes it 
for granted. Once his attention is drawn to it, he is extremely 
concerned to defend it; he will not have it that he is worshipping 
nothing: and, it has to be insisted, what does not exist ss nothing. 
Thus from inside his circle of faith, he has to raise the question 
which it is claimed faith can dispense with: and insofar as Smart 
purports to describe the mind of the believer, he is certainly in 
error. The point he neglects is that to reflect on one’s belief is 
not to stop believing. It is the philosopher, and a minority variant 
of the species at that, who lets down this iron curtain between 
belief and existence. ‘But, as a matter of ordinary analysis, it is 
most unplausible to reduce a statement such as “The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us” into a non-existential statement 
describing the beliefs of the Church. “To believe’, as applied to 
a statement, means “to believe to be the case”; if the Church 
believes that the Word was made flesh, as it does, it is not 
making a statement about its believing, it is making a statement 
about the world. It may be right and it may be wrong; but at 
least it is not merely contemplating its own contemplations. 


It would be unjust to Smart to fasten exclusively on this side 
of his thinking. In the first place, he writes of “metaphysical 
questions (which) turn aut to be also theological’ :* the main 
example being “Why should there be anything at all?” It could 
be, no doubt, that such a question can only be answered when its 
confusions have been removed, and then in terms of theology or 
the special sciences. But (and this is Smart’s second reservation), 
when it comes to the point, he shows his hesitation by trimming 
his words. Of questions like “have we _free-will?”’, he writes 

“even though their questions turn out to be conceptual in nature, 
or at any rate to be very largely conceptual - in- nature” (pp. 
22-23); and again, “conceptual investigations help -to clarity 





` 18I Peter 1.21: “who through sim do believe in God, who raised him up from the 
dead, and gave him glory” (and o-herwise, perhaps not). 

1 P. 17 Cf., p. 19, “not only a metaphysical question, but also a theological one”. 
(Italics mine in | these quotations.) 
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metaphysical disputes” (p. 23) ; which, by the way, no one would 
dream of denying. Thirdly, he goes on being impressed by the 
question, “Why should anything exist at all?’, even though “logic 
has taught (him) to look at such a question with the deepest 
suspicion” (p. 46). To develop these points would take us too 
far afield: we can only remark briefly that there is a strong 
metaphysical impetus in Smart which persists, like Galileo, in 
muttering things under its breath, as he submits himself, all too 
willingly, to the philosophical inquisitors of his time. If his 
incidental uneasinesses are ever allowed free play, they may lead 
to a more careful consideration of the role of logical analysis 
in a metaphysical inquiry which is not just logical analysis than 
any that has been attempted since the days of Bradley and 
Bosanquet. Nothing, at our present stage of development, could 
be more rewarding. 

It remains true, however, that with the more conscious part 
of his mind Smart is concerned with philosophy as a logical 
instrument for deleting metaphysical items from the agenda; 
though he is original in that he proposes to re-present their 
substance under the heading of theology. As this device entails 
that theology shall not concern itself with existential issues, we 
have found it unsatisfactory. Theology can remain in this con- 
dition only in so far as it fails to make the distinction between 
believing and what is believed, between the collective experience 
to be interpreted and the object which alone holds that experience 
together. This is more than any theologian can swallow; and, 
once again, the cause of. the trouble lies in philosophical pre- 
conceptions. The metaphysical reference to existence has to be 
eliminated because otherwise there would be something in the 
world beyond the range of the natural sciences. This is the main 
single factor which is driving so many Christian believers into 
a deplorable irrationalism ; and the ingenious inclusion of theology 
with the natural sciences breaks down because a theology which 
systematizes beliefs about God must do what, by its terms of 
reference, it cannot do: say something about God: just as any 
self-respecting aesthetic must say something not merely about 
critics’ opinions, but about art. 7 

We have examined five different attempts by believers or 
near-believers to review their beliefs against a background of 
rian sort British philosophy. We have concluded that the 
type of religion which is compatible with modern philosophy is 
one which is detached from the world and unresponsive to 
intelligence. It has not been possible, in the course of the inquiry, 
to conceal a conviction that, as religion, this type of religion will 
not do; and in that case, any type of religion which will do is 
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likely to conflict with the assumptions of recent philosophy. Once 
these are granted, it seems to me, atheists like Flew and Ayer 
have much the best of the argument. Those who wish to dissent 
from their conclusions are committed to disputing their premisses. 


Naturally, five swallows do not make a summer. But it is 
most unlikely that others will succeed where our adventurers 
have failed. For the failure is due neither to lack of piety nor 
to lack of ingenuity, but to the nature of the attempt. It just 
cannot be true both that no statements can be about God and 
that there must be at least one statement about God. But one 
thing they have shown convincingly. Only an irrationalist religion 
can fit their philosophical requirements. Some preliminary reasons 
have here been given why such a religion cannot satisfy the 
teligious consciousness. The issue should be further debated, but 
only in another article. 


Melbourne University. 


THE CLAIMS OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
By H. J. N. Horssurca 


At one time the believer could rest securely on religious 
experience. The sceptics might nibble at the doctrinal frills of 
his religion; but they could not touch his seamless inner garment 
of truth, which was freshly woven in every generation by the 
experience of the Church’s saints, and, to a lesser extent, even 
by the experience of the most vacillating and sinful Christian. 
But in our own century the sceptics have tried to set their teeth 
in this seamless garment. Psychologists have carried out what 
are commonly thought of as damaging researches into the nature 
of religious experience, and more recently philosophers have 
joined them in making difficulties for the believer —and not 
only the neanderthalers of the linguistic age in philosophy (the 
early logical positivists), but also Homo sapiens at his highest 
power, as represented by the followers of the later Wittgenstein. 
It is with this recent philosophical onslaught that I am concerned 
in this article. 

An attempt to estimate its force should be prefaced by a 
close study of what has actually been claimed for religious 
experience — particularly by the mystics, since it is with them that 
I am primarily concerned. But such an investigation is clearly 
impossible, as even the classics of Western mysticism form a 
literature of very considerable bulk. I shall therefore confine 
myself to the examination of some of the claims that might be 
- made. These claims will be considered as they are suggested by 
the objections themselves. ° 

My paper, then, has two aims: (a) to give a brief account 
of the main objections which have recently been brought against 
religious experience as either a source of, or as a means of con- 
firming, religious beliefs; and (b) to consider what important 
claims they dispose of (if any). The first of these aims is 
rendered difficult by the fact that as the attack comes from a 
single school of philosophy the objections tend to run into one 
another. The three parts into which I divide it are therefore 
somewhat artificial. I shall call these (1) the psychological 
objection, (2) the verificationist objection, and (3) the objection 
from the ineffable nature of religious experience. These labels 
are mere conveniences: I claim no special aptness for them. 
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The psychological objec-ion is the most popular at the 
present time. One can therefcre find many accounts of it. I shall 
quote from three writers who have recently put it forward. 
“ .. I want to argue”, says Mr. Alasdair MacIntyre, “that neither 
feeling-states nor mental images could provide evidence for 
religious belief ... . The reason for this is that the point of the 
experience is allegedly that it conveys information about some- 
thing other than the experience, namely, about the ways of God. 
Now an experience of a distinctively “mental” kind, a feeling- 

+ state or an image cannot of itself yield us any information about 
anything other than the experience.”+ A much more elaborate 
account of the same objection is to be found in Mr. C. B. Martin’s 
article, “A Religious Way oi Knowing”.* But at one place it is 
succinctly stated: “The oniy thing that I can establish beyond 
correction on the basis of heving certain feelings and sensations 
is that I have these feelings and sensations”.® Finally, an account 
of essentially the same objection is to be found in Professor R. B. 
Braithwaite’s Arthur Eddirgton Memorial Lecture* “If it is 
maintained”, says Braithwaite, “that the existence of God is 
known by observation in tke ‘self-authenticating’ experience of 
‘meeting God’, the term ‘God’ is being used merely as part of the 
description of that particuiar experience.” At first sight this 
seems to be quite a different argument. But this impression is 
mistaken; for what Braithwaite is saying is that the term “God” 
can only be used, in such contexts, as part of one’s description 

~of a particular experience, for one is only referring to one’s own 
feelings, images, etc., and hese cannot be used to establish an 
existential claim. 

In the above I have given pride of place to MacIntyre’s state- 
ment of the objection Lecause it reveals the nature of the 
argument most clearly. It is also the purest form of the argument, 
since both the other versions contain intrusive references to other 
issues. (I shall have something to say about these issues later 
without referring back explicitly to the passages I have quoted.) 


I think it must be agreed that if mystical experiences consist 
merely of unusual feelings or peculiar sensations or images, i.e., 
if they are experiences of “a distinctively ‘mental’ kind” in 
MaclIntyre’s sense, they do not establish the existence of God or 





1New Essays in Philosophical Theology, pp. 255-256. 

3 Mind, 1952; reprinted in New Essays, pp. 76-95. 

8New Essays, p. 79. 

t An Empiric? s View of the Nature of Religions Belief, p. 4. 
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support any belief concerning His nature. Indeed, no massive 
apparatus of logic is needed to appreciate this point; it might be 
expected to lie within the range of even a mystic’s mundane 
intelligence. But to say that mystical experiences are any of these 
things is to beg the most vital question at issue, namely, the nature 
of mystical experience. Admittedly, mystics do frequently use 
the words “feeling”, “image”, and “sensation” in connexion with 
their experiences. But linguistic philosophers are aware that the 
logical topography of these terms is most involved and should 
therefore be the first to appreciate that mystics may sometimes 
use them in different senses from those illustrated by such sen- 
tences as “I have a prickly sensation”, “I am haunted by the image 
of Britannia”, or “I have a numb feeling in my toe”. In fact, it 
is obvious that more is claimed by mystics for their experiences 
than is allowed by those who urge the psychological objection ; 
they would refuse to agree that their visions are visionary in the 
same sense as the dagger of Macbeth, or that their moments of 
ecstasy or illumination are ecstatic or illuminating in the same 
senses as the experience of a gardener confronted by a perfect 
rose or of a logician suddenly conscious of an interesting dis- 
tinction. And their claim to have experienced something other 
than bizarre or beguiling feelings is borne out by the fact that 
their conduct in no way resembles the conduct of those who have 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of such feelings. 


Braithwaite and MacIntyre do not even dismiss these claims ; 
they ignore them. And Martin summarises the psychological 
objection in the sentence I have quoted before he has examined 
them. However, he later attempts to show that the logic of such 
statements as “I have direct experience of God and therefore 
know He exists” is “very, very like” the logic of such admittedly 
psychological statements as “I have a queer feeling and therefore 
know I have a queer feeling”. I shall contend that Martin is 
wrong in this logical assertion. But at the moment I wish to 
make a different point, namely that even if these statements have 
a similar logic one can only rule out the existential claim with 
assurance by falling back (as all the writers quoted do, at least 
implicitly) on cast-iron assertions as to the possibilities of 
experience. Thus Martin says: “Because ‘having direct 
experience of God’ does not admit the relevance of a society of 
tests and checking procedures it places itself in the company of 
the other ways of knowing which preserve their self-sufficiency, 
‘uniqueness’, and ‘incommunicability’ by making a psychological 





8 New Essays, p. 85. 
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and not an existential claim”. In brief, the existential claim must 
be withdrawn. But it is quite conceivable that the world should 
be such that only some people can (in the empirical sense) 
discover certain things about it. For all that Braithwaite, 
MacIntyre and Martin know to the contrary this may describe 
the actual situation of the mystics. In other words, the existential 
claim can only be ruled out by applying logical distinctions (eg., 
those between thoughts, feelings, sensations, images, etc.) that 
have arisen out of ordinary experience. But mystical experience 
is not ordinary experience; and therefore, it remains an open 
question whether the distinctions that we ordinarily make would 
require either to be modified or changed altogether if account 
were to be taken of it. There seems to be something scholastic 
in its rigidity about this whole mode of argument. One can 
imagine, for example, the plight of a present-day scientist pitch- 
forked without books or apparatus into the middle ages and 
forced to engage in discussion with philosophers who applied 
2oth century techniques to the elucidation of 13th century speech. 
At every turn he would be accused of unwarrantably extending 
the meanings of words, usirg misleading analogies, falling into 
mislocations and distortions of logical geography, etc., etc. What 
could he do if these philosophers stood on their logic and refused 
to enlarge their experience in the way that he might suggest? ° 

But in any case it is quite wrong to speak of the logic of 
statements concerning religious experience as “very, very like” the 
logic of psychological statements. There are several important 
differences. But, at the moment, so as not to trespass on the 
ground of the next sectior, I shall mention only one. This 
difference arises out of the fact that, whereas psychological 
statements are always made with the same assurance, claims based 
on religious experience are made with varying degrees of 
assurance. Thus, it does not make sense to ask: “Is A less sure he 
has the sensation x than B is sure he has the sensation y?” On 
the other hand it makes perfectly good sense to ask: “Which of 
ae is the more sure that ke has had direct experience of God, 

or B?” 

To point out further differences would be to pass on to the 
verificationist objection. Indeed, the psychological objection is 
to be regarded as a special or disguised form of the verificationist 








opponents has reached such proportions 
in some quarters that it gives rise tc curious filckers of apprehension. Thus T have 


of someone living. Yet in discussions cf immortality man: philosophera fail to understand 
i notions. One can only grieve wheo the hallmark ot philosophical acumen 
becomes an incapacity to understand, 
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objection, in that, if subjected to sufficient scrutiny, it turns into 
that objection. Thus, when someone claims to have intuitive or 
clairvoyant powers and refuses to admit that his “hunches” are 
mere feelings, images, etc., we test his claims, and the retention or 
withdrawal of the word “mere” turns on the results of these tests. 
In advancing the psychological objection, therefore, one is main- 
taining either that such tests have been applied to the mystic and 
his claims shown to be unfounded or that (as Martin suggests) 
no tests can be applied to him and therefore his claims must 
be unfounded. 


II 


Martin raises the verificationist objection in as telling a way 
as any when he asks: “How do we know that someone has had 
direct experience of God or that we ourselves have had such an 
experience?” In other cases in which existential claims are made 
“a whole society of tests and checking up procedures are 
available”; in this case, according to Martin, it does not exist. 
He sharpens the objection by drawing attention to two interesting 
possibilities. The first of these is the possibility of a full 
description of an alleged direct experience of God. He writes: 
“. .. the theologian discourages? any detailed description of the 
required experience (‘apprehension of God’). The more 
naturalistic and detailed the description of the required experience 
became, the easier would it become to deny the existential claim. 
One could say, ‘Yes, I had those very experiences, but they 
certainly did not convince me of God’s existence’. The only 
sure defence here would be for the theologian to make the claim 
analytic — ‘You couldn't have those experiences and at the same 
time sincerely deny God’s existence’.” The second possibility 
is that those who used to make the existential claim should cease 
to do so, while maintaining that their experiences have not 
changed. “Perhaps they still attend church services and pray as 
often as they used to do, and perhaps they claim to have the same 
sort of experiences as they had when they were believers, but 
they refuse to accept the conclusion that God exists.” ° 


I want to begin what I have to say by way of comment on 
this objection with some remarks on the subject of self- 
authentication, the topic raised by the question “How do I know 
that I have had direct experience of God?” 


1 New Essays, p. 80. 
* Martin produces no evidence whatsoever to justify the use of the word “‘dis- 
courage” This would seem a peculiarly disingenuous attack, coming from ore who would 


probably also wish to urge the objection from the ineffable nature of mystical experience. 
» New Essays, p. 87. 
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Martin and Braithwaite pay no heed to the most remarkable 
feature of self-authentication in religious experience, namely, 
that it is not self-authenticating in the same way as it has some- 
times been claimed that moral intuitions are self-authenticating. 
Thus, if asked “Why is murder wrong?”, the ethical intuitionist 
would reply “One just knows that it is”. This is not a slowly 
dawning moral perception; it is something that strikes one as soon 
as one thinks about it. But mystical experience does not seem to 
be self-authenticating in its beginnings; or, at any rate, not so 
self-authenticating as to be destructive of doubt. Many religious 
people can set themselves the question, “Have I had direct 
experience of God?” and be forced to answer either “I don’t 
know” or “I think so, but I’m not sure”. Only the experiences of 
the greatest mystics would seem to be fully self-authenticating. 
As I have already shown, this growth of self-authentication serves 
to distinguish the logic of statements about mystical experience 
from the logic of ordinary experiential statements. It is also 
important in connexion with the testing of the mystic’s claims, 
as I hope to show. 


Nobody who emphasises the importance of religious 
experience would wish to deny that this self-authentication is 
mysterious ; indeed, for different reasons from those of the sceptic 
he would wish to stress its mystery. Nevertheless, something can 
be said to dispose us more favourably towards it. For example, 
it can be pointed out, many everyday assertions are mysterious in 
a somewhat similar way. Thus, when looking for a friend’s house 
one may be told: “Keep straight on and you can’t miss it”. 
Painfully aware of one’s capacity to miss the obvious, one may 
fail to be reassured by this prophecy. Yet it may be justified; and 
when one sees one’s friend’s house one may appreciate why it 
could be made. Similarly, one must have had certain experiences 
to appreciate why some experiences have been called self- 
authenticating. 

It can also be pointed out that at least an element of self- 
authentication attaches to many of our cognitive experiences. 
Thus, we may set out to look for something without knowing what 
it is, impelled by an indeterminate longing. Yet faced by an 
object, an occupation, or an activity we may instantly recognise 
that it is what we have been looking for. Our response to what 
we find guarantees that it is the true object of our search. The 
religious man goes in quest of God, either alone or supported by 
the beliefs and practices of a religious community; and he knows 
when he has found Him by the overwhelming religious signifi- 
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cance of the encounter. He has met God when it is only God 
Whom he could have met, i.e., when he has met the Being ‘in 
Whom he can find his fulfilment.° This may sound like the 
perfect vindication of the psychological objection, since it can at 
once be suggested either that the mystic’s voyage is one of 
disguised nanan (similar to that which reaches its 
completion when a man suddenly discovers that what he really 
wants to do is to paint), or that the whole voyage is a self- 
deception like that of an ancient mariner setting sail in his dreams 
for the wonderful port that he has never visited. The response of 
the mystic, it will be said, is like that of the dying man to the 
mirage; God is the oasis that should, that must exist — that would 
exist if thought really had the omnipotence that children and 
primitives ascribe to it. But just as the ordinary romantic youth 
is prepared to trade in his dreams for any pretty girl of flesh and 
blood, discovering that his response to the pretty girl is very 
different from, and goes far beyond, his response to any figure of 
fantasy; so the overwhelming power of the mystic’s final 
encounter argues the Presence of a Being Who is more than a 
figment of his own imagination. Moreover, it is not the sickly and 
highly emotional who, in contemplative orders, have sometimes 
. reached the level (as they claim) of fully self-authenticating 
experience; the greatest mystics appear to have been eminently 
sane men with a handsome disrespect for the phenomena of 
hysteria, self-hypnosis, and the like. Nobody, for example, can 
read St. John of the Cross with an open mind without being 
checked between facile explanations. Indeed, it may be asserted 
more generally that one can turn to the writings of the mystics 
after forty years of Freudian investigation without receiving an 
impression of psychological naivety. In brief, the mystery of 
self-authentication is more than sheer mystification, and a 
comparison of the mystic’s claims with those of a man who is 
pronouncing on the peculiarities of his after-images is simply 
fatuous. 

Finally, it is instructive to consider other cases in which the 
hideous cry of “Self-authentication” would echo just as 
deafeningly among the ivory towers of philosophy. Let us 
suppose that there is a community consisting of three people, 
A, B, and C. They are all blind but otherwise normal. Their 
scientific knowledge has reached a very high level so that they 
have been able to develop scientific aids which fulfil all the 





W As P T. Geach says, “in ‘God exists’ we are not predicating somethi £ 
but predicatıng the term ‘Gow itself; ‘God exists’ means leouihing. or oie Gol 
See Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1954-55, p. 266. 
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functions of eyes with a single exception. Let us now suppose 
that A suddenly discovers that he can see. He tries to tell B and 
C about bis extraordinary experiences but finds them intran- 
sigently sceptical when it is discovered that his alleged new sense 
gives him no predictive advantages that can be appreciated by 
the others. Thus as his visual experience increases he can predict 
colour changes that they cannot predict; but they are unimpressed 
by these predictions, since they question the existence of colours 
in A’s sense. (However, they discover that his alleged colour 
predictions are correlated with predictable changes in what we 
call light waves. Thereafter they are inclined to say in the manner 
of Braithwaite that A’s colour words function as parts of his 
descriptions of the anomalous experiences caused by these 
changes.) Inevitably, A becomes a target for the psychological 
and verificationist objections. He then discovers that he can 
often make the same predictions as the others with fewer scientific 
aids. After protracted tests B and C agree that he can. But 
when he makes existential claims on the basis of his visual 
experiences they immediately look stern and warn him against 
“self-authentication”. He insists that looking at things is itself a 
way of verifying that they exist and have certain properties, but 
this they refuse to admit; and the logic of use supports them 
since, in this community, verification has nothing whatever to do 
with seeing. I suggest that the objection to mystical experience 
on the ground that it is self-authenticating may be as pointless 
as this objection to A’s “self-authenticating” visual experiences. 

The same point can be brought out by considering another 
case —the impact of a stranger with extraordinary clairvoyant 
powers on a community of normal men. P, Q, and R — the local 
intellectuals — are forced to admit after extensive tests that Z 
can describe things which are out of sight as accurately as a 
normal man describes things that are fully visible and close at 
hand. Nevertheless, they refuse to allow him to make existential 
claims on the basis of these powers alone, on the ground that this 
would mean that his clairvoyant experiences were to be regarded 
as self-authenticating. Z points out that he “makes sure” before 
asserting anything, “looking” again and again as a man might 
look at something near him; but they insist that what Z “sees” in 
this way must be checked by what he and others see in the 
ordinary way. But surely P, Q, and R are being unreasonable? 
A community in which men had reliable clairvoyant powers would 
have a logic that permitted them to test existential and all other 
cognitive claims by the use of those powers. Indeed, clairvoyant 
perception might count for more than seeing, since it might give 
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rise to fewer errors, e.g., those caused by the refraction of light, 
etc.” ; 
To all this it may be objected, however, that A and Z do not 
claim certainty for the statements they make on the basis of their 
visual or clairvoyant experiences, whereas the mystic does. But 
such a criticism fails to distinguish between logical and empirical 
certainty. A and the mystic both say they are certain; but neither 
is making his claims analytic-—-as Martin suggests. Thus, the 
mystic does not say “You couldn’t have these experiences and at 
the same time sincerely deny God’s existence”. It remains 
logically possible for the mystic to stop short of the existential 
claim. But it appears to be empirically impossible. In this it is 
similar to the run of everyday assertions. Thus, a man may have 
smelt, felt, and seen hundreds of lampreys, yet his dying words, 
having eaten a surfeit of them, may still be—“there’s no such 
animal”. This is logically possible; but in a sincere, sane man 
with a good knowledge of the language it is empirically impossible. 


Turning now to the charge that there are no tests in the field 
of religious experience, I first wish to point out that one can only 
reasonably ask for those tests which take account of the general 
nature of the field in which a claim is being made. The claims that 
A can see, that he is less anxious as a result of psychotherapeutic 
treatment, that he loves B, and that he has added a column of 
figures correctly are all different in important ways; and there- 
fore the procedures by which they are tested must also be 
significantly different. Philosophers, in recent times, have often 
been unreasonable in what they have said about verification, 
insisting on paradigm procedures that they knew to be inapplicable 
to the field in which certain claims had been made. Some, for 
example, impugned the objectivity of history because its 
hypotheses could not be shown to be objective in the same ways, 
or in the same sense, as the hypotheses of science. But history 
was too respectable a study to be safely attacked for long, 
particularly by those with the built-in conventionality which comes 
from basing oneself on the ordinary usages of language. Religion 
has therefore become a popular object of old-style attack — even 
although nobody has ever supposed that the methods of verifi- 
cation used in scientific work can also be used to test religious 
claims. 

But are there any tests whatsoever in the field of religious 
experience? In my view there are. Something can be done to 





To this it might be objected that my use of the word “reliable” refers back to 
auch testa as creatures like myself are able to employ. But this criticism misses a big 
point in order to make a smali one. The big point is that one’s native constitution 
might be such that clairvoyance provided one with part of one’s criteria of reliability. 
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understand these tests by returning to A, B and C. A is clearly 
extending the meaning of the term “exist” when he claims that 
it should have no closer connexions with what we hear than with 
what we see. He is unimpressed by C’s ingenious objections to 
this extension, knowing that they represent “the empiricism of 
one who has had httle experience”.1* Let us now suppose that the 
blindness of A, B and C has been due to some psychological 
disorder and that A does not suddenly develop the power of sight 
but accidentally undergoes some mildly therapeutic experience as 
a result of which he manages to detect the faintest glimmerings 
of light. He then slowly develops a therapeutic technique which 
eventually enables him to achieve normal vision. B and C can 
now test A’s claims by using the technique that A has developed. 
With his assistance they may also improve it, so that, if we now 
suppose the community to be a larger one in which this form of 
blindness is endemic, a greatly improved therapeutic technique 
may eventually come into general use. Much may also be learnt 
about the stages in which correct vision is developed and the steps 
which have to be taken to ensure that misleading visual 
phenomena, such as “seeing stars”, etc., are not cultivated instead 
of those which A, and other competent judges, know to be 
desirable. 

The position of the mystic is somewhat similar to A’s. His 
claims can only be tested if others, observing the changes in him 
or recognising that he has travelled further along the same road 
as themselves, are induced to follow him. But following the 
mystic is a very much more complex and arduous undertaking 
than following A. To begin with, he insists that the religious 
quest is one in which progress is only made by those who give it 
pride of place in their lives. It therefore involves a commitment 
with pervasive and sometimes distasteful implications. Further- 
more, one requires to have faith not only in those things which 
bear some resemblance to a technique, i.e., religious exercises and 
forms of worship, but also in the creeds and codes of behaviour 
which are also deemed essential.® It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that few who live outside the religious communities 
make a sustained and intensive effort to test these claims. Within 





aJ. S MIs criticism of Bentham. See Mili on Bentham and Coleridge, p. 62. 

13 The “experiment” hes certain features which are not fully paralleled in any other. 
Thus, one has to commit oneself not only to making a certain experiment but to believi 
that it will have a certain outcome; one must have faith in the mystic and in the mog 
Whom he 13 Inviting one to seek Of course, mea have often staked their lives on the 
result of an experiment But the same experiment might have been successfully con- 
ducted — or another experiment designed to test the same claims — with less at stake 
When the stakes are less than this in the religious experiment its results are invariably 
negative. Some “experiments” in the field of human relations are somewhat similar, I 
am indebted to Mr. Arthur Burns for stressing this vital difference to me in discussion. 
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the religious communities, on the other hand, they have been 
continuously tested over the centuries, and the stages through 
which the believer must pass — which vary with the nature of 
his religious gifts, etc. — have been very fully charted in relation 
to his goal. At the same time, experience has exposed the pitfalls 
and cul-de-sacs which he must avoid and the dangerous places 
where he must travel witk special care. As a result, a spiritual 
director can make confident judgments regarding the extent and 
depth of the experience of those whom it is his duty to guide, 
basing them partly on what they have to tell him about their 
religious life and partly on how they behave. 


All this would seem to be a perfectly adequate system of 
testing — one that can be studied in a very extensive literature 
which shows a continuots interest in, and awareness of, the 
problems of verification. 


NOTE. There are other points which I might make about 
testing that I do not feel justified in elaborating in this paper. 
The most important of these is that verification is affected not 
only by the nature of the field in which claims are to be tested 
but also by the dominant concepts and interests of the society in 
which they are made. The whole subject is therefore much more 
complex than it has sometimes been made to seem in the more 
parochial pronouncements of the logical positivists and their 
successors, 


ITI 


The objection which bases itself on the ineffable or inexpres- 
sible nature of religious experience is even more important than 
it is common, not least because the mystics and their followers are 
concerned to stress the same facts as the critics and sceptics. The 
objection is as trenchantly stated by A. J. Ayer as by any other 
contemporary writer. “.... To say that something transcends 
the human understandirg”, he writes, “is to say that it is 
unintelligible. And what is unintelligible cannot be significantly 
described ... . If one allows that it is impossible to define God 
in intelligible terms, then one is allowing that it is impossible 
for a sentence both to be significant and to be about God. If a 
mystic admits that the object of his vision cannot be described, 
then he must also admit that he is bound to talk nonsense when he 
describes it.” 14 


It would seem to be obvious that this objection is likely to 
have more force against some claims than against others. 





“4 Language, Truth, and Logic, 2nd Edition, p. 118. 
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propose briefly to consider its impact on the following sorts of 
claims so far as they rest on religious experience: 


(i) That God exists. 

(ii) That God has certain attributes. 

(iii) That one’s religious experiences provide one with 
reasons for conceiving God in certain ways rather than 
in others. i 


The objection strikes at zhe second sort of claim with greater 
force than at either of the others. In fact, at first sight it seems 
quite fatal to claims of this kind. But a second look may dispose 
one to think otherwise. Thus, it might be maintained that such 
claims are risky but possible inductions. Consider A’s claim that 
B loves him. “What makes you think so?’ someone asks. 
“Because with her I’ve felt — well, I can’t describe it.” “If you 
can’t describe it, how does it help?” “But that’s just it — you can 
be sure when you feel like that that they really love you.” It 
might be said that the claim that God loves us is founded on 
experience in just the same way as A’s claim. But such an 
answer is inadmissible since it overlooks the fact that A can only 
use his indescribable feelings as a test of B’s love because there 
are many women and he has been able to establish the reliability 
of this test by first using other tests of women’s feelings for him. 
The mystic cannot make such inductions, first, because there is 
only one God, and secondly because, ex hypothesi, he has no non- 
experiential methods of establishing God’s love for him. 


But what if it should be said— perhaps by someone who 
recalls the abundance of negations in the writings of the mystics 
—that ineffable experiences may be negative guides to what 
something is like? Suppose we say that the position of the mystic 
is similar to that of B when something brushes against her in 
the darkness and she finds she cannot describe it. “Did it seem 
hard?” A asks. “No.” “Then did it seem soft?” “No. it didn’t 
seem soft either. Oh, I can’t describe it. It just felt — funny.” 
But while such cases show that one can reject a description 
without being able to offer another in its place, one’s disavowals 
are useless if they extend to every possible description—and it is 
certainly the case that the mystic refuses to accept any 
description of his experiences. (He writes about them in ways 
which prove to be evocative to his fellow mystics.) Therefore, 
this defence must also be rejected. However, experiences such 
as B’s are useful because they help to remind us that when one 
says that x is indescribable one is not saying that it is featureless ; 
for that which cannot be described may still be recognised when 
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it recurs. Thus, although mystics insist that their experiences 
are ineffable they do classify them to some extent and are some- 
times prepared to say that they have had a certain kind of 
experience a definite number of times. 

It seems, therefore, that the ineffable character of mystical 
experience rules out claims of the second kind. But I fail to see 
how it can be used against the assertion that God exists. As I 
have already tried to show, experience may give us sufficient 
warrant for extending the meaning of the word “exist” (or any 
other word) ; and even in ordinary life existential claims are made 
when one cannot describe what it is that one is affirming the exis- 
tence of. Thus, when B says “something bumped into me”, she will 
not withdraw the existential claim when she finds she can neither 
identify the object nor accept any suggested description of it. 
But to make such a comparison is calculated to stir the critic. 
“Yes”, he may say, “B persists in making an existential claim. 
But she only does so— and other people are only interested in 
her claim — because she thinks that something unidentified is 
present and wishes to enlist other people’s assistance in identifying 
it, lest it should prove to be dangerous or otherwise important. 
If, after repeated efforts, it cannot be identified she will either 
withdraw the existential claim or say combatively, ‘Well, I know 
that something bumped into me’. In either case other people 
will cease to take an interest in it; and if B often has such. 
experiences they will quickly come to the conclusion that she is 
mentally deranged. The mystic, on the other hand, is asserting 
the existence of something and at the same time insisting that 
it cannot be identified. This is very different.” Much of what 
I am supposing the critic to say about B’s experience seems to me 
sound. But he is neglecting certain possibilities. Thus, it might 
transpire that other people had had experiences similar to B’s 
when walking in the same locality and that in no case had it been 
found possible to identify what it was that bumped into them. In 
such circumstances an existential claim might continue to be made 
without any description being given of what it 1s that is being 
asserted to exist. “But”, I will be told, “this claim will only be 
made for the same reason as before, namely, the possibility that 
further investigation will uncover the nature of this mysterious 
something-or-other. If no amount of investigation serves to 
advance our knowledge the claim will be withdrawn and the 
experience will be regarded as of a ‘distinctively mental kind’.” 
I should agree that this is the probable course of events; but I 
should want to stress its unsatisfactoriness. However, even if 
one ignores this unsatisfactoriness an alternative remains, namely, 
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that which is embodied in the mystic’s claims. Thus, it might be 
found that the unknown x, which bumps into people, eludes 
description not because it cannot be identified but because it can 
only be identified in a special way. This is what mystics have 
said about God. Thus, it is not pointless for them to say that 
God exists even when they admit that He cannot be described, 
since they also affirm that He can be apprehended in a special 
way by those who seek Him. Of course, one can rule out the 
special non-conceptual form of apprehension spoken of by mystics 
as nonsensical. But if one does one is denying the meaningfulness 
and appositeness of an expression without having had the 
experiences which give it meaning and establish its appositeness 
—a procedure that puts one in reach of the criticism which 
J. S. Mill levelled at Bentham. 

Again, I do not think the objection has any force against 
claims of the third kind, e.g., against the claim that it is best to 
think of God as a loving God. The mystic, in his highest spiritual 
flights, does not require a conception of God: at such times (if 
we believe him) he enjoys direct communion with God, and the 
special form of consciousness to which he has attained is one that 
has no use for concepts. But for the ordinary course of his life, 
and for the instruction of others, the mystic requires a conception 
of God. Clearly, it is a good reason for conceiving God in this 
way rather than in that, that it has been found that this way is the 
more conducive to spiritual progress, i.e., to more profound and 
indubitable encounters with God. Of the conceptions and 
descriptions that are the most useful of all it can be said that 
they are as true as truth car. be, the point of this unfashionable 
statement being that they are the best spiritual ladders available, 
but that one comes to the end of the longest ladder and must 
therefore eventually discard them. Ayer simply ignores the 
possibility of claims of this kind. 

In my view, therefore, the force of the objection which Ayer 
raises depends on the nature of the claim against which it is 
directed. It is as fatal to claims of the second variety as it is 
harmless when brought against claims of the first and third. But 
it is these latter sorts of claims which are vital to mysticism. 
Claims of the sort which cannot be sustained in the face of this 
attack are precisely the sort of claims which are clearly incon- 
sistent with even the most obvious and familiar features of 
mysticism. 

It has become obvious that I do not think the recent 
philosophical critics of mysticism have succeeded in dislodging 
the believer from what I take to be his ultimate stronghold. But 
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I recognise that my rebuttals are most unlikely to convince those 
who are not sympathetically inclined towards mysticism. This .is 
partly due to such factors as my own intellectual deficiencies. 
But it is also due to the difficulty of bringing critic and believer 
into effective touch with one another. One feels this in the course 
of reading even New Essays in Philosophical Theology, 
although the contributors (Christian and non-Christian) have a 
common philosophical method ; and it is still more obviously true 
when the believer is either a mystic or onè who follows him from 
afar. In such a case the critic is like an elephant, the believer 
like a whale, and their combat is apt to have the unreality of a 
schoolboy frolic in which “dead” and “living” dispute as to which 
is which. In a disagreement of this kind there must come a point 
when the whale can only tempt the elephant by hinting at the 
marvels of underwater life, and the elephant can only stamp his 
feet, indicating that it is he who stands on solid ground. But 
there is a vital difference between them; for Leviathan, the father 
of the whales, will only be found — if he is found at all — by 
those who venture from the land. 


Magee University College. 


DISCUSSION 
NECESSARY BEING 
By P. Æ. HUTCHINGS 


R. L. Franklin’s article “Necessary Being” (this Journal, 
August, 1957) raises certain issues that are so important that I 
feel he cannot be left in undisputed possession of the field. 


The remarks which follow seem to me to be less well made 
than I would like, and I should have wished to argue each point 
of Franklin’s paper with the closeness of reasoning with which 
he puts it, but this would have produced an intolerably long reply. 


* * * * 


In discussion with continental Thomists I have often found 
it almost impossible to put, out of context, Wittgenstein’s view 
on the status of epistemological problems; likewise it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to wrench certain arguments fór the existence 
of God from the context of Scholastic philosophical analysis. It 
is a job that would daunt anyone but a Garrigou-Lagrange, and 
it might have been better if he had paused. This at least must 
be said, that the “third way” of St. Thomas arises in a philo- 
sophical context where the central notion is being. This term is 
defined in use by Scholastics at extraordinary length, and I am 
not going to venture a short and almost certainly misleading 
definition of it, but Thomism with the ontological strain left out 
or misunderstood is a Holmesless Watson. The point cannot be 
elaborated here, but the burden of it is that I am not prepared to 
concede that St. Thomas was a Leibnizian malgré lw. 


I wish to make at length the further point that I do not 
think a certain sort of Leibnizianism can be dismissed as easily 
as Franklin would dismiss it. ` 

1.0. The Thomistic arguments for the existence of God go 
something like this: in this universe which we ordinarily take as 
“given” we explain states of affairs by relating them to other states 
of affairs, and most of our questions are of the form, “why is it 
like that?” “Why is it...” is usually the beginning of a 
sentence that goes on “. . . that x is so-and-so?” Existence is 
taken for granted—there are no everyday problems about 
existence, we do not normally ask “why is it” simpliciter, but 
there is no reason why we should not. 
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Then, the argument continues: if we ask “why ts it?” of 
anything, we can mean this in the philosophically exciting sense 
in which it is a question about the existence of a thing (or of 
things in general) apart from the usual, and usually correct, 
taking for granted of existence. If we refuse to take existence 
for granted we cannot be forced to withdraw the question “why 
existence?” as silly, either just because “why is it...” usually 
means “why, existence taken for granted, is x y?” or because 
there is something that can be shown which makes it “obvious 
that existence!” 

The answer “Things just are” is unhelpful: as unhelpful as 
“people just get cancer, you know”, because a real puzzlement 
is met by a necessarily unsatisfying restatement of the very facts 
that puzzle. 

A person asks: “Why should anything at all be?” ; and he is 
convinced that he knows what the question means, and he can see 
that it is not a silly question in the sense that the answer stares 
him in the face (ie. not a “why has this triangle three sides” 
silly question) ; then he goes on: “this unaccountability of things 
is (part of) what I mean by saying they are non-necessary. The 
existence, given, of the non-necessary forces me to conclude to the 
existence of the necessary”. 

If a person is bitten by the ontological dilemma, that experi- 
ence is given but does not account for itself, then he must conclude 
to the existence of something necessary on the plane of being and 
(consequently) self-accounting on the plane of intelligibility. 
One sees Necessary Being in the Thomistic sense just as the 
specific answer to the ontological problem. 

The ontological or existential approach can then be 
“reinforced” to taste, with something Leibnizian (if this label is 
not too misleading). The reinforcement is this: Necessary Being 
is the only conclusion possible to the ontological question, and the 
only “reasons” for refusing to answer the question are unthink- 
able (cf. 2.1 below) ; Necessary Being is the only candidate, and 
there must be said to be a successful candidate, so Necessary 
Being is the successful candidate. 

There are still, I think, two distinct strands, the pure Thomist 
and the reinforced. Franklin deals with the latter (and not the 
former) and I think it can be defended against his attacks. 

1.1. The proposition enunciating the existence of Necessary 
Being is a metaphysical one (in Wisdom’s sense) in that it is 
compatible with all (or all “ordinary” and “available’) states of 
affairs, but it does claim that there is another non-available and 
extraordinary “fact”. The theist’s universe of discourse contains 
one more fact than the atheist’s. 
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There is the qualification to be added, of course, that some 
facts are more or less available, for example the facts of mystical 
experience, religious experience, the miraculous etc. These 
“extra” facts are sometimes considered as direct evidence for the 
existence of God, and sometimes as confirmation, the latter in 
that 1f God exists He is the raison d’être of these things in a 
special sense, that accounts for them and for their difference from 
ordinary experience. 

2.0. The answer to “why is anything?” that goes “why 
should there be an answer to your question?” is most unhelpful; 
further, it really suggests nothing at all, for there not being an 
answer to this, or for that matter to any other, ie. “ordinary”, 
question, would never show itself in such a way as to stop the 
question’s being asked. There is an even queerer aspect than this, 
however. 

2.1. Mr. Franklin claims that he knows what it would be 
like for there not to be an enswer to a causal question. I, on the 
other hand, think he 1s mistaken, and that he does not really 
know this at all; what he knows is what it is like not to get an 
answer, and to go on not getting one for ever so long, and as well 
he knows what it is for things not to exist. 

It is all very well to say: “I know what there being no 
explanation would be, it would be for xA to be the explanation, 
but for there to be no x, i.e for x in fact not to exist” (x standing 
for an entity, A for the “inference licence’ from x to the 
phenomenon under consideration). But as Dr. Johnson asked in 
another context,‘ “You may say it, sir, but can you mean it?”: 
you can certainly imagine it, but can you do any more? 

The puzzled scientist with everything otherwise going to plan, 
but there being no factor x which “is” the explanation of y, could 
never know that this was the case. As soon as he “found” that 
there was no x, i.e. when he got tired of looking for it, he would 
postulate a z, wrongly heze, because x ts the cause but there ts 
no x. The scientist cannot help being wrong, because the good 
reasons for his postulating x and not z (i.e. that x ts the explana- 
tion, but no-x) cannot ever show themselves. This is queer, on 
the side of its implications, and queerer still, I submit, per se. 
Consider what this means, not merely in practice (where it does 
not differ from an ordinary case of chronic un-success in investi- 
gation) but in itself: because we can set the scene xAy, and 
annihilate mentally the x, we are then supposed to know what 
-xAy is. “You know now what it would be for there to be no 
explanation, it would be for it to be the case xAy.(-Hx)xAy.” 
I certainly know what it is now, but this is a paradox: “for there 
to be no explanation” is not elucidated by equating it to 
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xAy.(-ax)xAy because the latter is, as far as I can see, as much 
a paradox as the former. : 


I can picture a paradox, and I can design Tom and Jerry 
cartoons: but neither mental pictures nor Tom and Jerry cartoons 
have to obey “real” logic. 


“Think of x causally related to y: think away x, leaving y”, 
and you have as neat a trap as Descartes’ demon ever set the 
intellect. Perhaps, but it is too good; it can be pictured, but 
not thought, and pictures are not reasons. 


Critic: Certainly this case is only an analogy, not an exact 
parallel. Well, let us suppose that there occurred from time 
to time events—say the coming into existence of things like 
pink rabbits, which later went out of existence again—which 
we just could not explain: i.e. no examination of the preceding 
physical conditions nor of the psychological states of the 
observers gave us a hint of what would be the necessary and 
sufficient ABC... for this x. Now I grant it would still 
be intelligible to say “there must be a reason for it”. But 
wouldn’t it also be intelligible to say “perhaps there isn’t”. 
Certainly it could not be proved: it would in fact be a counsel 
of despair, just as its opposite is a counsel of optimism. 
But we would understand it. 


I for one would not understand it, pied à lettre: I could 
interpret it as “a counsel of despair”, but neither that it was the 
case, nor that it was the case so I had good reasons for despair, 
would ever be other than opaque to my understanding. Whenever 
I recovered from my despair I could start again, because the 
dissuasion was the alleged existence of an incomprehensible state 
of affairs, which could (“further”, but this is a joke) never show 
itself to be the case. 

3.0. Franklin offers the theist not an explanation of the 
existence of things, but a logical substitute for an explanation 
(page 109), by undertaking to show that the dispute about the 
existence or non-existence of Necessary Being (which would be 
an explanation if there were any Necessary Being) is unsettlable. 


To show that something is unsettlable is not to dissolve the 
puzzlement; what I want is my problem dissolved or solved, not 
an answer that, though it is a fair question (i.e. indtssolvable) 
still I cannot have an answer. It may be the case that there are 
questions like this, but I am not convinced that the question about 
existence is one. 


Franklin appears, in the first part of his article, to have 
abandoned the simpliste position that we cannot talk meaningfully 
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beyond experience, but he occupies later a less extreme positivist 
position partly akin to this. 

Franklin gives this as the structure of an argument for the 
existence of God: Necessary Being would be an explanation of 
existence in general (and it is or would be the only possible 
explanation) but ys it, ie. does it exist to be the explanation? 
The question in the tail of this is, partly at least, the result of 
misunderstanding the pure Thomist position—and this is easy 
enough to do—and partly the result of taking the xAy scheme 
as the absolute paradigm of explanation. In the case of ordinary 
scientific explanations we may establish the hypothesis, which sets 
up xAy with values for the variables, and then say “let us go 
and look to see if there are x’s”. 

Now it is admitted that we cannot go to look for God in this 
way—there are no telescopes or geiger counters that will do this 
job of detection. Consequently if part of the criterion of an 
explanation’s being an explanation is the in-principle availability 
of x, then God cannot be an explanation in this sense. 

If God could be an explanation in the way in which the 
anopheles mosquitoes are, then there would be no natural theology 
because we would all be as Moses presumably was on the mount, 
i.e. in possession of the facts, and looking for the connexions. But 
the senses of explanation in which empirical (in principle) 
phenomena explain other empirical phenomena, and God (non- 
empirical) explains the existence of things, are clearly very dif- 
ferent. The difference is a double one: God is not like, and not 
available like, a phenomenon; the existential question is not about 
the “how” but the “that”, as Wittgenstein puts it. Even the 
notion of “inference licence” looks odd in the God-A-world 
context. But is anyone surprised at this? The remark, “but 
xAy is what we usually mean by explanations: you want to have 
a special sense”, can be made, but there are good reasons for 
wanting a special sense, and the theist is not impressed when he is 
told how unusual natural theology is: he knows already. 

Franklin’s summary of points on p. 109, then, leaves the 
theist unmoved because: 

(a) if “why does anything exist at all?” is a legitimate 
question (and one is extremely grateful to Franklin for 
the pains he takes to establish that it is), then he will go 
on en bon Thomuist to God by the usual moves; 

(b) he never thought God was an explanation in the Franklin 
sense of “explanation”. 


4.0. In my experience of theists they do not usually put all 
their eggs in one basket, but some do. Most, like Newman, are 
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concerned with the “one obelisk at the end of each vista” approach. 
Mr. Franklin’s defence of the reasonableness of theism would not. 
be mine, not because I underrate what I may call the “coherence 
theory of the existence of God”, but because one of the strong 
reasons for belief in God has always seemed to me the unthink- 
ability, in a strict technical sense, of the “alternative”. Mr. 
Franklin seems prepared to give this away, much as Hume 
(equally mistakenly, I think) gave away causality. 


A theist can think God, not adequately it is true, but with 
models from logic and aesthetics. One can think God, and, with 
great skill if one has it, formulate concepts that will be com- 
municable to other people: then one can relate this conceptual God 
to the facts by various sets of connexions. Some of these con- 
nexions come under the things labelled “faith” that philosophers 
do not usually talk of in office hours. 


The “alternative” on the other hand has always struck me 
as not just unlikely on the evidence, but unthinkable: Mr. 
- Franklin tries to persuade me, by the equivalence of what I take 
to be two fine paradoxes, that I know what it would be “for 
there to be no explanation”, and here is the stalemate between 
us. I cannot see what he claims to be able to see, but I do not 
despair of convincing him yet. 

This “rationalism”, as much as what Franklin chooses to call 

. the “being struck overwhelmingly by the contingency of the 
world”, seems to me to provide the rational foundations of belief: 
it is a bit swift to call this conviction that there must be an 
explanation Leibnizian, but if I have been defending it perhaps 
then I have been defending Leibniz—a pity, as I prefer St. 
Thomas. 

If Franklin’s analysis were right as it stands I think it would 
serve only to drive theists into the arms of the simple-faithers; 
and if simple faith is all that stands between myself and atheism 
then I am ripe for the plucking hand of the league of the Godless. 


University of Western Australia. 
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DREAMING AND SCEPTICISM: A REJOINDER 
By Norman MALCOLM 


Mr. Robert Brown tells us, in his discussion’ of my article,’ 
that there are “two kinds of sound sleep”. One is “the sleep in 
which the person remains unconscious to external stimuli, but has 
genuine thoughts and emotions in dreams”; the other is “the 
sleep in which the person, whatever his physical state, has no 
dreams, thoughts or emotions” (Brown, op. cit., p. 50). He says 
that “It is only this second type of sound sleep that Malcolm 
recognizes” (ibid.). The latter statement is false since in my 
article (p. 22) I explicitly say that it would be wrong to suppose 
that a person cannot dream when sound asleep. But this dis- 
tinction of two kinds of sound sleep seems to be pure invention. 
The statement of it that I have just quoted is not very clear. Is 
the distinction merely this, that in one kind of sound sleep there 
are dreams and in the other not? How odd to speak of “two 
kinds” of sound sleep merely on the basis of this difference! 
Brown’s meaning becomes clearer if we note the comparison he 
makes between the alleged two kinds of sound sleep and “the two 
ways in which a person can be unconscious” (p. 49). Of the 
latter Brown says: “He may be unconscious in the sense of simply 
being dead to the outside world. He may also be unconscious in 
the sense of having no mental life, no thoughts or emotions. A 
person may be unconscious in the first sense without being 
unconscious in the second” (p. 50). I take it that the two ways 
of being sound asleep that correspond to the two ways of being 
unconscious are the following: When a person is sound asleep in 
the first way he has “no mental life, no thoughts or emotions” ; 
when he is sound asleep in the second way he does have mental 
life, thoughts and emotions. In the latter kind of sleep, says 
Brown, “a person can have emotions, can think, and... can 
perform tests” (ibid.). So apparently the distinction between the 
two sorts of sound sleep is not that in one there are dreams, in 
the other not; but rather that in the one there are emotions, 
thoughts, and so on, in the other not. 

If a person can think thoughts and feel emotions while sound 
asleep, it ought to be possible for him to express his thoughts and 
feelings, either in words or behaviour, while sound asleep. I am 
assuming it to be an a priori truth that whenever a thought occurs 
to a person or he experiences a feeling he could, at the time, give 
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expression to the thought or feeling. I mean that this is always 
logically possible, not that it is always physically or psychologically 
possible. To deny this assumption would be to hold that some- 
times it is logically impossible that a thought or feeling should be 
expressed, either in words or behaviour, at the time it occurs. 
And this would amount to holding, I think, that sometimes state- 
ments of the sort, “He felt anxiety and showed it”, “It occurred 
to him that he had overdrawn his account and he said so”, are 
either contradictory or nonsensical. I cannot believe that they 
ever are. Making this assumption then, it follows that if a person 
had certain thoughts and feelings while sound asleep, it would 
be logically possible for him to give expression to them, while 
sound asleep. It would be possible to say of someone, “While he 
was sound asleep the thought occurred to him that he had over- 
drawn his account and he said so”; or, “While sound asleep he 
felt anxiety and showed it”. But I believe that these sentences 
will strike everyone as self-contradictory. The obvious and 
correct comment is: If he showed anxiety or said that he was 
overdrawn, then he was not sound asleep. (Of course a man 
talking in his sleep could make the sounds, “I am overdrawn,” 
but he would not be saying that (claiming that) he is overdrawn. 
For the latter it would be necessary that he should know that he 
was speaking and know what he was saying, and if he knew these 
things he would not be talking in his sleep.) The conclusion to be 
drawn is that a person cannot have thoughts, feelings, “perform 
tests”, and so on, while sound asleep. If it is logically impossible 
for a person to express or show thoughts, feelings, and so on, 
while sound asleep, then it is logically impossible for him to have 
them while sound asleep. Therefore, one of Brown’s alleged kinds 
of sound sleep is not a possibility. I do not believe that Brown 
can break out of this argument except by refuting the assumption 
that I stated above, and I should like to see how he would go 
about that. 


I turn to Brown’s remarks about nightmares. Here he might 
have pointed out a genuine duality, not an imaginary one. There 
are, I think, two uses of the sentence, “He had a nightmare”. In 
one use, “nightmare” really means a horrible dream, and our basis 
for stating that someone had a nightmare is his testimony that he 
had a horrible dream. It is not implied that he struggled or cried 
out while in bed. He may have satisfied the criteria for being 
sound asleep. Thus, in this use, a person may have a nightmare 
when sound asleep. But here we must not confuse the phrases 
“sound asleep” and “sound sleep”, as Brown appears to do. We 
should not say that a man who had a nightmare, in this sense, 
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had a sound sleep (slept soundly). In saying that someone had a 
sound sleep we imply that his sleep refreshed him and did not 
leave him with an unpleasant or disturbing impression. But if he 
recalls a horrible dream he does have an unpleasant impression of 
his sleep, otherwise it would not be a horrible dream. So he may 
have been sound asleep for several hours, yet not have had a 
sound sleep. 

In the second use of “He had a nightmare”, our basis for 
saying it is that after going to sleep he begins to behave violently 
(to struggle, scream, etc.). We should say it, I think, even if, 
upon being fully awakened, he had no recollection of having 
dreamt. Notice that in this sense of “nightmare” we have a 
criterion for the use of the present-tense sentence “He is having 
a nightmare”, whereas we have no criterion for the use of the 
present-tense sentence “He is dreaming” but only for the past- 
tense sentence “He dreamt.” In this second sense of “nightmare” 
that he had a nightmare does not imply that he had a dream. Also, 
it is obvious that we should not think of saying that a person who 
is in the throes of a nightmare, in this sense, is sound asleep. 
Indeed, he is not even asleep, in the most common sense of 
“asleep” (no more than is a person in hypnotic trance) ; on the 
other hand, he is not awake, in the most common sense of 
“awake”. 

Brown raises a question about the continuity between the 
emotion of a nightmare and an emotion of waking life (p. 48). In 
the second sense of “nightmare” there is no possible difficulty 
for the thesis of my article, because my contention there is that a 
person who is sound asleep is not having thoughts, emotions, etc., 
and a person having a nightmare, in the second sense, is not 
sound asleep. But in the first sense, in which a nightmare is a 
bad dream, there is an interesting problem, namely, can the very 
same feeling that a man had in a nightmare-dream continue into 
his waking life? Can his waking anxiety be a continuation of his 
dream anxiety? Brown thinks that if the answer is affirmative 
my contention is overthrown. 


The important question here is what constitutes the identity 
of a dream feeling or object. A man may see his mother in a 
dream. There is a philosophical inclination to say that it was not 
really his mother he saw, but an image or vision of her. But if 
he insists that he saw his mother in the dream then he did see her, 
and nothing less (even if she is long since dead). To see an 
image or vision of her would be a different dream. If you saw a 
certain man in a dream you might next day, when awake, point at 
someone in the street and exclaim “That is the very same 
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(identical) man I saw in my dream!” That would be right, for it 
was not another man. Suppose that in your dream you were angry 
at this man, and that the next day, when awake, you were angry 
at him. The feeling that you had toward him in your dream and 
the feeling you had toward him when awake would be the same 
in exactly that sense of “the same” in which it is the same man 
that you saw in your dream and saw when awake! Thus 
“continuity” (in a sense) between dreaming and waking is 
possible. But it still does not follow from the fact that you were 
angry at that man in your dream of last night that you were 
angry sometime last night, any more than it follows from the fact 
that you saw him in your dream that therefore you saw him 
sometime last night. Brown’s question has an affirmative answer 
but the sense of it does not destroy my thesis. 


Brown’s article is in two parts. In the first part he tries to 
disprove my thesis (that a person cannot have thoughts and 
emotions while ‘sound asleep). In the second he assumes, for the 
sake of argument, that this thesis is true, and goes on to claim 
that the sceptical problem, “How can I tell whether I am 
dreaming?” is not undermined thereby. Here I have difficulty 
` in understanding him. He says that “it does no good to claim, as 
Malcolm does, that the dreamer cannot actually raise the question. 
He can dream that he raises it— and answers it. While still in 
the dream, he cannot (logically) distinguish his dreamt question 
from his waking question. It offers the dreamer no help for him 
to recall in his dream that if he is awake he can really tell that 
he is and that if he is asleep he cannot tell (logically) that he is 
sleeping. Nor can it help him to recall that Malcolm says both 
the question and the test are absurd” (p. 52). What does Brown 
mean by “helping” the dreamer? It sounds as if he were talking 
about a person who is posing himself a problem and needs help 
in solving it. Brown has apparently forgotten his own hypothesis, 
namely, that this dreamer is sound asleep and that a person cannot 
have thoughts, put questions to himself, perform tests, and so on, - 
while sound asleep. There can be no question, therefore, of 
helping him with a problem. He may dream of a problem and 
dream that he needs help, and dream that he receives it. Does 





world’ (my italics), posaibiy implying that one who is sound asleep might be thinking 


if we grant this claim we can yet show that the attack on The Sceptic’s Question is 
misleading” (p 47, my italics). This sentence seems to verify my interpretation of the 
plan of the article. r 
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Brown think that I proposed a dream-solution to a dream- 
problem? 

Finally, Brown wants to know why people ever ask them- 
selves the question, “How can I tell whether I am dreaming?”, 
and how do they assure themselves that they are not dreaming? 
He believes that sometimes people come to think that they are 
dreaming (ibid.). In the sense of “dreaming” in which if one 
were dreaming one would be sound asleep (which is presumably 
what both Brown and I are talking about) I find it hard to believe 
that anyone ever comes to think that he is dreaming, this 
conclusion being as absurd as the conclusion that he is 
unconscious. People do ask, “Am I dreaming?” and sometimes 
conclude, “I must be!’’; but in the actual use of these sentences 
they have the same meaning as “Am I seeing (hearing) things?” 
and “I must be!” These sentences express one’s incredulity or 
amazement upon being conironted, apparently, by something very 
unexpected or unlikely. “Am I dreaming?” no more questions 
whether the speaker is asleap than does “I can’t believe my eyes!” 
The question, “How can I tell whether I am dreaming?”, has, I 
think, no ordinary use at all but only a philosophical one. The 
treatment of this philosophical question in my article was certainly 
sketchy, but this is not the place to fill in the sketch. 


Cornell University. 


THE FEELING-STRIVING PROCESS 
By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


Under this title Dr. L. E. Palmieri, in the May 1957 issue of 
this Journal, presents a critique of a central part of the argument 
of my thesis in The Moral Nature of Man, which calls for a reply. 


The argument in question is an empirical one which may be 
summed up all too briefly as follows. (1) Feeling-striving, as it 
appears to operate in animal organisms, and as we find it in our- 
selves, is primarily attentive to objects as objects rather than to 
states of the self as states of the self. (2) The interest in objects, 
thus developed in man, is primarily and predominantly con- 
structive in the sense of being an interest in moulding them in 
ways that render them increasingly malleable and usable by life- 
activity such as our own. (3) Because of this basically objective 
and constructive trend of interest-activity or feeling-striving, as 
it operates in human beings, interests which run counter to it tend 
to be felt as inwardly disruptive and self-stultifying (and, indeed, 
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are so) and thus, with good reason, they come to be prorfounced 
wrong. This argument is put forward as both an explanation and 
a justification of the tendency in ethical thinking to view the 
principle of impartial good will as stating the most basic and far- 
reaching requirement of the moral life. 

In the book referred to the empirical evidence for this thesis 
is not elaborated in detail, but sketched-in outline, and left for the 
reader to endorse or reject on the basis of his own experience and 
knowledge. Dr. Palmieri’s first criticism is that the evidence as 
presented is inconclusive. This I should frankly admit, though I 
think that the nature of the evidence is sufficiently indicated for 
the reader to test it out of his experience and document it by 
reading, especially in recent studies of depth psychology. Dr. 
Palmieri, however, goes on to develop a second criticism. He 
argues that since Garnett’s empirical evidence, here presented, is 
insufficient to prove his point, he must, in his own thinking, have 
arrived at that point by a semantic confusion — that the phrase, 
“the feeling-striving process”, which is frequently used, is con- 
nected in Garnett’s thought with a Platonistically conceived “The 
Feeling-Striving Process”, the ideal characteristics of which are 
then made the basis of a moral demand that particular feeling- 
striving processes should conform to it. Such an argument would 
certainly be illegitimate and I can only protest that it never 
entered my head. Dr. Palmieri’s criticism here appears to me as 
a rather gross example of reading something into another person’s 
argument in order to criticize it. 

For the use of the phrase “the feeling-striving process” I can 
only plead that it is a convenient term for feeling-striving pro- 
cesses in general and has the additional advantage of recognizing 
the continuity and inter-connection of all the feeling-striving pro- 
cesses in the life of a single individual. In regard to the incon- 
clusiveness of the empirical evidence presented I can only plead 
that elaboration in detail of the empirical evidence for the five 
points listed (cf. Palmieri’s discussion, this Journal, p. 55) would 
be a tedious business and belongs in works on depth psychology 
and social psychology rather than philosophy. These are sciences 
in which most generalizations are still very tentative and there is 
much disagreement, but I think there is a strong trend in support 
of the points on which I have based my argument. One of the 
best studies of this kind, to my mind, is Erich Fromm’s Man For 
Himself and to this I would refer Dr. Palmieri and any others 
who do not find sufficient evidence for them in reflection on their 
own experience. 

The University of Wisconsin. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES 


Logic AND LANGUAGE (Second Series). Edited with an intro- 
duction by Antony Flew. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953. 
242 p. 21s. (U.K.). 


(The reviewer apologises for the lateness of this notice, 
which was completed in 1954 but was mislaid in transit to the 
Editor.) 


This collection of essays is a successor to the one reviewed 
by J. A. Passmore in Volume XXX, No. 3, of this Journal. Of 
contributors to the First Series only Professor Ryle and Dr. 
Waismann are represented here. Apart from Waismann’s 
“Language Strata”, G. J. Warnock’s “ ‘Every Event has a 
Cause ” and D. F. Pears’ “Incompatibilities of Colours”, all the 
essays have been published before. What the editor states of 
Dr. Waismann, that he has modified the views expressed in his 
paper, no doubt holds also of some of the other contributors, since 
the dates of publication range back to the late 30’s. 


Mr. Flew’s arguments for the philosophical importance of the 
“new linguistic techniques and linguistic insights” (p. 8)—which 
the present volume, like the previous one, is supposed to illus- 
trate—are oblique and unconvincing, because he habitually con- 
centrates on questions to which he would get a favourable answer 
but which just fall short of being the main questions. 


Of the papers themselves, Professor Gasking’s “Mathe- 
matics and the World” (XI) will already be familiar to readers 
of this Journal, where it first appeared (September, 1940). A. M. 
Mclver’s “Historical Explanation” (X) raises some interesting 
issues, but hardly qualifies for a piece of linguistic analysis. Dr. 
Wills essay on induction, “Will the Future be like the Past?”, 
qualifies only by the skin of its teeth. After a laborious build-up, 
the main point he makes is a slight one, viz. that we: have to 
distinguish two senses of “future”, the future which does come 
and the future which does not. It would be a poor sort of 
sceptic whose faith was shaken by this. 

A technique which occurs in many of the remaining essays 
and gives them a certain unity—though its prominence varies as 
does the degree of indispensability with which it is regarded— 
is that of comparing one linguistic expression with others of 
apparently the same form, especially ss the first expression 
is troublesome and the others are not. This technique occurs in 
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G. E. Moore’s “Is Existence a Predicate?” (V), eg. the com- 
parison of “Tame tigers exist” and “Tame tigers growl”; in 
Professor Austin’s “Other Minds” (VIII), e.g. the comparison 
of “How do you know that man is angry?’ and “How do you 
know that is a goldfinch (bittern, etc.) ?’; in J. O. Urmson’s “On 
Grading”, the comparison of grading a man as “good” and an 
apple eg. as “super”; in Warnock’s “‘Every Event has a 
Cause ”, e.g. the comparison of “There are some conditions suf- 
ficient for the occurrence of E” and “There once was or is or 
will be, somewhere in the universe, a person who has green hair”. 

What is crucial to Warnock’s argument is the transition 
from (1) the impossibility of any event occurring which it would 
be necessary or natural to describe as uncaused or of which we 
should be able to assert that none of its antecedents could be said 
to be sufficient for its occurrence to (2) the possibility of our 
affirming that every event has a cause no matter what occurred, 
i.e. the causal law’s independence of the actual course of events 
and compatibility with anything and everything that does or might 
happen (cf. esp. pp. 106-7). But the fact that, in our discussions, 
we can bring to on the causal law only our knowledge or 
beliefs about “the course of nature”, and not the course of nature 
itself, does not establish that the causal law is independent of the 
course of nature as well as of our knowledge or beliefs unless 
we take as read the doctrine formulated in various ways by 
Protagoras, Peirce, James and Schiller, and by exponents of the 
verifiability principle. It is hardly accidental that the conclusions 
of many of the essays in this book have a certain kinship with 
the dominant non-linguistic philosophies of the era in which the 
linguistic movement developed. 

Consider the verbal exchange: “This is good.” “Why?” 
“Because this is ABC and whatever is ABC is good.” “But I 
don’t agree that whatever is ABC is good: my criteria are DEF.” 
The “logic” of this exchange, Urmson tells us in “On Grading” 
(IX), is as follows. “This is good” irreducibly grades, i.e. it 
does not describe or classify and cannot be reduced to any sentence 
which does, but is none the less decidable. “This is ABC” 
attributes to the thing in question empirical features which purport 
to justify the grading of it as good, and consequently does describe 
and is decidable. 

But “Whatever is ABC is good” does not grade or describe 
or classify. It expresses a relation which resembles in some 
respects the relation between possessing the legal qualifications 
for a right and actually possessing that right, and thus is neither ` 
analytic nor synthetic. at are we to do, then, when there is 
a conflict about criteria for applying the grading label “good”, 
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ie. when one person wants to use ABC as criteria and another 
rson wants to use DEF? One way of deciding the issue, 
rmson thinks, is to consider which set of criteria is the more 
“enlightened” (another grading label). “If people have not 
agreed criteria for enlightenment”, he says (p. M83), “T do not 
know what one can do about it.” 


In view of his account of the logic of the situation, it would 
be difficult to match Urmson’s ingenuity in bringing out the truth 
of various apparently opposed moral theories and their mutual 
accord. I suppose the trouble about “enlightenment”, although 
he does not make the point, would be that we can hardly expect 
to decide conflicts about the empirical criteria for grading some- 
thing as “enlightened” by asking which set of criteria is the more 
enlightened. But what other criteria could we use? 


The question of enlightenment does not arise only with regard 
to criteria for grading labels. In fact, it seems to arise with 
regard to usage in general: with regard to the descriptive and 
classificatory use of words as well as their grading use. If 
Urmson’s account of the “logic” of the use of the word “good” 
is correct, it shows that the use of this word is not yet a 
logically enlightened use, i.e. a disinterested use. To try to erect 
a moral theory on such a use would be as futile as trying to 
erect an epistemological theory on the performatory use of the 
word “know” (cf. Austin’s “Other Minds”, pp. 143 ff.). 


But I doubt whether Urmson’s account is as comprehensive 
in explanatory power as it seems. Not all usage and not all 
theories are in accord with the interpretation of “This is good” 
as irreducibly grading. Even if Urmson were right about this, 
there is no reason why those who want to develop a theory of 
“goodness” should acquiesce in the position he outlines. One job 
of a philosopher might be to change usage, even if it is not to 
change the world, especially in studies which no sooner set sail 
than they seem to be caught in the doldrums. 

In his discussion of Wisdom’s views, “Other Minds” (VIII), 
Austin shows (p. 133) how the “profound and puzzling” 
character of such questions as “How do you know it’s a real 
goldfinch?” or “How do you know that he is really angry?” 
derives from the “wile of the metaphysician” in not specifying 
“what may be wrong with it”, e.g. that the bird may be a stuffed 
goldfinch or that the man may be feigning anger. But Austin 
seems to think that the use of such expressions as “real” and 
“unreal” to indicate the presence and absence of various specific 
features is evidence against what some would regard as a philo- 
sophical view, the view that “ ‘real’ has a single meaning (‘the 
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real world’, ‘material objects’)”. It would be a rash philosopher 
who ventured the semantical opinion that “real” has a single 
meaning, even though he might speak in this way when he was 
not concerned with semantics at all. If anything, Austin’s remarks 
confirm a certain philosophical view, because the stuffed goldfinch 
is just as much a material object as the live one would have 
been, and feigned anger is often more obviously material than 
genuine anger is. 

Despite the acuteness of many of his observations about 
psychology and epistemology and the levelling effect of the 
parallels which he draws, Austin’s arguments weaken at important 
points because of his respect for views which have a linguistic 
sanction, something which is particularly obvious from his 
countenancing expressions, eg. “feeling a pain”, which run 
together the notions of having a pain and knowing that you have 
one, and from his remark (Note 1, p. 152): “A new language is 
naturally necessary if we are to admit unconscious feelings, and 
feelings which express themselves in paradoxical manners, such 
as the psychoanalysts describe.” 

There are many observations scattered throughout the book 
which might pass for linguistic insights and which, though they 
are not especially philosophical in content, might steer philosophers 
past certain blind alleys. For example, D. F. Pears’ “Universals” 
(III) describes and explains certain problem-raising sentences 
that occur in talk about meaning, especially those by means of 
which philosophers claim that “Universals exist” is a factual 
answer to the question “Why can we name things as we do?”. 
His general conclusion is that such talk is “the result of the 
Protean metaphysical urge to transcend language”. In his other 
paper, “Incompatibilities of Colours” (VIII), he tries to supple- 
ment and qualify a certain view in such a way that it becomes 
defensible, viz. the view that the sentence “Nothing can be red 
and green all over” is necessary, but neither analytic nor synthetic, 
and that both nature and convention conspire to produce it. This 
paper too has a certain general bearing because of its eventual 
rejection of the schematism laid down by traditional theories of 
meaning, especially as it affects sentences. 

It is easy to have doubts and dissatisfactions similar to those 
of Pears, but it is difficult to present them in discussible form. 
Pears fortifies his theses with such a multitude of intricate 
manoeuvres that it would be impossible to formulate any of his 
arguments clearly and briefly. However, it would be interesting 
to know his detailed views about what is expressed by the 
sentence “Nothing can be red and green all over” as distinct 
from the sentence itself. If the attack on direct techniques of 
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philosophical discussion—which are not techniques which dispense 
with language—depended on the views to which Pears seems to 
be committed, it would be more dependent on pragmatism and 
nominalism than it need be. Pears’ nominalism is especially clear 
in some of the epithets, e.g. “true”, which he attaches to sentences, 
in his account of the circularity in “red means red” and ‘“ means | 
¢”, and in the extent to which he is prepared to assimilate 
describing something as red to calling something “red”. 


Two of the essays stand out because of the generality of 
their claims: Ryle’s “Categories” (IV) and Waismann’s “Lan- 
guage Strata” (I). I might have said that these two essays, 
together with Austin’s account of the “descriptive fallacy” (pp. 
146 ff.), set the tone of the collection, but for the fact that 
Moore’s “Is Existence a Predicate?” is not only the most con- 
vincing essay in linguistic techniques but also gives obvious clues 
to the principles underlying these techniques. 

As with most of Moore’s best work, we get the impression 
that his“ succeeding in not saying certain things is at least as 
important as anything he says, and that his way of saying what he 
does say is unspeakably more important than what he says. Two 
main steps may be distinguished in Moore’s use of the linguistic 
techniques. First, there is the construction of two sets of 
sentences whose members are identical except in this respect, that 
where a sentence in the first set has “exist” or “exists” the 
corresponding sentence in the second set has “growl” or “growls”: 
“Tame tigers exist”, “All tame tigers exist”, “Some tame tigers 
do not exist”; “Tame tigers growl”, “All tame tigers growl”, 
“Some tame tigers do not growl”. 


Second, there is the comparison of the one set of sentences 
with the other (a) in respect of the “logical” relations that hold 
among its sentences and (b) in respect of the meaningfulness of 
its sentences. Broadly, the conclusion Moore reaches is that if, 
when we say “growl” or “growls” stands for a predicate and 
“exist” or “exists” does not, we mean that certain logical relations 
hold among certain sentences in the second set which do not hold 
among the corresponding sentences in the first set, and that certain 
sentences in the second set are meaningful and the corresponding 
sentences in the first set not, then he agrees that existence is 
not a predicate. 

Theorists who adopt a certain standardised language not 
merely because it is a useful deductive instrument but because it 
conveniently indicates their philosophical principles or hypotheses 
would not be satisfied with Moore’s result. They would say 
that his neat exposition of linguistic differences is at most a 
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convenient starting-point for some philosophising; that phil- 
osophers and logicians have been aware of the linguistic differences. 
he mentions, but have been more concerned with explaining 
them than with listing them; that when it comes to explanation 
Moore puts the cart before the horse, because he takes the meaning 
of “Existence is not a predicate” to reside in certain linguistic 
peculiarities of the verb “to exist”, whereas the real problem is 
to put such an interpretation on this sentence as would be true 
- even if there were no languages at all, but nevertheless accounts 
for the linguistic peculiarities he mentions. 

The feature of Moore’s result which makes it both a lame 
result and a philosophically interesting one is that, while it reveals 
between the verb “to exist” and the verb “to growl” such dif- 
ferences as incline Moore to agree that existence is not a predicate, 
it allows that “Tame tigers exist” and “Tame tigers do not exist” 
are just as meaningful as the corresponding sentences with 
“growl” instead of “exist”. The philosophically and logically 
interesting question is how “exist” can function as a significant 
grammatical predicate even though existence is not a predicate. 
In order to answer this question Moore would have to abandon 
purely linguistic techniques and make a deeper incursion into 

gical theory than he does. 

The most important contribution to general philosophy in the 
volume is Professor Ryle’s essay on categories. A proposition of 
philosophy, he says, is a category proposition, an assertion that 
a proposition-factor belongs to a certain category or type. Locke, 
Meinong, Mill, Russell and others have so described that which 
belongs to a category or that to which a category applies as to 
suggest that there is only one category, viz. idea, object, thing, 
term. “So I use ‘proposition-factor’,” Ryle says (p. 77), 
“intending it to have all possible type-ambiguities, to collect what- 
ever is signified by any expression, simple or complex, which can 
be a complement to a gap-sign in some sentence-frame or other. 
. Of course, we ead dispense with any such word. Its 
functions are purely stenopraphic” 

To ask the question: To what type or category does a proposi- 
tion-factor belong?, according to Ryle (p. 76), is to ask in 
what sorts of true or false propositions and in what positions in 
them it can enter. “Or, to put it semantically, it is to ask: In 
what sorts of non-absurd sentences and in what positions in them 
can the expression ‘so and so’ enter? and, conversely, What 
sorts of sentences would be rendered absurd by the substitution 
for one of their sentence-factors of the expression ‘so and so’?” 

One cannot help feeling that there is something wrong with 
a definition of “proposition of philosophy” which excludes from 
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philosophy (because they are not category propositions) Ryle’s 
answers to the questions: To what do categories apply? and: 
What are categories? If Ryle replied that these answers belong to 
meta-philosophy, his troubles would not be over: there are pro- 
positions about the interrelations of categories or types, which are 
not category propositions in the required sense, but nevertheless 
seem to belong to philosophy. 

Ryle’s treatment of the expression “proposition-factor”, if 
intended to avoid the sort of trouble Locke, Mill, Meinong and 
Russell encountered, is excessively drastic unless his view is closer 
to theirs than immediately appears; that is, unless he takes 
proposition-factors, failing his stenographic view of “proposition- 
factor”, to be necessarily “things”, as his sentence-factors seem 
to be. At any rate, Ryle does not clearly show that, failing his 
stenographic view, it is as necessary to treat proposition-factor as 
itself a category as it is so to treat, say, idea in Locke’s theory. 

The suspicion that Ryle hardly escapes logical atomism is 
partly confirmed by consideration of the set of categories he would 
arrive at by his method. We should not expect this set to 
coincide with any traditional set, because Ryle’s method is com- 
paratively straightforward, whereas traditional exponents of the 
doctrine of categories have ozten proceeded in a very mysterious 
way. But clearly some of the categories revealed by Ryle’s method 
do not seem to be of immediate philosophical importance, e.g. 
the category of the significatum of “that it”, of “but not at”, of 
Conversely, some of the notions that have been 
called categories and are philosophically important, e.g. being, 
causation, necessity, contingency, identity, difference, are not 
prima facie derivable by the method. None of these “categories” 
is a type of “thing”, and the reference to philosophical importance 
is not irrelevant in view of Ryle’s definition of “proposition of 
philosophy”. 

Similar questions arise about Ryle’s contention that “to know 
all about the logical form of a proposition and to know all about 
the logical types of its factcrs are to know one and the same 
thing” (p. 71). One important feature of a genuine proposition 
is that its virtual subject and predicate terms are different (cf. 
Ryle, top of p. 78). In sentences this is usually indicated by 
using different signs, just as the sameness of terms in an argument 
is indicated by using the same sign. I do not see how Ryle’s 
method could reveal this type of feature, which none the less 
contributes to the form of a proposition. 

It is possible that if all sentences were in “logical form’, some 
genuine categories would be revealed by the method that might 
otherwise escape notice, and at least some spurious categories 
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would be discerned which might otherwise go undetected. But on 
logical form Ryle seems to have no systematic view, and I do 
not see how he could have such a view if he rejects the doctrine 
of “one sort of coupling” (p. 71). To reject this doctrine is to 
allow variability ın the logical notions of subject, predicate, 
extension, class, intension, the predicables, validity, and so on; 
in which case it becomes impossible to see what “logical form” 
or “logic” could mean. 

Ryle seems to treat all the categories as coordinate. While 
this may be the outcome of the most coherent interpretation of 
Aristotle, it seems to me that more justice is done to the doctrine 
by the principles imperfectly applied by Kant, Hegel, Bosanquet 
and Bradley, according to which, as we work from the simpler 
forms of proposition, e.g. the so-called “singular proposition’, to 
the more complex forms, the categories appear in a definite order. 
The association of the category of causation with the hypothetical 
judgment is not altogether misguided. 

For all that, Ryle has provided the sketch-plan of a doctrine 
of categories which admirably generalizes recent tendencies in 
both philosophy and logic, the development and examination of 
which would certainly pay dividends to anyone interested in the 
central problems of philosophy. 

The uncritical character of some of the evidence for many 
logics is lavishly illustrated in Dr. Waismann’s “Language 
Strata”. His theme is that language strata, which are ordinarily 
distinguished by reference to their subject-matter, can be dis- 
tinguished “from within”, that is, by reference to “formal motifs”. 
But whenever Waismann argues for the peculiarity of a logic, we 
find that he begs the logical questions. In effect, the leading 
assumption of “Language Strata” is that there is no independent 
subject of logic and consequently no such thing as the logical 
criticism of the presuppositions of “science” and ordinary 
language. But any scientific fancy, any quirk of language, will 
do to set up or throw down a logic. I shall mention just one 
of these. 

In his argument for a special logic of “half-faded memory 
pictures” (p. 21) Waismann assumes that our not being able to 
remember whether an object was of a certain colour or not and 
our having no way of settling the issue entails that it is not 
of-this-colour-or-not, and even entails the existence of a further 
object, a memory image, which actually is not of-this-colour-or- 
not and may both be and not be of this colour. ‘These non 
sequiturs are obscured by appeals to the “practical” and by 
confusion about the “-ing” and the “-ed”. The remark (p. 21) 
that “if several colours are shown to me which differ only slightly 
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they do not necessarily exclude one another” only seems to be 
relevant to the law of excluded middle or the law of contradiction 
because Waismann fails to distinguish the things that have the 
colours from the features the colours have. For if, on the one 
hand, the slight difference of the two colours means that they 
occupy overlapping places on the scale, then obviously the things 
that have the one colour will not exclude the things that have 
the other. If, on the other hand, it means that they occupy 
exclusive places on the scale, then no matter how slightly they 
differ (as eg. when they occupy adjoining places), the things 
that have the one colour will exclude the things that have the 
other. In both cases, however, the features of the one colour 
will intersect with the features of the other; and there only seems 
to be something in all this that goes against the laws of logic if 
we fail to make the above-mentioned distinction. 

There is no obvious reason for believing that different uses 
of language require different logics. Human beings engage in 
many activities other than asserting propositions, and the fact 
that language can be made a party to these other activities no 
more requires the postulation of various logics than the existence 
of these various activities does. In particular, the fact that parts 
of sentences and whole sentences with a curious “twist” or a 
curious social impact are not always used in order to assert 
propositions by no means requires the setting up of a special logic 
of truncated or dismembered propositions or of propositions with 
a curious twist or curious social impact. 

Waismann’s account of verifiable statements undermines the 
whole theory of strata. In verifying a material object statement 
we are supposed to find that “some lines of verification refer to 
other material object statements, i.e. they lead from statement 
to statement within the same language stratum; some others 
branch off and penetrate into a different stratum, the ‘I’-state- 
ments” (p. 25). If Waismann had provided examples of such 
verifications set out in formal detail, it would have become 
apparent that, in order to get the required connection between 
what verifies and what is verified, it is necessary to give up the 
doctrine of language strata and different logics. While there are 
some important points about the role of ordinary language in 
Professor Smart’s “Theory Construction” (XII), I suspect he 
would have the same trouble as Waismann about relating various 
languages. 

Linguistic investigations, of the kind illustrated by some 
of the essays in this collection, could be described as philosophical, 
and especially logical, experiments. The laboratory work of 
philosophers and logicians often consists in considering the out- 
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come ot substituting one expression for another in a certain 
sentence, the possibility of “translating” one sentence into another, 
and so on. But the results of such experimentation cannot 
properly be appreciated unless they are incorporated in a 
systematised set of hypotheses about the “nature of things”. The 
most convenient way of presenting such a set of hypotheses is as 
a set of logical forms with their deductive and classificatory 
interrelations. The apparent distaste of the linguistic movement 
for systematic philosophy developed in close connection with 
systematic logic is no doubt partly a reaction against the one- 
sided extensional, truth-functional and predominantly deductive 
nature of contemporary logical systems. But the movement can 
hardly be expected to make any enduring contribution to 
philosophy ess its results are expressed in a detailed and 
systematic form, in which case, of course, it would be a logical 
movement rather than a linguistic one. 


Sydney University. T. A. Rose. 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE 
Edited by Philip P. Wiener and Frederic H. Young. 
Harvard University Press, 1952. 396 p. $6.00. (Australia, 
Oxford University Press, 63s,) 


That C. S. Peirce (pronounced “purse’) was one of 
America’s more impressive intellects is now clear. What is 
less clear is his stature as a philosopher; and much less so, the 
way in which his doctrines on various points might best be stated. 
Like Wittgenstein later in Europe, Peirce was an influential 
innovator, and before his death he had become the philosophical 
parent of a vigorous school with which he was not anxious to be 
identified. Unlike Wittgenstein, he published no book in 
philosophy proper. At his death, in 1914, he left a number of 
published papers (many written for a journalist’s market) and a 
mass of unpublished ones, the whole displaying a bewildering 
variety of idioms and an apparent discord of claims as well. Thus 
he has become the subject of research and editorial labour. To 
the six volumes of his Collected Papers issued a generation ago 
by the Harvard Press under editors Hartshorne and Weiss, will 
presumably be added further volumes under other editorship. 
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There have been anthologies cf selections (e.g., Buchler, Thomas) 
and single-volume expositions (e.g., Buchler, Feibleman, Gallie). 
In the present volume we are offered, in response to a sort of 
challenge by Arthur O. Lovejoy, and under the sponsorship of 
` the Charles S. Peirce Society, a cooperative project in “the study 
and development of Peirce’s ideas” — a step toward bringing “his 
whole scheme of ideas into clearer focus than he himself ever 
quite brought it” and toward submitting that scheme to a 
“methodical and searching criticism” (Foreword p. v). In 
practice, twenty-four papers by twénty-five contributors have 
been arranged into four groups, followed by the assemblage of 
footnotes or tailnotes for the lot, and five short appendices plus 
an index. I shall have some questions to raise concerning the 
project itself and this way of undertaking it. But first a survey 
of the contributions. 


THE InpivmvaL Papers — FOURTH Group 
, The fourth and final group of papers is headed “Biographical 
and Historical”, and some readers might well prefer to nose 
around in this collection first, to get the smell of flesh and blood. 


Of two biographical pagers one, by co-editor Frederic H. 
Young, is a brief sketch of Peirce’s life, his education, and his 
philosophical ancestry (briefly, Scotus, Kant and Hegel). The 
other, by Max H. Fisch and Jackson I. Cope, is a judiciously- 
detailed and absorbing account of Peirce’s stay of five years at 
the Johns Hopkins University. Then comes a comparison of 
Peirce and the similarly-neglected innovator in psychology 
Edmund Montgomery, written by Morris T. Keeton. The com- 
parison is cautious and informative, although more might have 
been said to identify Montgomery and to show why the com- 
parison is important. Finally James K. Feibleman writes “On the 
Future of Some of Peirce’s Ideas”, concluding with the puzzling 
remark, “If there is anything genuine to them [i.e., to various 
speculative suggestions made by Peirce] then to that extent we 
shall be obliged to him for our own future” (p. 334). It is 
puzzling too that Feibleman should declare with confidence, 
apparently both for himself end for Peirce: “There is no final 
knowledge in metaphysics except the proposition that there must 
be a final metaphysics knowable” (p. 327). Js there a sense in 
which a “final” or “ultimate” metaphysics is conceivable? (Some- 
thing like this problem is considered by Manley H. Thompson in 
the second set of papers.) Perhaps “final” or “ultimate” here 
should be taken merely to suggest the indefinitely revisionist 
character of good inquiry. 
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Frest GROUP. 


The book begins with a topic on which Peirce himself might 
be said to have laboured a good deal, namely “Pragmaticism: 
Peirce’s Theory of Meaning.” (The term “Pragmaticism” was 
coined by Peirce after James and others had borrowed “Prag- 
matism”.) ‘The title is somewhat pickwickian, for it turns out 
that several of the contributors in this section regard Peirce as 
having held more than one theory; and much of. the work here 
concerns Peirce’s obscurities and variations of phrase. In a way, 
the first two papers are the easiest to recommend, forming as they 
do a short symposium, with Arthur O. Lovejoy attacking each of 
seven formulations which he offers for Peirce’s “pragmaticist 
theorem”, and Justus Buchler answering in Peirce’s defense. 
Admirers of G. E. Moore may find Lovejoy’s performance a piece 
of virtuosity and a delight, but they will also find much of 
Buchler’s reply authoritative and convincing. For example: 
Lovejoy (p. 16) attacks Peirce’s famous dictum that our con- 
ception of an object contains nothing but “the effects, which 
might conceivably have practical bearings, [that] we conceive the 
object . . . to have”. Lovejoy reasons (a) that in perceiving an 
object or conceiving a class of objects we need not be aware of 
all the sensible qualities, and (b) that our conception is not 
formed merely of those “having practical bearings”. Buchler’s 
reply is that criticism (b) cannot be urged, because it presupposes 
that in Peirce’s own terminology “sensible effects” stands to 
“effects conceivably having practical bearings” as genus to 
species, whereas the terms are actually synonymous (p. 30). This 
shifts the issue to (a), which Buchler does not take up, perhaps 
because Peirce was plainly defining “object”, not in terms of all 
the sensible effects the object actually has, or all it could have, 
but in terms of all we conceive it to have, in conceiving it. The 
other matters of dispute include Peirce’s definition of “belief”, 
and his notion of future reference and of the “function” of a 
concept. 

There is an overlapping of problems in the six papers, and 
I mention only briefly the remaining four essays. Daniel J. 
Bronstein suggests a way of putting some order into Peirce by 
tracing modifications in the “pragmatic maxim”; and comments 
upon Peirce’s “realism”, his “conditional idealism”, his notion 
that subjunctive conditionals are irreducible, and what Bronstein ° 
calls his “correspondence theory” of truth. Winston H. F. Barnes 
outlines four interpretations of Peirce’s pragmatic “principle” 
and of the two which he regards as best — both as theories and 
as interpretations of Peirce — he favours (on both counts) the 
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one which he labels the “conceptual pragmatic” one. (Barnes here 
bras much in common with C. I. Lewis.) W. B. Gallie is concerned 
with a slightly different ambiguity in pragmatism. He dis- 
tinguishes James’s wider criterion of meaning from the narrower 
one which Peirce himself came to prefer in taking scientific 
discourse as his model. Gallie then examines two classes of 
recalcitrant expressions, proper names and vague (actually or 
prospectively imprecise) predicates, and finds Peirce more 
acceptable and up-to-date concerning the latter than the former. 
He brings a good paper to an excellent conclusion with his 
analysis of Peirce’s Logical Realism. The final paper, by George 
Gentry, is an orderly but difficult exposition of some of the most 
recondite things Peirce ever wrote, on “habit” and “interpre- 
tants”. Gentry adds to an already strong case for distinguishing, 
in Peirce, earlier and later theories. 


On most counts this grcup of papers is the best. Most of 
them are fairly readable and careful and frank about the 
impossible. Yet of the six writers, it is interesting that Gallie 
alorie stands up to Peirce in anything like the way a British 
reader might expect a present-day philosopher to do. Many of 
the others appear not to have questioned that there must be a 
single criterion of meaningfulness suitable for all of the aims 
Peirce had. i 


Second Group. 


Under the heading “Commnon-Sense, Science and Logic”, the 
second set of papers commences with an exposition by Roderick 
M. Chisholm of “what might be called Peirce’s basic view 
of knowledge and inquiry”. This one is, I should say, the 
most winsome and stimulating piece in the volume. It might well 
have been the first in a symposium, in order that the reader might 
learn in a straightforward way where, if at all, other contributors 
would take exception to what Chisholm writes, and if so, why. 
There is little point in my attempting a summary of the paper. 
Its merit lies partly in the way it is organized and phrased, 
sentence by sentence, and in the contextual naturalness which it 
provides for dicta from Peirce. Unlike most of the book, it will 
do much to convince a sceptical reader that Peirce is worth all 
the fuss. 

It is natural to find that most of the other six papers deal 
with material which Chisholm has introduced. Arthur Smullyan 
traces in Peirce, and supports, the doctrine that there are 
“universal presuppositions”, common to all inquiry (or “almost 
all”, p. 120). He suggests that in this we have a doctrine as 
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fruitful as Peirce’s pragmatism. (On page 111 Smullyan is 
unclear in defining “presupposition” — on the one hand declinirig 
to speak of logical relation between propositions, and on the other 
speaking in terms of premises.) Thomas A. Goudge develops 
abstruse and fragmentary technicalities in Peirce, concerning 
types of abstractive operations. Obscurity here may, perhaps, 
be set down to compression. Manley H. Thompson argues that 
Peirce’s “realism” eschews whatever is ultimately unknowable, 
yet in at least an early version requires (what cannot be known) 
that communal inquiry will continue indefinitely or forever. (Can 
this latter even be conceived?) Thompson suggests that the 
paradox could be resolved by regarding the second of these two 
things as tenable, not in science, nor in metaphysics, but in a 
“study of the ultimate ends of action”: (p. 142). (But Peirce 
himself is cagey about “the ultimate ends of action”, and the 
dissolution will work for you only if you are willing to take a lot 
for granted. How could we tell whether there are such ends or 
not, and how would we know one if we found it?) There is a 
terse paper by co-editor Philip P. Wiener on an important topic: 
evolutionary theories and Peirce’s interpretations of the history 
of science. Wiener observes that “we cannot understand the vast 
sweep of [Peirce’s] philosophical writings unless we realize that 
he tried persistently and desperately, especially after Darwin’s 
work appeared, to weld rigorous scientific logic to a cosmic 
evolutionism which would make room for freedom of the 
individual will and religious values” (p. 143). Next, George 
D. W. Berry discusses Peirce’s notable contributions to the logic 
of statements and of quantifiers, and suggests that Peirce may 
have rivalled Boole or Schroeder. In the last paper of the set, Paul 
Weiss undertakes to develop and illustrate Peirce’s theory of 
“abduction”, i.e., of the non-deductive and non-inductive kind 
of thinking by which we get new ideas or concepts. (As Weiss 
puts it, it is a somewhat regular kind of process which in each 
instance is creative.) Here is a fluent job, although the illustrative 
material is not always adequate for the generalizations offered, 
and there are some undesirable ellipses of expression (e.g., on 
P. 178, “a satisfactory hypothesis should be readily refutable”). 


Turep Group 


I have left till last the seven papers in the third group, under 
the general head “Phenomenology, Metaphysics and Philosophy 
of Religion”. Here more than elsewhere the average philosophical 
reader is likely to part company with the specialist who is 
interested in Peirce for research: for here it becomes painfully 
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difficult to say whether the o>scurity is due the more to infelicity 
and opaqueness in the essays, or to Peirce’s failure to work his 
material into shape. Yet the contributions are not uniform in this, 
and it must be confessed that usually the concern is with material 
in Peirce on which it would be difficult to agree how to talk. One 
recalls that Hartshorne and Weiss said, in their introduction to 
volume one of the Collected Papers, “When Peirce’s thought is at 
its best, he writes least well”! 


First, David Savan sets out to “examine Peirce’s derivation 
of his categories [Firstness, Secondness and Thirdness] in his 
paper of 1867; to consider some of the philosophical implications 
... [drawn] in the three papers of 1868; to indicate some diffi- 
culties... ; and to suggest that his approach . . . in the go’s came 
about in part (and only in part) in answer to these difficulties”. 
This is a big order to fill in nine pages, and it is not surprising that 
Savan suffers from compression, and fills the first part of his 
order (chiefly on Peirce’s divergence from Kant) more than he 
does the other three quarters. 


Miss Isabel S. Stearns, in the way she begins the next essay, 
“seems about to give the categories a clarification. But instead of 
separating and then relating the different things Peirce says about 
each of them, and thus producing a plausible single interpretation 
(which she seems to think possible), she succeeds, with some 
cloudy phrasing and a variety of quotations, in giving the 
impression that Peirce was very nearly all over the place. I shall 
later compare the ways in which various contributors characterize 
Firstness, for example. But 2n any case it is rather too disarming 
of Miss Stearns to say that Firstness is the “most elusive” of 
Peirce’s categories, and then to write: “It is the principle of fresh- 
ness, spontaneity and variety. the character of the Kantian sense- 
manifold, and also that of primordial originality. At the same 
time it possesses a ‘may-be’ character, which belongs to the mere 
idea unrealized.” (p. 199). 

Herbert Schneider uses his five pages to argue that Peirce’s 
three categories are an incomplete list, and that there are grounds 
for another, of Fourthness, the normative notion of “vital 
importance”. This, Schneider argues, is not identical with a 
summum bonum or any form of “logicality”’, which Peirce some- 
times views as a rigorous kind of quasi-ethics. The “grounds” - 
which Schneider adduces are partly some things which Peirce 
said — despite his apparent conviction that three categories were 
enough (for what?) —and partly the nature of the discursive 
activities in which Peirce was obviously interested. 

F 
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Much the most searching inquiry into what Peirce meant by 
Firstness is made by Charles Hartshorne. Hartshorne argues (a) 
that Peirce was right (despite a criticism by Dewey and notwith- 
standing Moore’s distinction between the sensation and the blue- 
ness) in equating “feeling” with “potential feeling” and “feeling- 
quality”; (b) that Firstness is relatively absolute and not abso- 
lutely so (Peirce’s rejection of Determinism is discussed here) ; 
and (c) that Firstness or “the Monad” is unlike the traditional 
Deity in being pure possibility, not pure actuality (Peirce is said 
here to have the superior view). In this paper one finds provo- 
cations as well as dark spots. For example: “We arrive at the 
nonrelative by abstracting from relations; we arrive at the 
possible in just the same way.” And: “The nonrelative is in 
principle less, not more, than the relative, as the possible is less 
than the actual.” (Both p. 221.) 

The paper by William Reese is again difficult. Reese sets 
his purpose thus: “to demonstrate that the modern doctrines of 
philosophical realism have a logical power capable of solving 
certain long-standing conceptual perplexities, and that the basic 
tenets of Whitehead and Peirce — despite their differences — 
tend toward agreement upon a ‘full-blown’ realism which at 
the same time preserves whatever basic insight philosophical 
nominalism may possess”. How can a demonstration be so pro- 
visional? Then there are problems of detail — e.g., “Whatever 
is needed to explicate reality must be granted a place in reality; 
this is the important principle of philosophic realism” (p. 229). 
But now, what is the puzzle about reality, a puzzle about? And 
what would it be like to “explicate” reality? (See Sterns, p. 205.) 

On realism once more: Charles K. (not Richard) McKeon 
examines Peirce’s belief that he was deriving his realism from 
Scotus, and weighs Peirce’s realism (an “extreme” one) for its 
adequacy. McKeon argues that while there is clearly an historical 
debt, and while Peirce resembles Scotus, there are also differences, 
for example in Peirce’s notions of individuality (individuals?) 
as unreal, of natural laws as subsistent, and of universal mind as 
a substratum; and these differences are associated with inade- 
quacies in Peirce’s theory. Here I find the going quite rough. The 
following —I think none the worse for excision from context — 
is a conservative sample: “But if law is not merely a name, 
- perhaps also a concrete thing is not merely individual; this does 
not, however, imply that individuality may not be the final 
perfection of the total individual-nonindividual composite” (p. 
250). In the exposition of Scotus, illustrative material is as 
meagre as it should have been abundant. For there has to be 
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something to assure the reader that he is not caught in a sort of 
‘crossword puzzle. 

Finally John E. Smith starts soundly enough: “Surveyed in 
its wholeness the philosophy of C. S. Peirce is at best an enigma.” 
The style here is fresh and accessible. In the philosophy of 
religion, Peirce took the view that religion arises neither in reason 
(proof) nor in mere emotion, but in “direct awareness” and 
“instinct” common to all men. As Smith points out, on this 
showing reason is slighted. Smith also notes that Peirce, in his 
non-sectarian opinions, scarcely recognized how deep the schisms 
reach. But Smith seems not to notice that Peirce was surprisingly 
tnempirical about “instinct”; that Peirce’s gratitude to organized 
religion for its cultural services in the past is bad inductive 
ground for supporting it in the present or future; and that there 
may be a verbal sleight-of-hand in Peirce’s crediting religion 
with a concern for the “vital” issues. In theology proper, Peirce’s 
“Neglected Argument” is analyzed. It is an appeal to instinctive 
belief arising in “musement,” plus a couple of more theoretical 
additions. Here Smith does not ask how Peirce’s neo-orthodoxy 
(as we might now say) will bear the strain of certain other things 
which he maintained —e.g., that the success of science makes 
probable a world-mind analogous to our own, that the question 
whether there really is a God is the question whether Socrates 
and Confucius and other prophets discovered Truth, and that 
God is the Truth at the centre of the universe. What Smith does 
make fairly clear, however, is that Peirce debased theology to a 
sort of organizational “platform”, and did not direct into its 
domain his search for “scientific” knowledge. 


COMMENT ON THE Book 


Now consider the book as a whole. When Lovejoy wrote to 
the Secretary of the Peirce Society suggesting a cooperative 
volume to put Peirce’s work into a clearer focus and to give it a 
“most thorough critical examination”, he observed that the task 
would not be easy. The editors go on to say, in their Foreword, 
that twenty-six Peirce scholars were solicited for essays without 
prescription of topic (two were obliged by other commitments to 
decline), and that the resulting papers — by no means surveying 
all of the “vast reaches of Peirce’s prolific work”—-were found 
to fall naturally into the four divisions noted. The editors remark: 
“That a book of this scope and quality should be offered to the 
philosophic and cultural world by a Society born as recently as 
1946, is an achievement of which its membership may well be 
proud.” 
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One looks upon this satisfaction with reservations. I am not 
raising the question, unanswered by the editors, how many of the 
papers are actually ascribable to the Society’s existence. I am 
asking, how good is the book? 

In its favour: it presents some scholarship; it will be useful, 
for a time at least, to those at work on interpretations and criti- 
cisms of Peirce; and it achieves some measure of provisional 
agreement on the problems for example, whether Peirce had a 
single consistent theory of meaning or of truth, and whether he 
said enough to offer a clear doctrine about evolution, natural laws, 
and the ultimate knowability of the order of nature. In short, the 
book’s merit is its scholarship, however provisional and dry it may 
be, 

But in other respects the book is unsatisfactory. For one 
thing, it misses each of two possible targets. Some papers pre- 
suppose readers with quite technical interest and grounding in 
the writings of a philosopher whose reasons for not publishing a 
coherent major work of his own seem quite apparent; while 
several of the remaining papers take for granted readers with 
little scholarly interest and, in some cases, with rather little 
critical perception. Was it, then, aimed at readers who would 
themselves be doing research in Peirce, or was it aimed at simply 
“the philosophic and cultural world”? If the latter, most of the 
volume does not communicate; if the former, it seeks a limited 
public who must consider it heterogeneous and lamentably short 
of definitive. As a try at both markets, it is an uneasy compromise. 

For another thing, the book as a whole does not measure up 
to the best standards of philosophical writing. Too much of it is 
laborious, jargonized, abstract and dry. 

Finally, the “most thorough critical examination” is not 
achieved. This is Lovejoy’s phrase, and it is true that he 
suggested that “internal” criticism should be stressed. But he 
also suggested that Peirce’s philosophy as a whole, or system, 
should be brought into clear focus. And given the results between 
these two covers, the evidence would seem to be that internal 
criticism and clear focus are not achievable together. If the 
evidence is misleading, the execution of the project is inferior. 
Or, if the evidence is acceptable, then this statement of purpose 
should have been omitted. In any case, once a critical project of 
this sort is undertaken, two requirements ought to be met: (a) 
the contributors ought first of all to agree on interpretation and 
exposition — or where this is not attainable, they ought to explain 
wherein it is not; and (b) the evaluation ought then, upon that 
foundation, to be more searching, less in awe of Peirce’s specu- 
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lativeness and his penchant for coining jargon, and less tolerant 


-of the myth that criticism can remain “internal”. 


Consider the actual perZormance of the book in treating, for 
example, Peirce’s category of Firstness. Admittedly certain 
misgivings are expressed: tre category is highly elusive (Stearns 
p. 199 and Keeton p. 323) ; zt appears to have “both a formal and 
a material reference’ and these function in different ways 
(Stearns p. 200) ; it was given incompatible descriptions by Peirce 
at different times (Savan p. 193) ; and anyway there is a problem 
in trying to say that Firstness is a real constituent of the universe 
(Bronstein p. 48). But we are told next to nothing about why 
Peirce ever offered any categories at all. (For more definite 
hints of this we must enter the maze of Peirce’s writings, or look 
elsewhere, e.g., in Gallie’s bcok, ch. 8.) Nor are we given reason 
to believe that the attempt is feasible even in principle. Then, as 
characterizations of Firstness we find a puzzling variety: First- 
ness is actual existence (Bronstein p. 48), yet it is feeling, feeling- 
quality, potential feeling, and possibility, with a “may-be” 
character (Savan p. 193, Stearns p. 199, Hartshorne p. 215) ; it is 
identifiable with feeling before the latter is introspected (Stearns 
p. 199), yet it is the capability of being known by sense-perception 
(McKeon p. 245), and it roughly corresponds to what Gotshalk 
has called “the objective” (Schneider p. 213) ; it is the absolutely 
singular (Stearns p. 199); it has the status of a dream (Stearns 
p. 201); it is the Monad “Hartshorne p. 215); it is mind or 
chance (Keeton p. 317). Ard so it goes. Would it be too much to 
say that something better than this should have been managed? 


Peirce himself remarked, in a foreword to a book-manuscript 
which he did not finish or publish: “My book will have no instruc- 
tion to impart to anybody. Like a mathematical treatise, it will 
suggest certain ideas and certain reasons for holding them true; 
but then, if you accept then, it must be because you like my 
reasons, and the responsibilty lies with you.” (Collected Papers, 
vol. I, p. xi) 

The volume might hare been much improved by a firmer 
editorial policy, for example in producing symposia throughout — 
symposia for which some oË the present papers might well have 
been useful in preliminary zorrespondence between symposiasts. 
It would also have been an improvement, in a work whose foot- 
notes are often crucial, had they been footnotes and not notes 
assembled at the back of the book. 


Oberlin College. C. D. RoLLINS. 


REVIEW 


Farras AND Locic. Edited by Basil Mitchell. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1957. v, 222 p. 21s. (U.K.). 


This is a collection of essays which arose out of the dis- 
cussions of a group of Oxford philosophers and theologians. The 
contributors are Basil Mitchell, Austin Farrer, I. M. Crombie, 
G. C. Stead, J. R. Lucas, R. M. Hare and M. B. Foster. The 
essays are of the same genre as Flew and MaciIntyre’s recent 
New Essays in Philosophical Theology; they discuss the bearing 
of modern Oxford Philosophy on Christianity, and therefore start 
with problems of the meaning of religious assertions. Unlike the 
earlier book, however, these authors are all Christians (and, 
incidentally, Anglicans). 

The book contains some things of interest to philosophers 
who are not particularly concerned with philosophical theology. 
J. R. Lucas on “The Soul” has vigorous criticisms of Ryle’s 
Concept of Mind. Most important here, perhaps, is M. B. Foster’s 
“We in Modern Philosophy”, which raises some important 
questions about the presuppositions of linguistic analysis. 


Naturally, though, its main importance is in the realm of 
philosophical theology. Here it may prove disappointing to some, 
and exciting to others. Disappointing, because there are few 
brand-new arguments or sweeping generalisations; exciting, 
because of the care and candour and thoroughness of the dis- 
cussion, and the increasing clarity which results. Highway- 
building is less romantic than trail-blazing; but it also has its 
rewards. 

Whatever may be thought of the satisfactoriness of the 
answers, there is here no evasion of the problems. It is orthodox 
Christianity which these seven writers are concerned to defend 
and explain. They dismiss, for example, all views (whether 
expounded by critics or believers) which deny “that the Christian 
religion involves anything that may fairly be called factual 
beliefs about a transcendent being” (p. 31). This lands them in 
familiar difficulties of two general sorts, relating (a) to the ` 
subject and (b) to the predicates of religious statements: (a) 
“God” appears to be, in Crombie’s phrase, “an improper proper 
name”. That is, statements about Him do not reduce to state- 
ments about something else, such as human ideals (as, eg., 
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statements about the Average Taxpayer reduce to others about 
-individual human beings); while on the other hand, He cannot 
be pointed out to anyone as can be ordinary bearers of proper 
names. (b) Assertions about Him, e.g., that He loves us, or that 
He created the world, seem dubious, because (i) they claim to be 
factual, yet it appears that no observations would be allowed to 
falsify them ; and (ii) if we cannot know what “God” means, how 
could we learn what these predicates mean when applied to Him? 


It may be useful to partly sketch Crombie’s answer to these 
problems in Chapter II (“The Possibility of Theological State- 
ments”), because it bears directly on recent discussions. “The 
inquirer may learn from the paradoxical features of theological 
statements that, if they are about anything, they are about a 
mystery” (p. 34). This is a point on which religious believers 

themselves have insisted, apart from all philosophical con- 
siderations. He then replies to the difficulties mentioned above by 
arguing that “the anomalous formal properties of theological 
statements help to fix the reference of these statements” (p. 48): 
i.e., the difficulties may be shown to flow necessarily from what 
the believer wants to say; they are what would have to be said 
about (and help to fix the meaning of) a “transcendent being”. 
The believer is as justified in using them as he is in believing in a 
mystery beyond experience. 

To indicate this mystery further, he argues, we need a 
“concept of the divine”. This is “indeed in one sense an empty 
notion; but it is the notion of a complement which could fill in 
certain deficiencies in our experience’ (p. 56). We must proceed 
by a process of taking concepts we can grasp (e.g., “person” as 
opposed to “thing”) and extending them, in one sense incompre- 
hensibly, but yet “in a determinate direction” (p. 58) (so we may 
arrive at, e.g., “pure spirit”). These are not just category mis- 
takes, but deliberate category-transgressions, “committed to 
express what we” (i.e. believers) “antecedently feel” (p. 61) ; and 
they are therefore not meaningless. 

The worth of the book however, is not only, or chiefly, shown 
in discussion of such now standard topics. Above all the logical 
variety of religious language is brought out. To lump together, 
for example, “God loves all men”, and “Christ is of one substance 
with the Father”, as if they both, being “religious assertions”, 
must have the same logic, should be henceforth impossible. Hence 
the “problem of the meaning of religious statements” dissolves 
into an indefinite number of problems about the meaning of 
particular religious statements. The result seems to be that much 
of the fine pioneer work, such Wisdom’s “Gods” (and a lot of 
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what has been written since, too) is virtually obsolescent. Hence- 
forth philosophers in this field must dine with the theologians - 
before they criticise them; and perhaps it will be good for them 
both. 

If these discussions start with the meaning of religious asser- 
tions, what is their connection with the traditional philosophic 
job of arguing for or against God’s existence? With the exception 
perhaps of Hare (see pp. 190-3), the authors’ answer is clear. 
This is the job of revelation. Natural theology, as traditionally 
conceived, has set itself an impossible task. The only “warrant 
for religious belief”, as Crombie puts it, is to find “within the 
space-time world, persons or events whom one is impelled to treat 
as having a divine origin” (p. 68). The nature of this argument 
is carefully and illuminatingly examined (see, e.g., Chap. III). 
But on the dismissal of natural theology, I would like to make 
one brief, and therefore dogmatic, suggestion. 

The central problem of traditional metaphysics is, I believe: 
“what sort of ultimate answer must we give when we consider the 
nature of the world?”; or, if this sounds too vague: “with what 
sort of remark must explanation ultimately stop?’ (Ordinary 
explanation never stops, except for practical purposes, because 
the terms used can always themselves be required to be 
explained.) There are two great alternative approaches. The first 
is to consider what would be that of which it would not make 
sense to ask for a further explanation; and one famous answer to 
this question is in terms of Necessary Being. The second alterna- 
tive is to argue, usually from the peculiarities of such ultimate 
answers (the sort of peculiarities which Crombie brings out), 
that the whole search is logically improper ; and that explanations 
therefore necessarily stop with the everyday sort we already know 

„how to give. This later alternative has many versions, of varying 
impressiveness, from Hume and the Kant of the first Critique 
to Professor Anderson and standard Linguistic Analysis. 

Now these present authors’ combination of a critical meta- 
physic (or anti-metaphysic) with a careful and reasoned defence 
of revelation is a thoroughly defensible position. But is theism 
so easily divorced from constructive metaphysics? For one 
logical role that the concept of God has always played (even when 
He was naively conceived as the particular Spirit who spoke out 
of the cloud on Mt. Sinai) is to be the ultimate end of explanation. 
This suggests two things. The first is that Crombie’s paradoxes 
about transcendent being may be illuminated by comparing them 
with the metaphysical quest. But secondly, if we boldly challenge 
the ogre of the category mistake with the new incantation of 
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category-transgression, could this not lead to an attack on critical 

restrictions on metaphysics as such? And might it not then be 

argued that the mere rational drive for an ultimate stopping-place 

for explanation could provide such a justification for category- 

transgressions as these authors find only in revelation? The future 
developments of linguistic analysis should be interesting. 


R. L. FRANKLIN. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Mention in this list neither precludes nor guarantees later review.) 


Banapvug, His Highness Chamarajendra Wadiyar. Dattatreya. With an 
introduction by S. Radhakrishnan. London, Allen and Unwin, 1957. 
vii, 285 p. 21s. (U.K). 

“In the philosophy of this great Indian teacher (Dattatreya) can be 
seen the spirit of synthesis of Indian philosophy and the confluence of the 
religions of Brahma, Visnu and Mahesvara which developed in India as 
rival cults. The author gives an acute osition of Vedantic Absolutism, 
based upon the traditional teachings of Dattatreya’s philosophy and his 
own extensive learning and deep devotion.” (Dust-jacket). 

The author, who is Governor of Mysore and Chancellor of its 
university, has ıncluded in his book translations of a number of important 
ancient texts. 


Biytu, John W. A modern introduction to logic. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1957. 426 p. $5.50. 


Brown, G. Spencer. Probability and scientific inference. London, Long- 
mans, Green, 1957. 149 p. 31/9 (Aust.). 
The latter two-thirds of this book contain the reflections on random- 
ness by the aid of which the author claims to show that the statistical 
evidence for various hypotheses in psychical research is no evidence at all. 


Cameppett, C. A. On Selfhood and Godhood. (The Gifford Lectures 
delivered at St. Andrews, 1953-55, revised and expanded). London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1957. xxxvı, 436 p. 35s. (U.K). 

This book has two parts, corresponding to the two series of lectures. 
The first deals with the nature of the self and reaches a “substantial” view 
of it, which makes sense of a good deal of theological talk about “soul”; 
the second deals with the nature and validity of religion and religious 
experience, and maintains that only a symbolic interpretation of theism 
will do as a theoretical expression of the religious consciousness. Some of 
the arguments for the positions defended in the second part are, however, 
to be found in the first. There are four appendices, of which one is a 
detailed reply to Nowell-Smith’s criticism, in his Pelican Ethics, of Camp- 
bell’s theory of free will. An analytical table of contents is a useful guide 
to the thread of the argument. AKS. 


Connotty, F. G. Science versus philosophy. New York, The Philosophical 
Library, 1956, 90 p. .$3.75. 
“The author, an associate professor at the University of Notre Dame 
... Teappraises the various fields of human knowledge in the light of the 
profound changes which have taken place since the days of Thomas 
Aquinas.” (Dust-jacket). 


Crosser, Paul K. Economic Fictions. A critique of subjectivistic economic 
theory. New York, The Philosophical Library, 1957. 318 p. $4.75. 
Under the slo of “hypotheses non fingo” the author roughly handles 
Manger, Wieser, Boehm-Bawerk, Clark, Jevons, Schumpeter, K. es and 
Po for basing their work on “an as if conception of reality.” (Dust- 
jacket). 


tal r- - 
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Davis, George W. Existentialism ani theology. New York, The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. 85 p. $2.75. 
A (sympathetic) “investigation of the contribution of Rudolf Bultmann 
to theological thought”. (Dust-jacket). 


Evans-Wentz, W. Y. The Tibetan Book of the Dead, or the after-death 
experiences on the Bardo plane, according to Lama Kagi-Dawa- 
Samdup’s Poi rendering. London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
249 p. 46/6 ( 

To this third edition Dr. C. J. Jung has contributed a Feces 

Commentary, Lama Angarika Govinda an Introductory Foreword, and 

Dr. Evans-Wentz an additional Preface. 


Fanc, Thomé H. The Chinese view of life. Hongkong, The Union Press, 

1957. v, 274 p. U.S. $250 or £1 Stg. 

The author of this book is Professor of Philosophy at National 
Taiwan University. The book grew out of broadcast lectures given in 
Nanking in 1937, two months before the Japanese invasion, but has been 
substantially re-written for the English-speaking world, in the aitempt 
to help to bring about “a sympathetic understanding of Chinese mental: 
The author warns us, however, that: “There are ample grounds 
doubting the possibility of conveying the exact meaning of Chinese philo- 
sophical thought through the medium of English”; hat in spite of this 
he is not unsuccessful in presenting “a systematic interpretation of those 
ideals that have been effective in the shaping of Chinese culture”. 
Professor Fang shows himself familiar with Western literature and 
philosophy, ancient and modern, and, especially in his first chapter 
(“Chinese wisdom—a vindication of Comprehensive Harmony”), develops 
his subject in its relation with recent Western thought. AKS. 


Grorttus, Si es Prole nomea to the law of war and peace. Translated by 
Kelsey, with an introduction by E Dumbauld. New York, The 
Liberal Arts Press,, 1957. 43 p. 50 cents (US.A.) (paper cover.) 


Hear, Spencer. Citadel, market and altar: emerging society. Baltimore, 

The Science of Society Foundation, Inc, 1957. 243 p. $6.00. 

This is an “outline of socionomy, the new natural science of society”. 
In the light of a “single simple ‘aw” governing the proper functioning of 
any form of organisation, “the author sets out the nature and autonomous 
operation of the evolving free society, its unique function and transcendent 
powers, and how its modern market technology of free enterprise can 
provide public as well as privat2 services at a profit (in place of chronic 
debts and deficits) through free contractual engagements. ” (Dust-jacket). 


Kant, Immanuel. Perpetual peace. Edited, with an introduction, by Lewis 
White Beck. New York, The Liberal "Arts Press, 1957. 59 p. 50 cents 
(paper-bound) 

A complete revised version of a translation previously published by 
the editor. 


Kyicut, Everett W. Literature considered as philosopby—the French 
o London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. xvi, 240 p. 25s. 
This book, whose author is a member of the Department of French 

at Glasgow University, is a study of the existentialist “movement”, not 

only in the writings of “philosophers who are also novelists and play- 
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wrights” (like Sartre or Gabriel Marcel) but in “a literature, of which 

no one speaks in connection with existentialism, which, nevertheless, is. 
existentialist in that it is literature as philosophy’. The authors of this 

literature are “as much philosophers as the above-mentioned philosophers 

are novelists and playwrights”, and include such writers as Gide, Malraux 

and Saint-Exupéry, each of whom is here studied in detail. 


“Existentialism reduces life from what we would like it to be to what 
it is”, distinguishing “what really is from what human ingenuity has created 
to explain the nature of the universe and to justify man’s presence ın it’; 
so any writer “who refuses to allow a faith, a hope or a theory to interfere 
with his work 1s also a metaphysician”. Existentialism is also “an effort 
to tear philosophy way from its contemplation of an order that does not 
exist, so that it may participate in the confusion that does; it is the 
substitution of a living ambiguity for a dead absolute”. 


The study of contemporary French writers is introduced by an 
examimation of the phenomenolo; of Husserl, who “believed that 
intelligibility is not the goal of thought, but the condition of its possibility”. 


There is a useful select (but ee bibliography of phenomeno- 
logical and existentialist books KS. 


Loggrico, Rolf R. Modus Operandi, the methods of philosophical 
engagements. Illinois, The Compass Press, 1957. 112 p. $4.75. 


An unusual book, in execrable English, about the methods of resolving 
disputes in philosophy, with special and detailed reference to the ordinary- 
language philosophers. 


Mascari, E. L. Words and images. A study in theological discourse. 
London, Longmans, Green, 1957: 126 p, 15/6 (Aust.). 
Defends Christianity against logical positivist and affiliated later critics. 


Macxrnnon, D. M. A study in ethical theory. London, A. and C. Black, 
1957. vii, 280 p. 21s. (U.K.). 


After an introductory chapter on the nature of “the sorts of activity 
we call moral 1 Parooni Professor Mackinnon discusses some main 
types of ethi theory, as found especially in the Utilitarians, Kant, 
Butler and Hegel, with particular attention to “the roles which have been 
assigned to epistemology by writers on moral theory”. Prichard and Moore 
are well in the picture, and there are chapters on moral freedom and on 
the relation of ethics to politics, metaphysics, and religion; nothing, how- 
ever, about what goes on in Oxford to-day. A distinctive and original 
treatment. AKS. 


PASSMORE, J. A. A hundred years of philosophy. London, Duckworth, 

1957. 508 p. 35s. (U.K). 

The author is Reader in Philosophy at the Australian National 
University. “Starting with J. S. Mill, he carries his survey down to 
embrace logical positivism, semantics, existentialism, and other present-day 
ferments. For reasons of economy he restricts “philosophy” to episte- 
mology, logic, and metaphysics: and writes, as he is bound to do, mainly 
from an English point of view, covering only those American and Conti- 
nental philosophers whose ideas are part of the public domain of philo- 
sophical discussion in Great Britain.” (Publisher's Brochure). 
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“The effort to show that histcry is inexplicable unless we accept that 
aa in a spiritual dimension which the animal does not and cannot 
Ee and in which nature provides nothing for man, but man himself 
ust create and invent all, led Mr. Paul into a fascinating investigation 


H, Leslie. Nature into history. London, Faber and Faber, 1957. 201 p. 


lEs F the most primitive and remote societies and their social and ethical and 
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cal achievements.” (Dust-jacket). 


3 a Dagobert. A book of contemplation. New York, Philosophical 


Library, 1957. 149 p. $3.00. 


! A collection of unrelated aphorisms or “thoughts”, arranged in 
P 


habetical order under key words, of which the following may serve 
examples: 


“Ethics: If you failed to learn ethics at six, you will not learn it 
at sixty.’ 


“Evolution: If man is the royal crown of creation, I am an anarchist.” 


“Hero worship has an uncanny tendency to choose scoundrels as the 
object of adulation.” 

“Tomorrow: If tomorrow were never to come, it would not be worth 
living today.” 

I 

USSELL, Bertrand. Why I am not a Christian. Edited, with an Introduction 
and an Appendix, Ern Edwards, and with a Preface by the author. 

London, Allen and Unwin, 1957. xii, 225 p. 16s. (U.K.). 


Professor Edwards deserves our thanks for collecting from scattered 


neluding the famous Third Programme debate with Father Coplestone on 
e existence of God), and seven others on related subjects (including 


very early one, hitherto unpublished, in which his revolt against 
egelianism first appears). 


Russell’s cogent, witty and economical, yet graceful, writing makes 
ese pieces a delight to read. But, more importantly, they are still badly 
eeded as secularist ammunition in defence of freedom and toleration in 
e religious field, as Professor Edwards demonstrates in his introduction 
reference to recent happenings in America and, to a lesser extent, in 
ritain, (It would show a rash complacency to assume that there is no 

ilar threat in Australia.) 


Not the least valuable contribution to this book is the A Appendix, in 
hich Professor Edwards gives a detailed, well-documented and altogether 
ocking account of how Russell was prevented from taking up his 


is largely imaccessible sources eight ponera by Russell on religion 
i 





ppomtment in 1940 as Professor of Philosophy at the College of the 
o ity of New York. 


The titles of the essays are: Why I am not a Christian; Has 


eligion made useful contribution to civilization?; What I believe; Do we 
yQvurvive death?; Seems, Madam? Nay, it is; On Catholic and Protestant 


ceptics ; Life in the middle ages; The fate of Thomas Paine; Nice 
eople; The new generation; Our sexual ethics; Freedom and the 
lleges; The existence of God—a debate; Can religion cure our 
oubles? ; Religion and Morals. A. K. S. 


`a 
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Sesonsre, Alexander. Value and obligation. The foundations of an 
empiricist ethical theory. University of California Publications in 
Philosophy, Vol 31, No. 1, pp. 1-124. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1957. $2.50. . 

“The task I have undertaken in thig study is to outline an ethical 
theory that combines, or has its roots in, both of what I take to be the two 
main streams of twentieth-century moral puugsopiye pracmanim and the 
analytic movement” (Toulmin, Baier, Hare, etc.). (introduction, p. 4). 


Smrru, J. W. Theme for reason. Princeton University Press, 1957. 215 p. 
$4.00. 

Philosophers have assumed that “reasonable men” say or assume that 
“we must either show that what we say is a theorem deducible from 
assumed axioms and postulates, or we must show that what we say is made 
probable by evidence . . . This book is at heart an attack upon the idea 
that rationality requires any such straitjacket.” (Dust-jacket). 

The author develops his theme successively in politics, ethics and 
philosophy in general. i 
e Patrick. Introduction to logic. Princeton, Van Nostrand, 1957. 

5.50. . 
„Tuomas, J. Heywood. Subjectivity and paradox. A study of Kierkegaard. 

Oxford, Blackwell, 1957. 174 p. 18s. (U.K.). i 


Kierkegaard ey ee and interpreted with the somewhat 
surprising help of Moore, Waissman, Toulmin, etc. 


Warn, John: Preliminary essays. London, Macmillan and Co., 1957. x, 196 p. 
18/9 (Aust.). = 
Collected essays on literary subjects (eg. “Restoration Comedy and 
its modern critics”, “The quality of Arnold Bennett”, “The reputation of 
Ezra Pound”). Readers of thıs Journal might find a special interest in 
“The literary critic in the University”, and in Mr. Wain’s arguments in 
support of the view that a poet should aim at a small audience. 


Warner, Samuel J. The urge to mass destruction. New York, Grune and 

Stratton, 1957. 173 p. $3.50. 

“Outlines clearly the close parallelism that exists between the genesis, 
dynamics, and operations of human destructiveness seen in patients under- 
going psychotherapy, those in the life and philosophy of Nietzsche, and 
in the concept of Satan. This relation . . . permits the formulation of 
principles which may be applied as well to the threat of mass destruction 
on the larger social scale.” (Dust-jacket). 


Warrener, Howard. The political philosophy of Hobbes; his theory of 
obligation. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1957. 337 p. 68s. (Aust.). 


WotrensTEIN, Martha. Disaster. A psychological essay. London, Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul (The International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction), 1957. 221 p. 23s. (U.K.). 


“This is a study of how people react to large-scale disasters ... 
The materials on which this is mainly based were gathered by field teams 
in recent peacetime disasters, particularly tornadoes... . The author... 
begins with an analysis of attitudes towards remote threats and proceeds 
through the moment of impact of a disaster to the range of after-effects.” 
(Dust-jacket). 
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‘NOTES -AND NEWS 


AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
ANNUAL CONGRESS, 1957 E 


The Congress and Annual General Meeting for 1957 were held in 
dney from gth to 23rd August. The programme was as follows: 


fonday, August 19th: . 
7.30 p.m.— Presidential Address: Professor John Anderson, “Philo- 
3 sophy as Realism”. 


[veeday, August 20th: 
10,00 a.m.— Mr. L. Goddard, “‘True’ and ‘Provable’ in a Gédelian 
Context”. 
2.00 p.m.— Council Meeting. ` 7 
7.30 p.m.— Mr. G. Buchdabl, “Collingwood and his Critics”. 


Nednesday, August zīst: 

10.00 a.m.— Dr. A. M. Ritchie, “Minds or Men?” 

2.00 pm—Mr. C. F Pet) “Tke Interpretation of Truth- 
Functional Cons-an 

7.30 pm— Mr. E Kamenkz, “Ral Marx and the logic of Utopias”. 


ursday, August and: 
10.00 a.m.— Mr, D. M. Armstrong, “Absolute and Relative Motion”. 
200 pm—Mr. R. D. Bradley and Mr. A. Burns, “Free-will— 
Problem or Pseudo-Problem?” 
7.30 p.m.— Party. 


*riday, August 23rd: 
10.00 a.m.—Discussion, opened by Professor D. Gasking, on “Free-will 
and Predictability”. 





Owing to unexpected changes in import control regulations, the 
‘egular cover paper has not been available for covering this issue of the 
Tournal, and the nearest available substitute has been used. However, the 
Association has been successful in procuring a.special import licence which 
it is hoped will make it possible to return to the usual cover paper for the 
May number and succeeding numbers. 





EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING : 


e f v 

The Executive of the Association has decided to calletn 

extraordinary general meeting to consider the following Special 
Resolutions, of which notice has been received: ; 


1. That the following motion carried at the 1957 annual - 
general meeting-be rescinded: “that subject to confirmation 
on the legal points involved, the Association resolve by 
Special Resolution to alter the name of the Association 
to be ‘The Australasian Association of Philosophy’; and 
that, in the event of this involving legal difficulties, the 
Secretary be asked to put the matter on the business paper 
for the next annual general meeting.” Moved by Professor 
A. K. Stout, seconded by Professor J. J. C. Smart. 

2. That the name of the Association be altered to be “The 
Australasian Association of Philosophy’. Moved by - 
dogs A. K. Stout, seconded by Professor J. J. C. 

mart. 


The meeting will be held at 5.30sp.m. on Tuesday, 4th March, . |: 
1958, in the philosophy lecture room at the University of Sydney. ~ 


In accordance with „articles 23-25 of the Articles of 
Association, votes may be given by proxy, the proxy to be 
appointed in writing under the hand of the appointer, in the 
following form: 

The Australasian Association of Psychology and Philosophy. 


` being a member of the Australasian Association of Psychology 
and Philosophy and entitled to vote hereby appoint.......scsssesesesees 


eoocosasotoveruoesssnseetosossseessestsecacosacrocencosssoesssesetetosoneoreesesepreverecsoorenessescoteseorsossee 


OE onii TP EAN AEE EEEE Se 
as my proxy to vote for me and on my behalf at the extraordinary 
general meeting of the Association to be held on the fourth day 
of March, 1958, and at any adjournment thereof. 


As witness my hand this... ccsssssssecssssssecssesssssssssesessssccscesssaes 
OEA IRETE A NAASE ESSEE SE EAE SEE AEA 
Signed-by The SAI assis vsceeaiebasusizsiensnspesdubinnesceasnculehsstesssiasevtasdivensasdieenas 
inthe presence OE hacks ceal ye tts ies nanena a lastineat osia eain 


D. C. STOVE, 
(Honorary General Secretary, 
Australian Association of 
Psychology and Philosophy). 





AUSTRALASIAN MEDICAL PUMJSHING CO, LTD. 
SEAMER AND ARUNDEL STS,, GLEBE, SYDNEY 
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